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MACHINE GUN CARTRIDGE CLIPS are 
heat treated uniformly, continuously and 
scale-free in this E.F. special atmosphere 
continuous chain belt conveyor type fur- 
nace—one of a number of continuous fur- 
naces built by The Electric Furnace Co., 
Salem, Ohio, adapted to heat treating arms 
and ammunition components. 

















AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS are nitrided 
in this battery of double ended reciprocat- 
ing type furnaces—part of the world’s 
largest nitriding furnace installation. 
These furnaces were designed and built by 
The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 
and installed in a prominent U. S. aircraft 
engine plant 

















AIRPLANE PROPELLER BLADES and 
other aircraft parts are securely joined 
in this E.F. copper brazing furnace—one 
of a number of types of continuous and 
batch type installations made by The 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio for cop- 
per and brass brazing and silver soldering, 
large and small assemblies 

















BRASS FOR CARTRIDGES and_ other 
products are uniformly treated in various 
types of EF continuous, semi-continuous 
and batch type furnaces. The above 
installation shows 3 gas fired, hearth type 
foreed circulation furnaces with quench, 
cooling chamber and handling crane 
one of several similar installations made 
in prominent nonferrous plants by The 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio. 
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FORGING FURNACES. The above oil- ANNEALING SHELLS Designed for an- 
fired rotary is one of several continu- nealing brass shells, this E. F. gas fired 
ous and semi-continuous rotary, pusher continuous roller hearth furnace is also 
and other types of furnaces built by adapted to treating steel shells. Large 
The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio shells are carried direct on _ rollers 
for process heating, heat treating forg- smalier shells are loaded into pans on 
ings and heating for forging. Send trays. Built in various sizes by The Elec: 
for printed matter. tric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio. 








Electric We Build 


and The Furnace 
Fuel Fired To Fit 
Furnaces The Job 








FURNACE 


For Forging, Annealing, Hardening, Brazing, 
Nitriding, Normalizing, Billet Heating 


or Any Other 


Heating or Heat Treating Process 


Production Furnaces 


For National Defense Work 


Our large and experienced engineering staff and ample manufac- 
turing facilities enable us to make reasonably prompt deliveries. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fire 3, Oil Fired and Electric Furnaces -For Any Process, Product or Production 
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@ AMERICAN Iron and steel institute esti- 
mates present steel producing capacity as (p. 
26) 84,152,000 net tons of ingots and castings 
per year. This compares with 81,619,000 net 
tons a year ago. On the basis of this revised 
figure last week’s rate of production was (p. 27) 
97 per cent, up 1% points from the preceding 


week . . . Despite pressing demands in numer- 
ous directions, no cases are known (p. 99) 
where manufacturing operations have _ been 


halted or slowed down by inability to obtain 
required steel . . . After extensive preliminary 
study, construction of a sponge iron plant is 
under way (p. 27) at Longview, Texas . . . Many 
new armament awards (p. 41) add to the mo- 
mentum behind the defense drive. 


The steel industry does not take kindly to 
the proposal (p. 26) by Phillip Murray, CIO 
head, that it be operated by an ‘industry coun- 
cil” composed equally of rep- 
resentatives of management 
and of SWOC, with a chair- 
man appointed by the gov- 
ernment. It takes exception 
to some of his statements, as ‘smaller steel 
firms are operating their open-hearth depart- 
ments as little as 45 per cent of capacity.” E. G. 
Grace says (p. 21) “let’s not try a lot of untried 
things.”’ He points to the steel industry’s rec- 
ord; it always has adjusted itself to meet all de- 
mands—and will continue to do so. He sees no 
shortage of steel ahead and sees no reason for 
formal application of priorities. 


Thumbs Down on 
Murray's Plan 


Ceiling on No. 1 heavy melting steel (p. 29) 
is to be $21 per gross ton delivered at Pitts- 
burgh district consuming plants All ma- 
chine tool builders have been 
requested (p. 27) not to de- 
liver any product after Feb. 
28 to customers who have 
not obtained a priority rat- 
ing . . . Nothing in federal labor statutes, re- 
ports L. M. Lamm, STEEL’s Washington editor, 


Priorities on 
Machine Tools 
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prohibits employment of detectives (p. 30) to 
protect industrial plants from sabotage, theft 
or for any other legal purpose . . . Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is opposed 
(p. 30) to federal anti-strike legislation... A 
vital defense need (p. 29) is 4000 miles of road 
within and approaching military encampments 
and industrial sites. 


Should we find ourselves in a “shooting” war 
industrial America will be called on to produce 


munitions in great quantity and in intricate and 


unusual designs. There will 

Time To Study be no time then er 
eae study or long. preparation. 
Munitions Now Hence this matter needs close 
study now on the part of 

manufacturers who are logical potential arma- 
ment producers. In this issue (p. 54) Prof. 


Arthur F. Macconochie helpfully discusses metal- 
lurgical and other considerations entering into 
the manufacture of high-explosive shells; he 
mentions the bottlenecks which will have to be 
overcome in order to get ample production. . . 

Carl Ulrich (p. 62) tells how to are weld stain- 
take almost a 


less steel—obtaining welds that 


mirror finish. 


S Rosenthal (p. 84) outlines the procedure to 
be followed in inspecting erected structural steel. 

. . Reginald Trautschold (p. 79) describes the 
normalizing of alloy steel 
drop forgings in a 3-zone fur- 
where all 
uniform by automatic 
Fred B. Jacobs 


Alloy Steel 
Drop Forgings 


nace factors are 
held 
controls. ... 
(p. 68) tells of fixtures and methods that save 
time in the assembly of sewing machines... . 
H. N. Barrett (p. 74) relates recent developments 
in making quick monolithic repairs of banks, walls 
and bottoms of open-hearth furnaces.... A 
new non-loosening nut is designed (p. 96) on the 
cotter principle. ... A new arch bead which 
creates corners (p. 76) can be bent around 
corners and formed into curves of any shape 














Prescribed for Tough Forming Jobs 


HE above sheet has an important history. It 

was prescribed by Inland metallurgists to 
solve a specific forming problem, to take a fine 
finish, and to make a better product. 


It was conceived when a manufacturer, looking 
for sheets best suited for his needs, called in 
an Inland metallurgist. Together they studied 
the part design, fabrication method, finish, and 
use of the product. 

Irom this study came a sheet specification 
written by Inland metallurgists, who personally 
checked processing methods and quality. These 


SHEETS - STRIP - TIN PLATE - BARS - PLATES - 





38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago a 


metallurgists, working side by side with Inland 
skilled inspectors, made certain that this sheet 
will meet the customer’s requirements. Every 
order placed in the future against this specifi- 
cation will be given the same care and atten- 
tion. As a result users can depend on Inland 
quality and uniformity from sheet to sheet, 
and from order to order. 


This is what Inland calls “metallurgical co- 
operation with customers.” This is why Inland 
Sheets have an enviable reputation for excep- 
tionally fine performance in customers’ shops. 


FLOOR PLATES - STRUCTURALS - PILING - RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 





INLAND STEEL CO. 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 





"tee tS NOT TRY A LOT OF 
UNTRIED THINGS” 


—E. G. GRACE 








Steel Industry Coped with Emergencies Before; 
Proven Methods Should Be Considered First, if 
Emergency Again Arises. . . History Shows Steel 
Always Has Kept Ahead of Actual Needs. . . Is 
Ahead, Now... If Still Greater Requirements De- 
velop “I Haven't Any Doubt They Will Be Met" 

















NEW YORK proved and should be considered come “let’s not try a lot of untried 


@ UNTRIED proposals for the or- 


ganization of the steel industry to 
cope with whatever emergency de- 
fense demands may develop should 
be avoided, in view of the success 
of methods of procedure used in past 
emergencies, E. G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., said in a 
press conference following the di- 
rectors’ meeting last week. He 
pointed out that there was a special 
organization of the industry to meet 
a special emergency upon two oc- 
casions, once during the World war 
and once during the NIRA period. 
These methods, he said, have been 


first if the necessity for such organ 
ization arises in the present 
Upon the last occasion, a special 
board was set up comprising the di- 
rectors of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, which represented 90 
per cent of the steelmaking capacity 
of the industry. This board was or 
ganized to co-ordinate the activities 
of the industry during the code days, 
and he said that he had never heard 
anything but praise for the effi- 
cient manner in which it was done. 
He thought, further, that no emer- 
gency had yet confronted the steel 
industry, but added that if it should 


crisis 


things.” 

(A day or two 
ip Murray, president, 
Industrial Organizations, and chail 
man, Steel Workers Organizing 
committee, submitted to President 
Roosevelt a plan “to achieve total 
steel output” by having the Presi 
dent appoint an “industry council,” 
consisting of an equal number from 
the management and SWOC. See 
page 26.) 

Mr. Grace saw no shortage of 
steel ahead, and no reason for the 
formal application of priorities. 

He estimated the industry has 


before this Phil 


Congress of 





Net Earnings 


@ ELEVEN major steel producers, 
first to issue earnings statements 
for 1940, reported an aggregate net 
income of $231,961,571, after all 
charges, but before preferred divi- 
dends. This is nearly double $117,- 
112,476 net profit earned by the same 
companies in 1939. In 1937, their 
combined net profit was $190,015,388. 
Aggregate ingot capacity of the 11 


of Eleven Steel Producers Summarized 


the total for the entire 
Aggregate net profit in fourth 
quarter, 1940, was $79,663,058. This 
was nearly 17 per cent more than 
$68,289,158 earned by the same com- 
panies in the corresponding period 
in 1939, and about 16 per cent more 
than $68,784,820, their net income in 
third quarter, 1940. 
Operating rate for the 


industry. 


industry 


age of 64.7 per cent in 1939, and 
almost 10 points above average of 
72.4 per cent in 1937. In fourth 
quarter last year, the rate averaged 
95.5 per cent, with several com- 
panies reporting operations in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent of theoretical 
capacity. In the corresponding pe 
riod in 1939, operating rate for the 
industry was 89.8 per cent; in quar- 




















companies was 64,299,640 net tons. in 1940 was 82.2 per cent of capaci- ter ended Sept. 30, 1940, 77.8 per 
This represents nearly 80 per cent of ty, nearly 18 points above the aver- cent. 
Ingot 
Fourth Third Fourth Capacity, 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Dec. 31, 1939 
1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 Net Tons 
United States Steel Corp. .............$102,181,321 $ 41,119,934 $32,763,251 $33,103,067 $28,729,177 28,885,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ............... 48,677,524 24,638,384 14,516,779 12,462,288 13,028,928 11,247,040 
Poomme ree) COPD. 6 hci. occ ccs 24,113,507 10,671,343 8,480,174 6,183,880 6,772,693 7,280,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ........ 10,277,029 3,188,944 4,044,126 2,956,647 2,907,755 1,099,200 
Ee 15,066,341 12,581,636 6,271,187 3,827,311 5,292,331 3,808,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co......... 10,815,468 5,004,484 5,549,9767 2,842,280 3,693,225 3,494,400 
I re Beh A yip Wire af bins 9% 14,450,385 10,931,016 4,561,901 4,918,818 4,574,441 3,091,200 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ......5........ 5,663,930 5,560,753 2,388,744 1,611,108 2,152,452 1,960,000 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.* ......... 1,295,1857 1,390,758 7 288,966 280.410 418,489 280,000 
Cenperweld Steel Co. -.......6.0 6085. 1,140,082 934,348 341,3457 277,4237 323,799% 110,000 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. .......... 1,280,799 1,090,876 456,609 321,588 395,868 14,800 
ECA Sad Disc eivis's Un 50 am $231,961,571 $117,112,476 $79,663,058 $68,784,820 $68,289,158 64,299,640 






+Indicated; *fiscal years ends June 30. 
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three to four times as much steel 
capacity as will be needed to meet 
the requirements of the national de- 
fense program and of Great Britain, 
on the basis of present prospects. 
The most liberal estimate he had 
heard in an authoritative source was 
20,000,000 tons for these require- 
ments, which left between 64,000,- 
000 and 65,000,000 tons to meet gen- 
eral commercial demands, more 
than was produced in 1929 and prac 
tically as much as last year. 

The steel industry will always 
manage to keep ahead of needs; this 
has been demonstrated by its en- 
tire history, he said. Within the 
past 10 years capacity has been in- 
creased 20 per cent; last year ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 tons was 
gained, and this year a similar in- 
crease is in prospect. 

“Tf still greater needs develop,” 
he stated, “I haven’t any doubt they 
will be met.” 

With reference to expanding con- 
Suming demand based on expanding 
national income, Mr. Grace asserted: 
“When it becomes evident that pro- 
ducers of consumer goods will have 
to increase their capacity, steel will 
do the same thing.” 

Mr. Grace pointed out that ingot 
capacity in 1914, at the outbreak of 
the World war, was 44,452,000 net 
tons, against 84,152,000 today. This 
represents an increase in 27 years 
of almost 100 per cent, and during 
that time, he added, there has never 
been a year in which there has not 
been some increase in capacity. 

Mr. Grace also took exception to 
statements his company had so much 
steel business on its books that it 
in itself represented a bottleneck in 
the industry. To refute this idea, he 
analyzed the unfilled business of 
the company. Of the estimated $1,- 
204,100,000 value of orders on hand 
Dec. 31, 1940—an all-time high 
ship construction work amounted to 
$1,036,100,000, leaving $168,000,000 
for all other business on its books. 

Translated into steel, unfilled or- 
ders on that date were 2,224,000 net 


U.S. Steel’s 1940 


United States Steel Corp.’s net in- 
come in 1940 totaled $102,181,321, 
highest since 1930, and approximate- 
ly 2% times the 1939 net, $41,119,934. 
Fourth quarter earnings were $32,- 
763,251, compared with $28,729,178 
in the final period of 1939. 

After provision for preferred divi- 
dends, earnings were equal to $8.84 
per common share for the year and 
$3.04 per common share for the 
fourth quarter. 

Finished steel shipments for 
fourth quarter increased 10 per 
cent over the third period and 8 
per cent over the last three months 
in 1939. Fourth quarter shipments 
were 4,54? 383 net tons, or at a rate 


tons, against 1,670,000 a year previ- 
ously, a gain of 554,000 tons at a 
time when operations were much 
higher. This tonnage represented 
considerable defense work, including 
notably ship steel, much of which 
will not be needed for some time. 
However, he emphasized, if neces- 
sary Bethlehem can produce all this 
steel in three months’ time. ‘“Speak- 
ing of bottlenecks, it looks in this 
case as if the neck were a good 
deal larger than the bottle,” he re- 
marked. 

Mr. Grace said that Bethlehem 
has a minimum of 850,000 tons of 
ingot capacity authorized for this 
year, which will be in addition to 
its present rated capacity of 11,850,- 
000 tons. 

Bethlehem’s own program for ex- 
pansion this year calls for the ex- 
penditure of $34,862,124, but in ad- 
dition the company will spend $59.- 
000,000 of government money for 
ship yards and certain steel facili- 
ties, all of which will revert to the 
government for operation when the 
emergency is over. To this latter 
sum, he said, approximately $8,000,- 


000 could also be added for repair 


and expansion to facilities at a yard 
in Baltimore, where 13 ways are go- 
ing to be provided for building 50 
prefabricated cargo ships for the 
government. He estimated approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons of plates would 
be required for the 200 prefabricated 
ships, saying he saw no bottleneck 
in plates. 

Last year 27.1 per cent of Beth- 
lehem’s_ steel output was shipped 





abroad, with about two-thirds of 
that going to England and Canada. 
He said this was about double the 
average movement for the past three 
years, which was a little over 13 per 
cent. 

Unless costs advance, prices will 
remain steady, Mr. Grace said. He 
pointed out that prices had been 
stable for considerable time, not ad- 
vancing even at the outbreak of the 
European war. He thought every 
effort should be made to avoid in- 
flation and was convinced that this 
could be done. 

The company is in good posi- 
tion with respect to raw materials. 
It has two years’ supply of man- 
ganese ore on hand, and well more 
than a year’s supply of tin. 

Bethlehem had 131,785 on its pay- 
roll in December, the highest on 
record, with still more to be added. 
For the year of 1940 as a whole, the 
average enrollment was 118,439, 
against 95,029 in 1939. 

Payrolls last year amounted to 
$212,233,000, compared with $158,- 
490,000 in 1939. Average hourly 
wages in the fourth quarter of last 
year were 96.9 cents, and in the 
third quarter, 93.2, which was the 
highest up to that time. Weekly 
schedules in the fourth quarter av- 
eraged 38.2 and in the third, 36.6. 

In Bethlehem shipyards workers 
are on a 48-hour week schedule, re- 
ceiving overtime for all above 40 
hours. He explained that the ship- 
yard schedules were taken into ac- 
count in computing the general av- 
erage. 


Comparison of Bethlehem’s Earnings 


Fourth Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Year Year 
1940 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Consolidated income... $23,249,779 *$20,671,862 $20,432,849 $81,177,910 *$52,326,031 
Interest, other charges 1,548,667 1,600,993 1,929,900 7,616,132 7,494,614 


Provision for depletion, 
depreciation ...... 
Net income 


*Restated for purposes of comparison. 


of 93.3 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 4,196,029 tons, or 84.3 
per cent of capacity, in the last three 
months of 1939. Shipments for the 
entire 12 months last year totaled 
14,976,110 tons, 77.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 11,707,251 tons, 59.3 
per cent of capacity, in 1939. 
Taxes in 1940 totaled $85,294,204, 
of which $59,119,204 were for state, 
local and social security levies and 
$26,175,000 for federal income taxes. 
Comparable figures for 1939: $67,- 
017,086 total; $54,042,086 state, lo- 
cal and social security; and $12,- 
975,000 federal income. 
Corporation’s payroll in 1940 at 
$438,621,292 was highest in history 


7,184,333 *6,608,581 





$14,516,779 $12,462,288 $13,028,928 $48,677,524 $24,638,384 


5,175,021 24,884,254 *20,193,033 








Earnings Equal $8.84 a Common Share 


and currently is running at a rate 
of $492,000,000 annually. Previous 
peak was in 1937 when $432,000,000 
was expended for wages and sal- 
aries. In 1929, payroll was $420,- 
000,000. 

Average employment was 254,393 
for the full year and 272,087 for the 
fourth quarter. In 1939, employ- 
ment averaged 223,844 for the year 
and 257,783 for the last three 
months. 

Irving S. Olds, board chairman, 
announced the corporation’s capaci- 
ty at the beginning of this year was 
29,720,000 net tons of steel ingots, 
an increase of 1,925,000 net tons, 
or 6.9 per cent, since the beginning 


STEEL 














of 1940. He explained some of the 
gain resulted from additional elec- 
tric furnace capacity and some from 
enlargement of existing open 
hearths. Resumption of operations 
in various marginal units also has 
been a factor. Further increase of 
about 500,000 net tons will result 
from the improvement program at 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. and from electric furnaces pro- 
jected or under way. 

Asked whether he believed pres- 
ent capacity is adequate to fill de- 
fense, export and normal needs, Mr. 
Olds said: 

“Current capacity of the steel in- 
dustry is more than 84,000,000 net 
tons of ingots. According to what 
we know, about 20,000,000 net tons 
should take care of national de- 
fense needs and exports. This 
leaves 64,000,000 net tons for orders 
from domestic consumers, or more 
than all the ingots produced in 1929 
and only a little under total output 
last year. This seems to us as if 
there is enough steel to go around. 
About 2,500,000 additional net tons 
will be available late this year or 
early in 1942.” 


No Bottlenecks Yet 


Mr. Olds said he did not see any 
bottlenecks at present and that if 
any arose they probably would be 
temporary. Priorities, he believes, 
are unnecessary at this time. 

Finishing capacity is larger than 
ingot capacity, and finishing capaci- 
ty is flexible, he remarked. The 
Irvin works, with some alterations, 
could produce plates, for example. 

Direct government requirements 
now constitute about 5 per cent of 
the corporation’s total output, Mr. 
Olds said. The total going into de- 
fense work is impossible to estimate 
due to the variety of orders coming 
from consumers who may have gov- 
ernment orders. 

Exports ‘for 1940 took about 15 
per cent, dollar value, of produc- 
tion. Fourth quarter shipments 


were slightly lower than those in 
the third quarter. 

Unfilled orders are equal to about 
three months’ shipments at current 
rate. Domestic demand still is run- 
ning ahead of shipments, although 
volume has been slightly lower in 
recent weeks. 

Mr. Olds expressed the hope there 
would be no increases in costs that 


would necessitate an increase in 
prices. Labor is the biggest cost 
item. In regard to this, Mr. Olds 


said the corporation has not received 
any requests from the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing committee for a 
change in contract and that recent 
conferences between SWOC and cor 
poration officials have been explora 
tory and informal. 

No labor shortage exists in the 
steel industry, he said. The indus 
try has adjusted itself to the 40- 
hour week and now is working at a 
continuous rate. A longer week 
would not add greatly to produc- 
tion, Mr. Olds believes. 

Corporation directors last week 
declared the quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on preferred stock, 
payable Feb. 20 to record Feb. 3, 
and $1 per share on common stock, 
payable March 20 to record Feb, 20. 

Net current assets of corporation 
and subsidiaries on Dec. 31, after 
deducting both current dividend dec- 
larations, were $472,559,334, com- 
pared with $453,723,226 on Sept. 30, 
and $431,988,446 on Dec. 31, 1939. 

Unexpended balances on authori- 
zations for property additions and re- 
placements amounted to approxi- 
mately $148,600,000 at year’s end. 
Capital outlays for improvements 
and additions in 1940 were $64,600,- 
000. 


Inland’s 1940 Income $14,450,385; 
Production, Sales at New Levels 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, earned 


$14,450,385 net profit in 1940, as pro- 
duction, sales, number of employes 


Big Steel’s Fourth Quarter and 1940 Earnings 


Earnings and income (excluding items below)......... 
Less, state, local and social security tax provisions.......... 


ret Garmines aver GQu0Ve. TAREE... 2. 6.05 ci icici eee 
Less, depreciation, depletion and obsolescence allowances 


Profit from operations.... 


Net profit from sales of capital assets and securities (and 


sundry adjustments) 


Expense of patent litigation (less reserve therefor)...... 
Expense of future pensions (of employes retired in 1940 on 
account services prior tHeETeto).. .. 6.65. ct eee ei eee Nh 


Net income before interest charges and 


taxes 


Interest, discount and premium (bonds, mortgages and notes): 


Of subsidiary companies 


Of United States Steel Corp. .......... 


Net income before federal income taxes........... 


Provision for federal income taxes 


Net income applicable to capital stocks... 


February 3, 1941 


Fourth 

Quarter 
$85,367,044 
15,201,482 


Year 1940 
$280,066,069 
59,119,204 


$220,946,865 
71,168,471 


$70,165,562 
19,388,810 
$50,776,752 $149,778,394 


t 1,035,395 
1,850,000 


550,303 


6,969,318 6,969,318 


federal income 


$44,357,737 $141,994,471 


Tite. 6,430,815 
ees, 2 2,474,064 7,207,335 
$40,109,902 $128,356,321 


7,346,651 26,175,000 


$32,763,251 $102,181,321 





reachec new high 


and payrolls 
levels, according to Edward L. Ryer- 
son, chairman. This was equal to 
$8.87 per capital share, and com 
pared with net profit of $10,931,016 
or $6.73 per share in the preceding 


year. 

Earnings in fourth quarter, 1940, 
totaled $4,561,901, equal to $2.80 per 
share, slightly less than net profit 
of $4,574,441 or $2.81 per share in 
the period in 1939. This despite rec 
ord operations in the quarter, and 
due to provision of $1,165,551 for 
estimated excess profits tax. Provi- 
sion for excess profits tax for the 
vear was $1,749,368. 

Consolidated sales in 1940, said 
Mr. Ryerson, were approximately 
23 per cent greater than in the pre 
ceding year. employes in last quar- 
ter averaged 20,785; for the year, 
19,868 against 17,278 in 1939. Pay- 
rolls aggregated about $36,000,000 
last year, compared with $32,281,261 
in 1939. 

Inland’s exports were 7.5 per cent 
of shipments for the entire year and 
9.9 per cent in the last quarter. In 
1939 exports were 1.4 per cent of 
shipments. 

Ingot production for the year was 
2,901,870 net tons, averaged 93.8 per 
cent of theoretical capacity as 
against 77.7 per cent in 1939. Rate 
in fourth quarter was 106.7 per cent; 
in last quarter, 1939, it was 102.6 
per cent. 

Cash dividend of $1 per share 
was declared last week, payabie 
March 3 to record of Feb. 14. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s 1940 
Net $10,815,486, Double 1939 Profit 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., earned a net profit 
of $10,815,486 in 1940, more than 
double that of $5,004,484 in the pre- 
ceding year and about 10 per cent 
less than 1937’s aggregate, $12,190,- 
649. Net income last year, after pro 
vision for preferred stock dividends, 
was equal to $5.96 per common 
share, against $2.49 per share on 
common in 1939. 

Indicated fourth quarter, 1940, net 
profit computed from quarterly re- 
ports, was $5,549,976. It compared 
with net income of $3,693,225 in 
fourth quarter, 1939, and $2,842,280 
in the period ended Sept. 30, 1940. 


Republic Steel Plans $100,000,000 
Refinancing of Funded Debi 


2epublic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
last week reported intention to file 
with the securities and exchange 
commission early in February plans 
for financing in excess of $100,000,- 
000. Proceeds will be used to re- 
fund all the corporation’s existing 
funded debt and to increase its 
working funds slightly. 

Registration statement will sum- 
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marize Republic’s plant expansion 
and modernization program and 
its property acquisitions in the past 
five years. Statement will show 
the corporation expended in that 
period approximately $76,800,000 in 
constructing new facilities and in 
modernizing and extending its exist- 
ing facilities. Properties and equip- 
ment totaling about $30,900,000 
were retired. 

tepublic’s steel ingot capacity was 
increased more than 1,000,000 tons 
to 7,888,000 tons in the period; pig 
iron capacity was increased from 
3,954,000 tons to 4,830,000 tons. Al 
loy steel capacity was expanded 
from 159,000 tons to 388,000 tons; 
two new furnaces now under con 
struction will increase this to 500,- 
OOO tons per year. 

Dillon, Read & Co.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; and Lehman Bros. are ex 
pected to head the underwriters. 

Sixty-five representatives of bank- 
ing, investment and insurance firms 
from a dozen eastern cities inspec- 
ted northern Ohio plants of Republic 
Steel Corp. last week. 

Tour, which was made in chart- 
ered buses, started in Youngstown 
with inspection of Republic’s plants 
there and of Truscon Steel Co., a 
Republic subsidiary. Thursday after- 
noon a visit was paid to the Niles 
and Warren plants, after which the 
visitors were entertained at dinner 
in Cleveland. Cleveland steelworks 
were visited Friday morning and in 
the afternoon alloy operations in 
Canton and Massillon. 


Wheeling Nets $5,663,930, Clears 
$31.50 Accumulation on Preferred 


Dividend of $33 per share on its 
6 per cent preferred stock was de- 
clared last week by Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. Accumu- 
lations on the stock totaled $31.50 
per share and the dividend included 
these accruals plus $1.50 due April 
1, 1941. Corporation’s directors 
passed resolution calling for re- 
demption: April 1 of all the 6 per 
cent preferred outstanding at that 
date. Redemption price 1s $100, plus 
the $33 dividend. 

Directors also reported that cur- 
rently outstanding 6 per cent pre- 
ferred would remain exchangeable 
at the rate of one share of $5 cumu- 
lative prior preferred and one-hali 
share common for each share of the 
6 per cent preferred surrendered be- 
fore March 14. Exchange offer will 
terminate at that date. 

Wheeling’s net income last year 
aggregated $5,663,930 after all 
charges, and was equal to $6.59 per 
share on common after preferred 
dividend requirements. This com- 
pared with net profit of $5,560,753 or 
$6.40 per share on common in 1939. 

Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the $5 cumula- 
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Steel Employment 
585,000 in December 


@ Steel employment in December 
was approximately 585,000, an in- 
crease of 8000 over November, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel institute. Payrolls were $91,- 
233,000 against $$87,921,000 the 
month before. Wages received av- 
eraged 86.5 cents per hour compared 
with 86.2 cents in November. Aver- 
age hours per week were 37.6 
against 38.2 in November. 





tive convertible prior preferred was 
also declared, payable April 1 to 
record of March 14. 


Jones & Laughlin Net $10,277,029; 
Fourth Quarter Profit Increases 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports 1940 net profit, 
subject to audit and year-end adjust- 
ments, was $10,277,029. This was 
equal, after annual preferred di- 
vidend requirements, to $10.70 per 
share on common. Net income in 
1939 was $3,188,944 or $5.43 per 





share on the $7 preferred. 

Fourth quarter net income was 
$4,044,126, and was equal to $5.23 per 
share on common after quarterly 
dividend requirements on the $7 
cumulative preferred stock. This 
compared with net profit of $2,907,- 
755 or $3.26 per share on common 
in the fourth quarter of 1939 and 
$2,956,647 or $3.35 per common 
share in period ended Sept. 30, 1940. 

Dividend accumulation on the $7 
cumulative preferred stock totaled 
$45 per share as of Jan. 1, 1941. 


$15,066,341 Net Income Earned by 
National Steel Corp. in 1940 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
reports net income earned in fourth 
quarter, 1940, totaled $6,271,187. This 
was equal to $2.84 per share on the 
corporation’s capital stock and com- 
pared with net profit of $3,827,311 or 
$1.74 per capital share earned in 
third quarter last year. Net profit 
in fourth quarter, 1939, was $5,292,- 
331 or $2.40 per share. 

Aggregate net income last year 
was $15,066,341, equal to $6.83 per 
share. Total net profit in 1939 was 
$12,581,636 or $5.71 per share. Ex- 
cess profits tax provision last year 
was $2,045,974, equal to 93 cents 
per share. 
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Deficit Stairs Steeper 


@ Federal annual and cumulative fed- 
eral deficits turn sharply upward, due, 
in part, to rearmament expense. By 
end of fiscal year 1942, the cumulative 
deficit since 1931 will be $42,500,000,000, 
according to the President's budget 
message. More than half estimated ex- 
penditures for the next fiscal year will 
be deficit-financed. Chart data from 
Natienal Industrial Conference board 
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$230,000,000 Road Building Program 


“Essential to National Defense” 


@ HIGHWAY construction as a 
factor in national defense occupied 
the principal attention of partici- 
pants in the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Road 
Builders’ association, last week in 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Contrary to usual custom, the ex- 
position of road building equipment 
which has been held in conjunction 
with this convention in the past was 
omitted this year. While this held 
the registered attendance to a little 
over 6000, large audiences were pres- 
ent for the various sessions. 

A $230,000,000 road construction 
program has been certified as neces- 
sary to national defense by the war 
and navy departments and the ad- 
visory commission to the council 
of national defense, the convention 
was told in a message from John 
M. Carmody, administrator, federal 
works agency. The vital need, he 
said, is 4000 miles of road within 
and approaching military reserva- 
tions and industrial sites. Access 
roads to camps and industrial sites 
represent more than half the mile- 
age and about three-quarters of the 
total cost of urgent defense roads. 

A secondary aspect of the pro- 
gram was described by Mr. Carmody 
in the case of the 75,000 miles of 


longer routes designated as ‘the 
strategic networks.” 
“These highways have many 


weaknesses,” he stated. ‘Four thou- 
sand miles of them are less than 18 
feet wide, 14,000 more are deficient 
in surface strength, 24,000 of their 
bridges are deficient in strength and 
500 more bridges are not wide 
enough.” 

Building of highways should be 
considered as an investment rather 
than an expenditure, according to 
H. G. Sours, president of the associa- 
tion, and Ohio state director of high- 
ways. He urged that the financing 
of defense highways be considered 
a definite part of the entire defense 
program and should, therefore, not 
rest completely on the shoulders 
of the individual states. He ex- 
plained that the federal government 
should assume a large part of ex- 
penditures for military needs. 

Charles M. Upham, engineer-direc- 
tor of the association, pointed out 
that although the need for bring- 
ing 14,000 miles of public roads in 
the 75,000 miles of defense network 
up to standard has been known for 
six months, no additional road funds 
beyond the regular federal-aid al- 
lotments have been made available. 

“It is inconceivable that billions 
are to be spent for defense without 
taking into consideration the fact 
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that a considerable part of this ex- 
penditure will be far from 100 per 
cent effective unless something is 
done to the road system in areas 
where the battle ground is likely to 
lie,’ declared Arthur W. Brandt, su- 
perintendent of public works, A\l- 
bany, N. Y. 

Describing the important part 
roads have played in the current Eu- 
ropean war, he said that Germany, 
with only 300,000 motor vehicles, 
including military equipment, built 
highways that would have cost $2,- 
000,000,000 to reproduce here. These 
roads were a vital factor in enabling 
Germany to move its war machine 
rapidly to attack points and in fa- 
cilitating the transport of supplies. 
Allied forces, on the other hand, 
constantly were hampered by inade- 
quate highways. 

Proposes “Evacuation Roads” 


A proposal to build “evacuation 
roads” from seaboard cities with a 
view to preventing civilian stam- 
pedes in event of invasion was pre- 
sented by R. Getty Browning, chief 
engineer, North Carolina state high- 
way department. 

In welcoming delegates to the con- 
vention, Mayor La Guardia, New 
York, warned the association not to 
“try to pin normal road-building ac- 
tivities on to national defense.” 

A detailed study of the design and 
application of elevated highways 
was presented in the report of the 








committee on elevated highways, 
of which V. G. Iden, secretary, 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, is chairman. This study 
was prepared by Ralph R. Leffler, 
chief structural engineer for the 
sanitary district of Chicago. 

In brief, the problem as outlined 
by Mr. Leffler, is to determine the 
best pattern for adequate roadways 
for autos and buses from the out- 
skirts of built-up areas to conveni- 
ent parking in the inner parts of the 
central business district of a _ typi- 
cal or near-typical “Big City.” 

His answer is: “Beautiful, stream 
lined elevated highways with bright, 
smooth, wide and long undersur 
faces, supported on well-shaped col- 
umns amid playgrounds, parks and 
wooded areas in rights-of-ways over 
300 feet wide. And, in the central 
business district, the same type of 
structure between the skyscrapers 
in the existing streets, with direct 
connections, at the second and third 
floor levels, to multi-storied garages 
and to the less rentable second to 
eighth stories of office buildings 
for parking.” Sketches of typical 
installations accompanied the report 

Present officers of the association 
were re-elected for the coming year. 
In addition to H. G. Sours, presi- 
dent, these include: Vice presidents, 
Paul B. Reinhold, Reinhold & Co., 
Pittsburgh; John E. Ballenger, Bal- 
lenger Construction Co., Lakeland, 
Fla.; Lion Gardiner, Jaeger Machine 
Co., Columbus; Stanley Abel, super- 
visor, Kern county, Taft, Calif.; 
secretary, Charles M. Upham, 
engineer-director of the association, 
and treasurer, H. C. Whitehurst, di- 
rector of highways, District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington. 


. ow 


@ Mayor La Guardia of New York (left); H. G. Sours, director, Ohio department 

of highways and president. American Road Builders’ association (center) and 

Charles M. Upham. engineer-director of the association, Washington, at thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the association in New York, Jan. 27-31 

















CIO Head Proposes Management-Labor 


Council To Operate Steel Industry 


@ CREATION of an industry coun- 
cil consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of management and 
the Steel Workers Organizing 
committee, with a government rep- 
resentative as chairman, to co-ordi- 
nate the steel industry into “one 
great production unit” is proposed 
by Philip Murray, CIO president, 
in a survey of the steel industry 
released last week. 

Mr. Murray’s survey has been sub- 
mitted to the President, cabinet 
members and national defense offi- 
cials. 

Second to his proposal for joint 
labor-management-government con- 
trol of the industry, the most ar- 
resting statement contained in the 
survey is: 

“In the United States a total of 
5,920,195 net tons of steel melting 
and finishing capacity now idle can 
be brought into actual production 
in the year 1941, under the tradi- 
tional ‘business as usual’ methods 
of operating the steel industry.” 


Steel’s “Idle” Capacity 


Mr. Murray summarizes this idle 
capacity as follows: 

(1)—-1,965,800 net tons of bessemer 
steel melting capacity is idle, while 
open hearth and electric steel facili- 
ties are operating at 99 per cent 
of capacity. 

(Bessemer production has been in- 
creasing steadily in recent months. 
April, 1940, production was 176,335 
net tons, or at a rate of 35.76 per 
cent of capacity. June output was 
304,381 net tons. October produc- 
tion was 408,053 tons and Novem- 
ber’s 418,491 net tons, or at a rate 
of 84.86 per cent of bessemer capac- 
itvy-—-The Editors) 

(2)-—-Extension of use of the bes- 
semer flame-control process. de- 
veloped by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, should raise bes- 
semer steel output fuily 1,000,000 net 
tons. 

(Several leading producers already 
have been licensed to use this proc- 
ess and other companies now are ne- 
gotiating for licenses. See StTeEe., 
Jan. 27, p. 18.—The Editors) 

(3)—-Idle open hearth and finish- 
ing facilities represent 2,454,395 net 
tons of capacity which could be 
brought into production by operat- 
ing facilities that are completely idle 
at present and by rounding out the 
melting and finishing facilities of 
certain of these firms. 

(Trades to equalize capacity and 
to overcome a lack of balance in cer- 
tain departments are fairly common 
practice. For example, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. devotes a blast 


furnace to manufacturing pig iron 
for Jones & Laughlin—STEEL, Dec. 
2, 1940, p. 22.—The Editors) 

(4)—-One-half million net tons of 
new billet steel capacity could be 
released for armament and other 
purposes by having the 16 small pro. 
ducers of rerolled concrete reinfore- 
ing bars bring their finishing facili- 
ties into capacity operations. 

(Releasing new billet capacity by 
increasing output of the rerolling 
mills is normal practice during pe- 
riods of high demand for steel. Re- 
cently producers of bars and other 
sections from rerolling rails _ ob- 
tained a preference through govern- 
ment channels for this type mate- 
rial. See STEEL, Jan. 20, p. 24. 
The Editors) 

Consensus in the steel industry 
was that Mr. Murray’s survey gave 
wide publicity to a situation well 
realized by informed persons and 
which is being adjusted as far as 
possible. 

The SWOC survey also finds the 
large steel companies are overload- 
ed with orders, backlogs are run- 
ning from two to four months, while 
smaller companies are operating 
their open hearth departments as 
little as 45 per cent of capacity. 

Total employment of steel work- 
ers and salaried employes, the re- 
port states, is 26,106 below the peak 
of 603,106 reached in August, 1937. 

Mr. Murray reported: “A diligent 
effort has been made in this survey 
to determine whether an over-all ex- 
pansion of steel facilities is needed. 
Frankly, we do not Know. The state- 
ments of government spokesmen 
that a large-scale steel expansion 
program is necessary, as well as 
the statements of industry spokes- 
men that present facilities are ade- 
quate to meet all steel needs are 
unconvincing. The heat should be 
taken out of the controversy. Man- 
agement, organized labor, and gov- 
ernment representatives should get 
together and ascertain the truth of 
the situation.” 


“Top Scheduling Clerk” 


The CIO president’s plan for a 
labor-management-government coun- 
cil would, he contends, “assure this 
country of an adequate supply of 
iron and steel for civilian and mili- 
tary needs.” 

The plan “proposes to obtain this 
steel in two ways: First, through 
the most efficient co-ordination and 
use of present steel producing facili- 
ties; and, second, through a well- 
reasoned, responsible program to ex- 
pand steel melting and finishing 
capacities where necessary. 





“The plan... has its foundation 
in the creation of a ‘top scheduling 
clerk’ for the entire steel industry. 
Each mill and each company has a 
scheduling clerk to achieve the high- 
est possible productive efficiency. 

It is as practical to achieve 
this type of industry-wide co-ordi- 
nation as it is to achieve mill-wide 
and company-wide co-ordination of 
steel orders with productive facili- 
ties.” 

Washington observers predicted 
the plan would receive consideration 
but would not be adopted. In fact, 
some observers believe the business- 
men representatives in the defense 
setup are becoming a bit weary of 
the various “plans” submitted by la- 
bor leaders to speed defense pro- 
duction. 


Steel Capacity at 
84,152,000 Tons, 
Reaches Peak 


@ STEEL producing capacity has 
reached a new peak, 84,152,000 net 
tons of ingots and castings per year, 
according to the American Iron and 
Steel institute’s annual survey of 
productive capacity. 

Present rated capacity represents 
a rise of more than 2,500,000 tons 
per year over the figure of 81,619,- 
000 tons annual capacity rated Dec. 
31, 1939, and is almost 40 per cent 
higher than capacity of 61,021,000 
tons reported at the close of 1918. 

Compared with steel capacity in 
1929 of 72,985,000 tons, present fig- 
ures show an advance of fully 15 
per cent, nearly twice as much as 
the percentage increase in the na- 
tion’s population since 1929. 

Rated capacity figures compiled 
and published by the institute are 
based on actual operating experi- 
ence of every steelmaking furnace 
in the industry. 

In total rated capacity, as report- 
ed, generous allowance is made for 
time lost by periodic shutdowns of 
furnaces for repairs, relining, and 
so forth. If necessary, industry 
could produce up to 2.5 per cent 
more than rated capacity which 
would increase its maximum work- 
ing capacity at the present time to 
as much as 86,250,000 tons. 

Included in net increase of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 tons of annual 
capacity during 1940 are capacities 
of new furnaces installed during the 
year and added capacity created by 
modernization and enlargement of 
older furnaces. 

In addition, certain steel com- 
panies have brought back into serv- 
ice some steelmaking equipment, 
both open-hearth furnaces and bes- 
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semer converters, which had been 
removed from the active list a year 
or so ago but which had not been 
dismantled. During 1940 the steel 
industry’s annual capacity for pro- 
ducing ingots and castings by the 
open-hearth process rose from 73,- 
722,000 to 74,566,000 tons. 

Annual bessemer steel capacity 
rose from 6,010,000 tons at the close 
of 1939 to 6,997,000 at the end of 
1940. Further additions to open- 
hearth capacity to come into produc- 
tion later in 1941 have already been 
announced by several companies 
but are not included in the above 
iigures. 

Capacity for producing steel in 
electric furnaces rose from 1,883,- 
000 tons as of Dec. 31, 1939, to 2,- 
586,090 tons as of Dec. 31, 1940. 
Nearly all of that increase came 
from the construction of new fur- 
naces ordered during 1940 and com- 
pleted before the year ended. 

Other new electric furnaces now 
under construction are expected to 
increase that total capacity still fur- 
ther during the first half of 1941. 
The industry’s capacity for produc- 
ing crucible steel decreased during 
1940 from 5400 tons annually to 
3900. 


Priorities on Machine 
Tools After Feb. 28 


@ E. R. Stettinius, director of the 
priorities division, office of produc- 
tion management, announced Friday 
that all machine tool builders have 
been requested not to deliver ma- 
chine tools to any customers after 
Feb. 28, unless customers have ob- 
tained priority ratings. 

This request has been transmitted 
to all machine tool manufacturers 
in a letter sent out by Stettinius. 

Effect of this action will be to give 
the defense program first call on 
total output of the machine tool in- 
dustry. 


Plant To Reduce Texas 
Ore by Natural Gas 


@ Madaras Steel Corp. of Texas, 
O. H. Grissom, president, announces 
its first commercial plant will be 
located at Longview, Tex., using 
a process for reduction of iron ore 
by natural gas, developed by Julius 
D. Madaras, Detroit. A 220-acre 
site has been underwritten by Long- 
view citizens, at a cost of $22,000, 
and will be presented to the corpo- 
ration. 

Construction of the plant will 
begin immediately, production to 
begin following installation of equip- 
ment and preliminary tests. Ore 
will be obtained from deposits ex- 
tending through 23 East Texas 
counties. 
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. Up 


@® STEELWORKS operations last week were estimated at 97 per cent 01 


capacity, a gain of 1% points 


from 


the revised figure for the preced 


ing week, which has been adjusted on the basis of the new capacity fig 
ures as of Dec. 31, 1940, as announced by the American Iron and Steel 


institute. 
vised to the new basis. 
in two and remained stationary in 


per cent; two years ago it was 53 


Youngstown, O. Advanced 1 
point to 95 per cent, with 74 open 
hearths and three bessemers active. 
Republie Steel Corp. added one open 
hearth at Warren, O., Thursday, 
giving 75 active at the week end. 
Outlook for this week is for the 
same rate or possibly a further rise 
of 1 point. Republic will take off 
one open hearth at Warren for re- 
pairs but may add one at Youngs- 
town. 

Detroit Drop of 3 points to 92 
per cent resulted from furnace idle- 
ness because of repairs. 

Birmingham, Ala. Unchanged 
at 100 per cent, which has prevailed 
for five weeks. 

St. Louis Advanced 2% points 
to 90 per cent, the highest since 
1937. One steel company plans to 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Feb. 1 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh ; 96.5 Qj 05 78 46 
Chicago Cater ee + 15 85.5 48.5 
Eastern Pa. .. 96 None 78 34 
Youngstown . & - J 51 42 
Wheeling . . 100 None 82 64 
Cleveland ..... 86.5 i235 77 64 
Buffalo .. 93 None 60.5 39.5 
Birmingham .. 100 None 90 80 
New England 88 -12 66 70 
Cincinnati ... 90 None 64.5 55 
St. Louis. . 90 + 25 70 18.5 
Detroit .... 92 - 3 93 92 
Average . *97 j 15 765 33 


On new capacity basis. 





All January figures in the accompanying chart 
Production last week rose in five districts, dropped 
five. A year ago the rate was 76 
per cent. 


have been re 


add an open hearth idle since No 
vember, 1937. 

Cincinnati Continued at 90 pei 
cent, two open hearths still being 
down for repair work. 

Cleveland Gained 2'2 
‘86% per cent, as one interest added 
further production units. 

Chicago Up 1% points to 98 
per cent as repairs were completed 
on some units. 

Pittsburgh 
duction units increased 
96% per cent. 

Wheeling Held at 100 per cent 
for the third consecutive week. 

New England Loss of two open 
hearths for repairs lowered produc 
tion to 88 per cent, a drop of 12 
points. Rebound is expected this 
week. 

Central eastern seaboard Steady 
at 96 per cent, for the third week, 
all available facilities being active. 

Buffalo Held at 93 per cent, 
with schedule for this week 2% 
points higher as an open hearth is 
returned to service. 


points to 


Adjustments in pro 
%-point to 


Blast Furnace Relining 
Completed in 60 Days 


@ Unusual speed was achieved in 
relining a blast furnace by Wiscon- 
sin Steel Co., Chicago, subsidiary of 
International Harvester Co. Its No. 
2 stack at South Chicago, Ill., was 
blown out Dec. 1 and blown in Jan. 
30, completely relined and rehabili- 
tated. The stack has capacity of 
600 tons daily. Usually the work 
thus completed in 60 days requires 
SO days. 
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Britain’s Pig Iron 
Purchases Heaviest 


M@ DECEMBER pig iron exports 
were nearly triple those of Novem- 
ber, 70,856 gross tons, valued at $1,- 
857,231, against 27,838 tons. Of the 
total 4764 tons, valued at $138,093, 
went to Japan but the larger part 
moved to the United Kingdom, 57,- 
917 tons, valued at $1,501,903. The 
Union of South Africa received 4758 
tons, valued at $125,061. 

Scrap exports in December were 
lower, 68,135 tons, valued at $1,208,- 
110, compared with 73,809 tons, 
valued at $1,273,398, in November. 
The United Kingdom took 55,290 
tons, valued at $1,014,829, Canada 
9933 tons, value $150,231 and Mexico 
2522 tons, value, $30,826. 

Fabricated plates exported in De- 
cember totaled 5364 tons, valued at 
$402,699, the United Kingdom taking 
2494 tons, valued at $79,808, Panama 
1452 tons, value $170,785 and British 
Indies 847 tons, value $99,628. Non- 
alloy plate exports totaled 37,378 
tons, valued at $2,312,634, against 
12,7796 tons in November. Canada 
received 12,356 tons, valued at $840,- 
268, United Kingdom 8084 tons, 
value $373,435, Netherlands Indies, 
1173 tons, value $234,775. 

Nonalloy bar exports in December 
were 28,636 tons, valued at $1,794,- 
602, compared with 37,950 tons in 
November. Japan took 4081 tons, 
valued at $230,175, Canada 3412 tons, 
value $222,964, United Kingdom 3113 
tons, value $181,033, Panama 3113 
tons, value $159,080, Union of South 
Africa, 2018 tons, value $238,774. 

December exports of plain struc- 
tural shapes were 40,423 tons, 
valued at $1,927,031, in November, 
36,524 tons. The United Kingdom 
took 24,585 tons, valued at $1,046,- 
386 and Canada 7958 tons, value 


$427,615. Plate exports in December 
were 6160 tons, valued at $647,104, 
against 5587 tons in November, the 
United Kingdom receiving 1275 tons, 
valued at $154,292 and Panama 1458 
tons, value $145,592. 

Nonalloy ingots and blooms ex- 
ported in December totaled 240,095 
tons, valued at $9,338,482, compared 
with 226,437 tons in November. The 
United Kingdom took 177,001 tons, 
valued at $6,919,074, Japan 48,669 
tons, valued $1,743,703 and Canada 
7434 tons, value $358,829. Ingots 





STEEL Index Is Ready 


The index to Volume 107, STEEL, 
for the last six months of 1940, now 
is ready for distribution. Copies 
will be sent to all subscribers re- 
questing them. 





and blooms exported in December 
totaled 17,979 tons, valued at $1,938,- 
510, against 58,404 in November. 
The United Kingdom took 17,161 
tons, value $1,920,410, Canada 812 
tons, value $62,534. 

Total exports of pig iron for 1940 
were 555,471 tons, scrap 2,793,718 
tons, nonalloy ingots and blooms 
2,265,064 tons and alloy ingots and 
blooms 254,961 tons. 


‘‘Fear of Shortages, Not 
Prices, Motivates Buying’’ 
@ Fear of shortages rather than 


higher prices causes buying of im- 
portant materials three to. six 


months ahead, according to the busi- 


ness survey committee, National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. 
Only moderate price increases are 





for defense materials will become 
increasingly marked in 1941, and 
expected in 1941, because of the 
government’s attitude. So far only 
advances thoroughly justified by 
rising costs have been tolerated, the 
survey states. 

Practically no prices have de- 
clined, the majority have been sta- 
bilized and only in a few instances 
have they advanced far beyond 
reason based on costs, it continues. 

“There is evident a race between 
defense program needs and demand 
for more ordinary commercial goods 
that enter consuming channels ir- 
respective of the nation-wide urg- 
ency of government orders of every 
description.” 

The survey predicts preferences 
“conditions will become more string- 
ent rather than more flexible before 
many weeks have passed.” 

Inventories are being increased, 
but they have not been built up 
to the extent intended in many 
cases, because of increasing con- 
sumption. Makers of nondefense 
products in particular have been 
buying heavily. 

“Many feel that everything is to 
be gained by maintaining supplies 
which have been accumulated. 
Prices are unlikely to work lower 
particularly in the materials re- 
lated to the metal working indus- 
tries, or goods that have to pass 
through machine operations.” 


@ Seventy-five millimeter shells 
are being roughed out 19 times 
faster today than they were during 
the last war, Fred C. Dull, vice 
president, Monarch Machine Tool 
Co., Sidney, O., told a group of engi- 
neers of the International Business 
Machines Corp., Endicott, N. Y., last 
week. 





Streamlined Rock Crusher 





Touring Country 


@ Recr and side views of the versatile new gyratory rock 
crusher with gasoline power unit. built by Allis-Chalmers 
Mig. Co., Milwaukee, and mounted on this huge stream- 
lined truck for a novel demonstration tour of the country. This 
unit will demonstrate the crusher’s many unique features right 
at operators’ plants, enabling them to test its efficiency on 





their own materials 
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Railroads and Defense Commission 


Agree on Scrap Steel, Rail Price 


@ LEADING railroads of the coun- 
try acting in co-operation with the 
national defense advisory commis- 
sion have agreed virtually to limit 
the price of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel] scrap to $21 per gross ton, 
Pittsburgh, a reduction of $1 per 
ton from January prices. 

This was revealed Friday in a tele- 
gram from the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., advising its mem- 
bers that the railroad list of offer- 
ings for prices in February would 
state: 

“In conformity with our policy of 
co-operating with the advisory com- 
mission to the council of national 
defense, any prices out of line with 
the publicly expressed desire of the 
commission to prevent unduly high 
prices will be rejected.” 

The following telegram was sent 
to all members of the institute: 

“We understand officially that 
railroads have agreed with the de- 
fense commission that prices of $21, 
Pittsburgh, per gross ton, No. 1 
heavy melting steel scrap, on Febru- 
ary railroad lists will not be consid- 
ered unduly high. This compares 
with $22 price on January lists. We 
also understand that price of $26 per 
gross ton, Pittsburgh, on rerolling 
rails and $24 gross ton, Pittsburgh, 
on scrap rails, will not be consid- 
ered unduly high on such February 
lists. The increase of $1 per ton on 
rerollers is to defray railroads addi- 
tional cost in sorting them from 
scrap rails and that scrap rails are 
to be available for foundry pur- 
poses, according to defense com- 
mission instructions.” 

When seen at the office of the in- 


e 


Spirit of 1941? 


M@ Not a new development of science 
in a combination machine gun and 
giant mortar, as it would appear from 
the picture, but the upper half of an 
80,000-kilowatt turbine shell being built 
by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the Duke Power Co., in North 
Carolina. Instead of destructive pro- 
jectiles, this mammoth machine will hurl 
kilowatts of useful electricity to keep 
the wheels of industry turning in grind- 
ing out the country’s defense program. 
It will be installed in the Buck plant in 
Rowan county, N. C., making this the 
largest in the Duke power system 
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stitute here, Louis J. Borinstein, 
president of the institute, and Eda- 
win C. Barringer, executive secre- 
tary, stated that these prices had 
been given to them by C. A. Bishop, 
deputy administrator of the price 
stabilization commission, and Mr. 
Bishop was assured that everything 
possible would be done to comply 
with the wishes of the government. 

The announcement that scrap rails 
are to be available for foundry pur- 
poses, according to defense commis- 
sion instructions, indicates a closer 
co-operation with the foundries. 

Routine maters were discussed at 
at an all-day session of the board of 
directors of the institute in Wash- 
ington Jan. 30. 


Oklahomans Donate Ten 
Cars of Scrap to Britain 


@ An “iron for Britain” movement 
is being sponsored by Fred McDuff, 
oil equipment manufacturer of Semi- 
nole, Okla. The first results were ten 


iron, title to 


car loads of 
which was accepted last week by a 


scrap 


British representative. Mr. McDuff 
has termed it a nonprofit project 
in which the old metal will be cast 
into bars by American labor and 
shipped to England for use in arma- 
ment manufacture. 

i 


DIED: 


@ FRED A. BIGELOW, 72, presi- 
dent, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., in that city, Jan. 23. Born in 
Paxton, Mass., he was graduated 
from Worcester Polytechnic insti- 
tute in 1891 and a year later went to 
Germany to pursue advanced studies 
in chemistry. Returning to this 
country, he joined Spaulding & Jen- 
nings Steel Co., Jersey City, N. J., as 
chemist; in 1904 was appointed sales- 
man for Carpenter Steel in the New 
England territory and in 1910 be- 
came western sales manager, with 


headquarters in Cleveland. While 
there he was actively associated 
with the Cleveland Community 


fund, one of the first charitable or- 
ganizations of its kind. Transfer- 
ring to Reading in 1915 to become 
sales manager, he was elected vice 
president a year later, and presi- 
dent in 1920. 
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Employers’ right to hire detectives for protection against 
sabotage, theft is undisputed . . . Opposition to federal 
antistrike legislation voiced by national chamber of com- 
merce ... Rapid, widespread extension of subcontracting 
for defense urged by industrial engineers . . . Congress to 
receive new tax program for defense financing before March 4 
... Strategic, critical materials purchases total $376,724,200 


WASHINGTON 
@ NOTHING in federal labor = stat- 
utes prohibits employment of de- 
tectives to protect industrial plants 
from sabotage, theft, or for any 
other legal purpose. 

This is the opinion of lawyers 
representing the national labor re- 
lations board and employers’ asso. 
ciations, questioned by STEEL. 

Inquiry was prompted by a recent 
Washington news-letter comment in- 
dicating some misunderstanding on 
this point; reporting employers were 
complaining they could not protect 
their plants because of restrictions 
in the labor relations act. 

In simple terms, it is unlawful 
for detectives, or others, to interfere 
with labor’s rights as defined in the 
labor act. However, there is no ques- 
tion about employers’ right to hire 
detectives to spot suspects in order 
to protect property. 

In at least two cases federal cir- 
cuit courts have held, in effect, that 
it is lawful for detectives to report 
labor union activities—although un- 
lawful for an employer to use the 
information to interfere with legi- 
timate labor organization. 


Chamber of Commerce Committee 
Opposes Antistrike Legislation 


Opposition to federal antistrike 
legislation as a means of prevent- 
ing interruptions to work on na- 
tional defense projects is expressed 
in a report of the committee on 
manufacture of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Setting up the framework of a 
proposed national labor policy for 


30 


the duration of the emergency, the 
committee states the following con- 
clusion: 

“Public policy is opposed to inter- 
ference with defense. 

“The interrelation of businesses 
makes it next to impossible to draw 
a line between defense and non- 
defense industries. 

“The national chamber believes 
that antistrike laws will prove in- 
effective and that they will deny 
fundamental rights to our citizens. 
The chamber further believes that 
public interest will be best served 
by voluntary co-operation. 

“To this end the chamber enlists 
the support of its member organiza- 
tions in urging all employers to de- 
velop plans with their employes de- 
signed to promote the amicable and 
prompt adjustment of labor disputes 
which may arise; and, shouid these 
internal plans fail, recommends that 
existing conciliatory services now 
available be enlisted and used to 
facilitate prompt settlement of such 
disputes.” 

Stating its position in greater 
detail the committee adds: 

“With full recognition of the im- 
portance of preventing interruptions 
in the defense program, we never- 
theless have grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of urging federal legisla- 
tion for this purpose, to apply to 
all industries participating in this 
program. Of necessity, such legisla- 
tion, although ostensibly designed 
to provide a basis for maintaining 
peace in industry, will have as its 
main objective the development of 
a national labor policy for the emer- 
gency period. Accordingly, it not 


only will deal with unusual and 
emergency conditions but it must 
also be prepared and advanced un- 
der circumstances that preclude 
the full use of the deliberative proc- 
ess so essential to sound legislative 
procedure. 

“Nor are we convinced that there 
is present need for additional feder- 
al legislation in the field of indus- 
trial relations. In particular, we 
refer to legislation of the ‘anti- 
strike’ variety. Despite the occur- 
rence of isolated instances of labor 
disagreements which appear to have 
received undue prominence in the 
press, there is every evidence of 
an increasing determination on the 
part of both management and work- 
ers to develop voluntary methods 
for the adjustment of labor diffi- 
culties and thus to prevent produc- 
tion stoppage. According to recent 
estimate, such voluntary methods 
will probably prove effective in 99 
per cent of the defense industries. 


“Subscribe to Congress’ Views” 


“In holding to this opinion we sub- 
scribe to the views expressed by 
the judiciary committee of the house 
of representatives of the 76th con- 
gress, following consideration of 
several measures designed to pro- 
vide settlement of labor disputes in 
defense industries. 

“After contacting interested agen- 
cies of the government and other 
advised sources, the committee ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘no recom- 
mendations at this time as to ad- 
ditional legislation would be in har- 
mony with the public interest.’ The 
committee added it felt justified in 
the expectation ‘that there will be 
complete harmony among the agen- 
cies of government and of labor and 
capital and the people in keeping 
the machinery producing war ma- 
terials in operation at capacity.’ We 
are aware of no subsequent changes 
in conditions that would qualify the 
value of the soundness of these con- 
clusions. 

“Normal dictates of patriotism on 
the part of our citizens, employers 
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3-ton bundles of steel sheets unloaded quickly 
without damage. 





Crane interlocks with spur tracks for safe 
movement of stock. 











Retractible crane reduces cost of unloading 
steel from trucks. 





Special racks eliminate rehandling of parts 
through baking process. 














Skilled labor is expensive. Why 
waste it in handling operations. 
A simple overhead monorail 
system to perform the “lift” and 
“Carry” jobs will show an immedi- 


ate return in saved man-power. 


Standard parts assemble into 
complete systems to meet special 
requirements so that American 
MonoRail engineers are able to 
solve many problems without 
excessive cost. Let them survey 


your requirements at no obligation. 


Write for copy of ‘Blue 
Book” showing hundreds 


of installations 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and employes alike, supplemented 
by the force of a steadily increas- 
ing public opinion against unneces- 
sary interruptions to the defense 
program, are already exerting a 
strong influence in favor of volun- 
tary settlement of labor grievances. 
Loss of man-hours due to strikes 
in 1940 was approximately one-half 
of the 1939 figure. While it can 
scarcely be asserted that this is sole- 
ly due to improved methods adopted 
by employers and employes for han- 
dling labor relations problems, it is 
entirely conceivable that the imposi- 
tion of further legislative restric- 
tions may result in a definite re- 
versal of the present trend.” 


Extension of Subcontracting for 
Defense Urged by Engineers 


Morris L. Cooke, management en- 
gineer attached to the staff of Sid- 
ney Hillman, made public a state- 
ment issued by a conference of in- 
dustrial engineers called here to 
consider problems concerned with 
“farming out” of defense contracts. 

“As a nation engaged in a mighty 
effort,” the statement said, “we are 
making far too little use of our 
secondary producing facilities. A 
great part, if not all, of the manu- 
facturing machinery of the country, 
regardless of age, can be brought 
into defense production.” 

Engineers approved pioneer work 
by the labor division of the defense 
commission under direction of Mr. 
Cooke in surveying “ghost towns” 
and stimulating national recognition 
of the need for swinging idle man- 


power and idle machines into the 
defense program. 


“The success and effectiveness of 
the principle of subcontracting or 
farming out has been’ demon- 
strated,” the report says, “and the 
need for its rapid and widespread 
extension is vitally urgent.” 

In their statement the engineers 
placed blame for only partial use of 
the facilities of the nation’s small 
firms on the fact that defense pro- 
duction is still in its preliminary 
stages, on “the failure of prime con- 
tractors to tap this large reservoir 
of latent productivity.” 

“Owners and managers of smaller 
plants have not appreciated the pos- 
sibility that their facilities could 
and should be fully engaged in de- 
fense production.” 

The engineers recommended that 
each prime contractor set up a 
group within his own organization 
to specialize in the handling of sub- 
contractors. “This implies,” they 
added, “that a sound, well-knit and 
co-ordinated effort is necessary be- 
tween the prime contractor and his 
subcontractors. It is not a part-time 
job.” 


Changes in Zinc Scrap Price 
Situation Recommended 


An industry committee last week 
submitted recommendations for cor- 
recting the present price situation 
in zine scrap and secondary zinc 
markets and an announcement of 
measures will be made shortly, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Leon Hen- 
derson. He emphasized that the 





Metals Reserve Co. Purchases Total $376,724,200 


@ Jesse H. Jones, federal loan administrator, made a report to the con- 
gress last week in which he stated that purchases to date by the Metals 
Reserve Co., set up to acquire reserves of critical and strategic mate- 


rials, are approximately as follows: 
Tons 


On Hand 


Antimony: 

a ee eee eae se Z.a02 

PENS Go weal oS bel erat 
Chrome Ore: 

ae eg |) 

fe ER a eee 
Copper: 

Latin American ........ 
Graphite: 


CT | i 411 
Manganese Ore: 
gigs. "ae See ae 34,237 
Latin American ......... 1,943 
A ee ee eee cae 
Tungsten Trioxide: 
SOS ok scares + etek 
Tin: 


YF a ee 13,985 
Te gr TES a et ive 

Antimony, Wolframite and 
Tin—Chinese (respective 
quantities undetermined). 


Tons Tons 

Afloat On Order Amount 
3,898 eee $ 1,750,000 
ee 3,000 780,000 
100,000 2,140,000 
100,000 1,800,000 
100,000 22,400,006 
ee ere 35,200 
54,860 447,040 15,434,000 
Paks 276,000 9,254,000 
1,335,000 46,256,000 
1,250 2,875,000 
6,720 54,295* 84,000,000 


90,000 100,000,000 


cies 3 90,000,000 


$376,724,200 


*Includes 40,070 tons for which purchase contract is not yet executed. 





report will be given careful consid- 
eration by the price stabilization 
division. 

The committee, which represents 
zinc scrap dealers and secondary 
smelters, was appointed by Harry 
Goldstein, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers. 


Morgenthau Reports New Tax 
Program To Be Introduced Soon 

Appearing before the house ways 
and means committee last week, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau said a new taxation program 
for defense financing will be laid 
before congress shortly after 
March 4. 

Mr. Morgenthau urged an_ in- 
crease in the federal debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000, saying that ceiling 
would be satisfactory until July 1, 
1942. However, he did not say the 
administration would seek a higher 
limit after that date. Present limit 
is $49,000,000,000. 

Mr. Morgenthau counseled haste 
in increasing the limit, because the 
treasury has “borrowing authority 
sufficient only for the next four 
months, and even in that period we 
would be greatly restricted in our 
financing operations.” 

Other features, of the financing 
program which the ways and means 
committee is considering are: 

Elimination of the tax-exemption 
feature from future issues of federal 
securities. 

Institution of a new class of se- 
curity to be called “treasury sav- 
ings certificates” for sale to the gen- 
eral public at small cost—similar 
to the World war liberty bonds and 
savings stamps. 

John S. Sullivan, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, said when the 
returns are in March 15 congress 
“may have some desire” to amend 
the excess profits tax provisions of 
the existing revenue law. He inti- 
mated the treasury at that time 
would ask for a change in the 
revenue law. 


Commerce Bureau To Serve 
Defense Officials First 


National defense functions have 
been given absolute priority in the 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce under instructions issued 
by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones. 

The econdémic and business in- 
formation, the services of govern- 
ment experts and all of the other 
facilities now existing in the bureau 
will be made available to other gov- 
ernment departments and to in- 
dustry and business in connection 
with the preparedness program. 

Under this program, the bureau's 
efforts will be concentrated on 
whatever activities can best further 
the relationship between industriai 
producers and government in carry- 
ing out President Roosevelt’s de- 
fense objectives. 
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Fullest Use of Small Manufacturing 


Plants Imperative, Says Trecker 


@ AS TIME moves on, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that success- 
ful culmination of this country’s 
multibillion-dollar defense program 
lies in the fullest use of the equip- 
ment and personnel of this coun- 
try’s 200,000 manufacturing plants, 
which are capable of executing 
phases of defense contracts. So far 
only 13,000 of these plants have 
been awarded contracts, according 
to Francis J. Trecker of Kearney & 
Trecker, Milwaukee machine tool 
builders, speaking at Lansing, Mich., 
last week. He is now serving as 
technical adviser to the office of pro- 
duction management in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Trecker explained that in get- 
ting the defense program under way, 
the government logically dealt with 
the larger manufacturing plants as 
primary contractors, depending upon 
them to farm portions of the work 
out to many of the smaller sup- 
pliers, in exactly the same way that 
the automotive industry subcon- 
tracts for a substantial portion of 
its requirements, whether they be 


castings, forgings, stampings, weld- 
ed assemblies or whatnot. 

One objection voiced by certain 
large manufacturers is that smaller 
plants cannot work. to a high enough 
degree of accuracy to come within 
specification limits. Mr. Trecker 
exploded this belief by citing the 
case of Pratt & Whitney on aircraft 
motors, where more than 300 sub- 
contractors are being used and over 
60 per cent of the parts for the mo- 
tors are “farmed out’. Likewise 
the Sperry Co., making gyroscope 
equipment, automatic ship pilots, 
compasses and the like, is letting 
out nearly half the production work 
involved to subcontractors. 

Seeks Plant Capacity Inventory 

Mr. Trecker appeared at a gath- 
ering of 140 representatives of man- 
agement, labor and trade associa- 
tions, called by Gov. Murray D. Van 
Wagoner of Michigan who current- 
ly is seeking detailed information 
on production capacity of Michigan’s 
industrial plants, large and small. 
As a start, the Michigan Manufac- 





Measures Half-Inch Divergence in Two Miles 
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M@ Lines one-half 
inch off parallel in 
a distance of two 
miles are detected 
by this angle- 
measuring instru- 
ment used _ to 
maintain precision 
production of ta- 
pered roller bear- 
ings. Photo, cour- 
tesy Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. 


turers association, through its man- 
ager, John L. Lovett, has mailed 
1600 questionnaires to member 
plants, only 40 per cent of which 
have thus far been returned. The 
governor is trying to improve this 
showing, to obtain as he says “an 
inventory of every plant’s capacity 
down to the last lathe.” 

Outlining plans already estab- 
lished by the OPM to facilitate sub 
contracting, Mr. Trecker explained 
scheme will use facilities of fed 
eral reserve banks and branches, to 
each of which will be attached an in- 
dustrial leader for the community 
serving at $1 a year, and a tech 
nical assistant serving at $5000 a 
year. The latter will clear blue 
prints and technical specification for 
aircraft, guns, tanks, shells and oth 
er material, from government agen- 
cies procuring them and will ex 
hibit this material to subcontractors 
and register their capacity to pro 
duce parts in quantity. Banks will 
be prepared to assist the subcon- 
tractor in financial arrangements 
incident to raw material and payroll 


costs. This entire organization is 
expected to be completed in a 
month. 


The OPM has estimated that at 
least 50 per cent of the country’s ma- 
chine capacity is standing idle or 
operating less than eight hours a 
day, a deficiency which the above 
plan is designed to correct. 

Industry leaders who contributed 
comments at the meeting included 
C. W. Avery, president, Murray 
Corp. of America, Detroit, who com- 
plained that constant changes in de- 
signs, particularly in aircraft, were 
holding up production operations. 
He said his company had been wait- 
ing since September for the “go 
ahead” signal to start manufactur 
ing inner wing panels for Douglas 
bombers. 

On the difficulty of obtaining spe- 
cial tools, Mr. Avery said that 60 
per cent of the $3,500,000 worth of 
tools needed for this wing contract 
were of special design, useful only 
for aircraft work, with virtually 
none available at present. 

I. B. Babcock, president of the 
Yellow Truck & Coach division, 
Pontiac, Mich., and a member of the 
auto industry’s committee for air 
defense, urged representatives of 
the auto industry to rely heavily on 
regular suppliers who are familiar 
with the definite sequence of assem- 
bly operations involved and who 
would promise shipment of no more 
quantities than they could deliver on 
schedule. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the 
UAW-CIO, in attendance, took ad 
vantage of the occasion to launch 
his usual barrage against the Ford 
Motor Co., saying in part, “I intend 
to do all I can to stop production in 
Ford plants if he doesn’t abide by 
the laws of this country.” 





.---Low cost, easily 
available Chromium- 
Molybdenum (SAE 4140) 
Steel again proves its 
versatility. 





A manufacturer of knuckle joints for directional oil lar emphasis on toughness and strength, somewhat 


less on hardness. SAE 4140, treated in one case to 


40-42 Rockwell “C” and in the other to 32-34, meets 


well drilling makes interesting use of the versatility 
of Chromium-Molybdenum (SAE 4140) steel. 


The ball socket calls for high hardness with ade- all requirements economically and well. 


quate toughness. Bowl and cam service put particu- Write for our free book, “Molybdenum in Steel.” 


AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
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Mirrors of MOTORDOM 














Working model of hydraulically powered four-wheel turbine 
drive chassis being demonstrated in Detroit may presage 
new era of motor car design. No brakes, differential, drive- 
shaft, transmission or clutch in novel assembly, said to elimi- 
nate 2500 parts used in conventional cars .. . Packard push- 
ing work on streamlined model with pilot jobs completed 
. . . Zinc and aluminum supplies cause some concern. .. . 
6500 tons of structurals erected in 70 days for tank arsenal 


DETROIT 
@ ENGINEERS are in_ general 
agreement that in the field of hy- 
draulics is one of the most fertile 
areas for future trends in motor 
car design. Already hydraulic brakes 
and hydraulic couplings and torque 
converters have proved their prac- 
tical worth. Just around the corner 
may be some version of a complete- 
ly hydraulic drive. 

In fact, if you look around this 
corner you can already find one de- 
sign, worked out by a local engi- 
neer and inventor, Frank O. Emmitt, 
who has developed a working mod- 
el of his idea and installed it in a 
Packard chassis. 

What Emmitt has done is to com- 
bine principles of hydraulics and 
turbines to make a four-wheel drive, 
with no clutch, no transmission, no 
driveshaft, no rear axle or differ- 
ential and no brakes, eliminating, 
according to his estimate, some 
2500 parts used in conventional pas- 
senger cars. 

Coupled directly to the crankshaft 
just back of the flywheel is one tur- 
bine which operates as a hydraulic 
motor inasmuch as the rotor is 
driven by the motor power. Welded 
steel hydraulic pressure and return 
lines lead from this pump to 6-inch 
diameter valve chambers, one on 
either side of the pump. From the 
valve chambers, similar pipes, about 
2 inches in diameter branch out 
from a T connection to front and 
rear wheels. 

To take care of wheel displace- 
ment in springing and_ steering, 
flexible metal lines are coupled on 
about 24 inches back of the wheels 
and are attached to turbines mount- 
ed on each wheel in place of con- 
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ventional brake drums. These tur 
bines are all alike and are identical 
in size and construction with the 
hydraulic pump previously men- 
tioned. Pressure line is attached 
to one side of the turbine housing 
and the return line at the other. 

The entire circuit is closed and 
pressure tight, being filled with 
about 5 gallons of a specially com- 
pounded oil which has nearly con- 
stant viscosity over a wide tempera- 
ture range. 


May Have Great Possibilities 


The turbines are no _ ordinary 
types in the accepted sense of the 
word. Housing is cast manganese 
bronze and the outer rim has two 
manifolds, one pressure and one 
return. The rotor is carefully ma- 
chined from heat treated tool steel, 
with tool steel fins welded into po- 
sition. At the center are four idler 
gears which, in conjunction with 
properly positioned ports, permit 
positive action of the turbine, that 
is, the fluid does not rotate with the 
rotor but after 2%-inch movement 
thereof passes out a port and into 
the return line. 

At full throttle of the 135-horse- 
power motor a pressure of 650 
pounds per square inch is developed 
on the pressure side of the system 
and a vacuum of 28 inches of mer- 
cury in the return line, ample to 
drive the car at a speed of 75 miles 
per hour. If a greater pressure is 
built up in the system by wheel 
resistance, the motor will stall. 

Two valve chambers, previously 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


referred to, contain specially shaped 
pistons and X-shaped ports which 
permit a slow reversal of the direc- 
tion of flow of the fluid in the sys- 
tem. If the pistons are moved to 
the half-way position, the fluid is 
completely by-passed and no power 
transmitted to the wheels. If moved 
all the way out, the pistons reverse 
the flow of power and the wheels 
are driven in reverse. It is even 
possible to drive the wheels on one 
side of the car in one direction and 
those on the other side in the op- 
posite direction, an ideal arrange- 
ment for some such motive equip- 
ment as a tank, for example, where 
turning on a short radius is desired. 

The valve chamber pistons are 
controlled by a brake pedal which 
serves as both brake and reverse 
control and, other than the accel- 
erator, is the only control required 
to manipulate this unique car. To 
brake the car all that is necessary 
is to depress the pedal slowly to the 
half-way position when the car will 
be stopped. Further movement 
would provide even more severe 
braking action. 

As a further control, a governor 
is provided to bypass the fluid be- 
low a certain slow engine speed, so 
that it will be possible to idle the 
engine while the car is’ standing 
still. 

No differential is required for 
rounding turns, because the velocity 
of fluid fiow is differentialed rather 
than pressure, so the only result of 
slowing up the inside wheels on a 
turn is the speeding up of the out- 
side wheels, which is just what is 
desired. 

Ratio of engine speed to wheel 
speed obviously is 4 to 1, since the 
pump is direct connected and sup- 
plies power through four equal- 
sized hydraulic lines. 

No appreciable heat is generated 
in either the turbines, pump or fluid 
lines, probably because of the low 
pressures and low velocities  in- 
volved. This suggests that the prin- 
ciple must be efficient since the 
only possible escape of motor power 
is in the form of heat. Turbines, 
of course, are known as one of the 
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most efficient forms of energy trans- 
fer, but the problem of adapting 
them to automobiles so far has 
proved a tough one. 

Mr. Emmitt is the first to concede 
that there may be bugs in the sys- 
tem, that a thorough engineering 
study of the entire setup would have 
to precede any commercial introduc- 
tion of the idea. But he has a mod- 
el, has driven it over the streets of 
Detroit and as yet has failed to find 
any serious flaws. Sketches and 
blueprints of the proposal have been 
sent to the engineering department 
of a leading car builder but there 
has not been enough time yet for a 
report. 

tegarding his work as an absorb- 
ing hobby, Mr. Emmitt is far from 
an inventive crackpot and labors 
under no delusions as to the ulti- 
mate acceptance or worth of his 
brain child. He, of course, has ample 
patent protection and makes no 
secret of the development. Brief in- 
spection of the chassis and witness- 
ing it in operation leads this writer 
to the conclusion the germ of a new 
idea in motor car operation has been 
incubated, and it may well have far- 
reaching implications. 


Packard Will Concentrate 
On One Streamlined Model 


@ ORIGINALLY planning two mod- 
els in its new streamlined series, 
one apparently a deluxe version, 
Packard has eliminated this plan 
and will concentrate on one model. 
Briggs is supplying complete bodies 
and already has built up three pilot 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1938 1939 1940 
. ere 226,952 356,692 449,492 
i ee 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March... 238,447 389,495 440,232 
ART... 237,929 354,266 452,433 
oe 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June.... 189,402 324,253 362,566 
|) 150,450 218,494 246,171 
ae 96,946 103,343 89,866 
Septs.... 89,623 192,678 284,583 
teas 215,286 324,688 514,374 
a 390,405 368,541 510,973 
11 mos. 2,248,211 3,263,600 4,185,407 
CO 406,960 469,120 ‘ 
Year ... 2,655,171 3,732,608 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1941 19407 
BOM WE Gesase.cccce poe 87,510 
lab Serre 111,330 
eee | ar . 124,025 108,545 
JOR, CMO S.eccx dss See 106,400 
Feb, 1. Pere err 101,240 


*Comparable week. 





jobs. March 15 is the date being 
aimed at for a start on assemblies, 
but it appears doubtful if this dead- 
line can be made. 

Initial buys of parts were for 10,- 
600 units which is roughly two 
months’ production of all Packard 
models at the present rate. Inas- 
much as production on the new mod- 
el will be over and above present 
models, the conclusion is that the 
car to be introduced this spring, 
while essentially a late 1941 model, 





New All-Weather Automobile Air Conditioning Unit 





@ Condition-Air, latest Oldsmobile innovation in automobile heating and ventila- 

tion, enables passengers to regulate inside temperature at all seasons. Illustrated 

is a 1941 “special series’ sedan receiving the “cold room” test. Passengers onjoy 

living room temperature while outside is frigid. Setting automatic water tem- 

perature control for degree of warmth desired provides abundance of filtered, iresh 
air without drafts. Windows are said to remain clear 





will be carried over into 1942. Car- 
rying this reasoning a step further, 
it is likely that public reaction to 
the new series will determine the 
course of other Packard models. 


Zinc, Aluminum Supplies 
Watched by Automakers 


@ TIGHTNESS of the zinc situation, 
complicated by the possibilities of 
government priorities on zinc for 
use in brass ordered for armament, 
is sobering the outlook for die cast- 
ings as far as automotive applica- 
tions are concerned. Some switches 
back to steel stampings or to mold- 
ed plastics can be expected if metal 
supplies are pre-empted from cast- 
ings producers in the interest of de- 
fense manufacturing. 

A somewhat similar situation pre- 
vails in the secondary aluminum 
market where rising prices have in 
some instances gotten out of hand 
because of the shortage of supplies. 
One reason may be that car builders 
using aluminum pistons have at- 
tempted to protect themselves on 
metal some distance ahead, with the 
result that secondary aluminum is 
being quoted as much as 4 or 5 
cents over the market for virgin 
aluminum. 


Armament Plant Construction 
Is Ahead of Schedule 


@ FINAL structural steel members 
were riveted into place last week 
in both the Chrysler tank arsenal 
and the Ford airplane engine plant, 
both jobs being ahead of schedule. 
The Chrysler arsenal, a huge struc- 
ture measuring 500 x 1380 feet in 
size, with 700,000 square feet of 
space, was begun Nov. 18 and the 
last of the 20,000 structural pieces 
was hammered home at 3:43 p. m. 
Jan. 28. The 6500 tons involved 
covered the range from 4-ton 80- 
foot trusses to 50-pound angle braces 
2 feet long, requiring in all 170,000 
nuts and bolts, 90,000 rivets, and a 
quarter of a million more rivets in 
subassemblies. 

Eight cranes and 125 men worked 
through mud, snow and slush to get 
the job up on schedule. At present, 
one-third of the tank arsenal has 
been covered on three sides with 
glass and an_ artificial partition 
placed on the fourth side. Into this 
section heavy machinery is being 
moved and a steam locomotive sup- 
plies the heat. By Feb. 10 it is ex- 
pected the concrete floor will have 
been poured and shortly thereafter 
steam heat will be available from 
the power plant on the site. 

Records for speed in construction 
are being broken with monotonous 
regularity in this area. The sprawl- 
ing Rolls-Royce plant which Packard 
is building has sprung up almost 
over night, the main section being 
bricked and glassed, while steel is 
up on the score or more of test 
sheds adjoining. 
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to answer that important question in 
these busy times, ‘What is the best 
type of furnace for ordnance and 
-commercial forging and heat treating, 
whatever the job may be, and what 
will it cost?" 


Save waiting and uncertainty later. 


Address your inquiry now to Lee 
Wilson Sales Corporation. © 
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LL TYPES of radiant tube 

heated and direct fired fur- 

naces for forging, annealing and 
heat treating. 


LEE WILSON SALES CORPORATION 


1370 Blount Street ° . . Cleveland, Ohio 
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L. A. Mullen 


@ L. A. MULLEN has been made 
manager of sales of tubular prod- 
ucts, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He has been associated with 
the company since January, 1938, 
first as assistant district sales man- 
ager at New York, later as district 
sales manager at Chicago, and the 
past year as assistant manager of 
sales in Pittsburgh. 

John R, Blair continues as assist- 
ant manager of sales, seamless steel 
tubes; E. R. Smith as assistant man- 
ager of sales, oil country tubular 
products, and M. London as assist- 
ant manager of sales, mechanical 
tubing. 

” 

John M. Scott has been named 
manager of industrial sales, Re- 
public Coal & Coke Co., Chicago. 
He was formerly associated with 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., Chicago. 

7 

Officers and directors of the Min- 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis, were re-elected at 
the company’s annual meeting of 
stockholders. 

. 

George I. Bushfield and Henry 
Bender, of the New York office, and 
Henry H. Haupt, of the Minneapolis 
office, have been elected vice presi- 
dents, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne Inc., advertising counsel- 
lors, 

+ 

H. N. Middleton has been relieved 
of sales duties, Camden, N. J., 
branch of B. F. Sturtevant Co., Bos- 
ton, and has been appointed engi- 
neering consultant for the eastern 
division territory. 

€ 

Cc. S. Beaver and Muir Rogers 
were elected vice presidents, Amer- 
ican-Marietta Co., Chicago, at a 
meeting of stockholders Jan. 24. 
Grover M. Hermann Jr., son of 
American-Marietta’s board chairman 
and president, was elected to the 
board. 

Mr. Beaver is general manager 
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Guy T. Avery 


of the company’s operations at 
Marietta, O., and High Point, N. C., 
while Mr. Rogers is manager of the 
midwestern industrial finishes divi- 
sion. 

” 

Guy T. Avery has been promoted 
to works manager, Riverdale plant, 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago. Identified 
with Acme Steel since February, 
1920, he formerly was_ assistant 
works manager. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, School of En- 
gineering, Mr. Avery served with 
the United States navy as chief ma- 
chinist mate during the last war, 
and preceding his association with 
Acme, was affiliated with a firm of 
consulting engineers. 

° 

George A. Murphy Jr. has been 
appointed to the industrial sales di- 
vision, American Steel Foundries, 
with headquarters at East Chicago, 
Ind. Mr. Murphy acquired his foun- 
dry experience under the direction of 
Dr. F. A. Fahrenwald, president, 
Fahralloy Co., Harvey, Ill. 

7 

Francis C. Moran, 315 Grosse 
Pointe boulevard, Detroit, has been 
appointed district manager for 
southern Michigan and northwest- 
ern Ohio, by Reznor Mfg. Co., Mer- 
cer, Pa., maker of gas fired unit 
heaters and domestic furnaces. 

Chester McClintock, Milan, Tenn., 
has been named district manager 
in the Tennessee territory. 

. 

Elwood H. Koontz has been named 
district manager of the Minneapolis 
sales office recently established by 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. He joined Reliance in 
1936, following graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Wilmer K. Schlotterbeck suc- 
ceeds Mr. Koontz at Philadelphia. 

° 


Percy Jenkins, associated with the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, over 15 years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Boston 
branch of John A. Roebling’s Sons 





Co., Trenton, N. J. Mr. Jenkins 
joined Wickwire in 1924 following 
graduation from Harvard universi- 
ty, working in the mills at Worces- 
ter, Mass. He then was transferred 
to the sales department in New 
York; in 1931 became assistant man- 
ager of sales, eastern district, and a 
year later was promoted to man- 
ager of eastern district. From 
1934 until December, 1940, Mr. Jen- 
kins was manager of sales, New 
England district, for Wickwire. 
7 


J. H. Alger, director, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Aluminium Ltd., 
Montreal, has been named vice presi- 
dent of Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Montreal, succeeding the late 
O. M. Montgomery. Dr. Early 
Blough, director and president of 
Aluminium Laboratories Ltd., has 
been appointed to the vacancy on the 
board of Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
Dr. Blough is also a director and 
vice president of Aluminium Ltd. 

+ 

Thomas B. Collins has been placed 
in charge of the office recently es- 
tablished by Porcelain Enamel insti- 
tute, Chicago, in the Chandler build- 
ing, Washington. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 





Thomas B, Collins 
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ogy, Mr. Collins was formerly asso- 
ciated with Alliance Porcelain Prod- 
ucts Co., Kohler Co., and Pierce But- 
ler and Pierce. 
+ 
D. A. Samson has been appointed 
operating manager of the Warren 
avenue plant of Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit. Mr. Samson, formerly operat- 
ing manager of the Dodge main fac- 
tory, has been associated with Dodge 
Bros. and Chrysler since 1915 and 
has been active in management and 
construction work. The Warren av- 
enue plant, recently leased from 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., will be 
reconditioned and equipped to man- 
ufacture airplane parts for the de- 
fense program. 
ol 
N. T. Jacobs has been named man- 
ager of sales, Wood Shovel & Tool 
Co., Piqua, O., succeeding C. L. 
Butts, retired. Mr. Jacobs formerly 
was Chicago district manager for 
the company. 
° 
Louis S. Taylor, vice president in 
charge of finance and accounting, 
Pullman Inc., has been promoted to 
executive vice president. He will 
continue his former duties. Champ 
Carry, vice president of Pullman Co., 
operating subsidiary, has been ad- 
vanced to executive vice president, 
and he also will continue his former 


duties. 
. 


H. H. Biggert, for 14 years vice 
president and a director, J. I. Case 
Co., Racine, Wis., farm machinery 
manufacturer, has resigned to de- 
vote his attention to personal busi- 
ness. 

e 

Charles A. Simmons Sr., president, 
Simmons Machine Tool Corp., Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been named a mem- 
ber of the national defense advisory 
commission. He will be attached to 
the machine tools and heavy ord- 
nance section of the defense com- 
mission. 

° 

E. K. Lucas has become associated 

with Leyse Aluminum Co., Kewau- 
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J. W. Gardner 


nee, Wis., aS sales manager. He 
formerly was advertising and sales 
manager, National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee. 
e 

J. W. Gardner, chairman of the 
executive committee, board of di- 
rectors, Gardner-Denver Co., Quin 
cy, Ill., recently was presented with 
a miniature gold, diamond-set model 
of a steam governor, by his asso- 
ciates in recognition of his comple- 
tion of 60 years’ service. 


SJ 
DeAlton J. Ridings and Harvey L. 
Ramsay have been promoted to gen- 
eral manager, and general sales 
manager, respectively, Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
¥ 
Jesse E. Hobson, associated with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., at 
Pittsburgh, was designated “the 
country’s outstanding young engl- 
neer for 1940”, and an award with 
that inscription was presented to 
him at a recent session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Mr. Hobson, a graduate of Purdue 
university, is 29 years old. 
7 
The following directors were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of 
the J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleve- 
land, Jan. 23: A. W. Howe, C. A. 
Nenno, J. W. Harrison, J. T. Hagan, 


C. E. Caddy, W. B.. Osborn and G. 


F. Climo. Elected to serve as offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were: Mr. 
Howe, president; Mr. Nenno, execu- 
tive vice president; Mr Harrison, 
secretary; and Mr. Climo, treas- 
urer. 

* 

R. L. Sullivan has been appoint- 
ed assistant vice president, American 
Can Co., New York, with responsi- 
bilities in both packers’ can and gen- 
eral line sales. W. C. Stolk has 
been named general manager of 
sales of the company’s general line. 
Mr. Sullivan joined the company in 
1904 and Mr. Stolk in 1916. 

+ 

F. L. Toy has been promoted to 

assistant to manager of technical 





F. L. Toy 


development, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He has been 
with Carnegie-Illinois continuously 
since 1909, serving as metallurgist 
at the Homestead steelworks until 
1920 when he became _ superinten- 
dent, open-hearth department of 
that plant. From 1933 to 1937, in 
addition to his open-hearth duties, 
Mr. Toy acted as management’s 
representative in charge of all in- 
dustrial relations, Homestead works, 
and in 1937 was made assistant gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of in- 
dustrial relations. 

o 

H. T. Worthington has been ap 
pointed New York district sales 
manager, Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist 
division, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inec., Muskegon, Mich., with head- 
quarters in the Chrysler building, 
New York. 

John P. Leland has been named 
agency supervisor of Shaw-Box 
Crane & Hoist division. He will 
have headquarters in the Rockefel- 
ler building, Cleveland. 

. 

C. G. Wollaeger, since 1934 assist- 
ant manager of Milcor Steel Co.’s 
fireproof and _ specialties division, 
Milwaukee, has been promoted to 
assistant general sales manager. He 
has been associated with Milcor 14 
years, since graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1926. 

W. G. Baum, who has been han 
dling fireproof sales for Milcor in 
the Chicago area, has been desig 
nated to take Mr. Wollaeger’s place 
in the fireproof and specialties divi- 
sion. Mr. Baum has been succeeded 
at Chicago by Paul Dunn, heretofore 
salesman in Springfield, Ill., area. 

+ 

George J. Atwell Jr., recently 
elected a director of Thompson- 
Starrett Co. Inc., New York, STEEL, 
Jan. 27, p. 31, has been elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds H. B. Hackett, 
resigned. The past 35 years Mr. 
Atwell has been engaged in the 
foundation and heavy engineering 
construction industry. 











Metalworking Industries To Require 


Additional 1,250,000 Skilled Men 


@ EXPANSIONS in the metalwork- 
ing industries in 1941, on top of an 
existing shortage of skilled labor, 
are creating a demand for approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 more skilled men, 
a survey by the American Society of 
Tool Engineers reveals. Society’s 
survey was made in connection with 
formulation of a plan for personnel 
training. 

Survey indicated the metalwork- 
ing industries need immediately 32,- 
600 tool engineers, 128,000 tool and 
die makers and more than 400,000 
skilled mechanics. Definitely planned 
expansions will create an additional 
need for 78,000 tool engineers, 281,- 
000 tool and die makers and 332,000 
skilled mechanics, a total of more 
than one and one quarter million 
men. 

The society points out that if the 
estimated ratio wherein ten un 
skilled men are required for each 
skilled man the problem of obtain- 
ing the needed manpower becomes 
more complicated. 

Only 30 per cent of all metal- 
working plants have some type of 
apprentice training program, while 





an additional 11 per cent have some 
arrangement for training men for 
their own particular requirements. 
Many plants with training programs 
are unable to cope with the rapidly 
developing need for trained men. 

Survey showed 26 per cent of the 
plants covered need additional tool 
engineers, 52 per cent need more tool 
and die makers and 60 per cent are 
short on skilled mechanics. Wide 
variations in skilled labor short- 
ages were found to exist between 
the several states. 

On the basis of its survey the so- 
ciety concluded the shortage was so 
serious that an emergency training 
program, above and apart from a 
long range program, is essential. 
The group’s educational committee 
has formulated a program for such 
training. 

Committee decided training pro- 
gram to meet the indicated short- 
ages falls into two classifications: 
(1) Training men with no experi- 
ence; and (2) training men already 
employed to advance them to more 
skilled occupations. 

Localized direction of training 





programs to meet the needs of a 
particular community is emphasized. 

The society noted that one hin- 
drance to effective training plans is 
a lack of co-ordination in the efforts 
of industry, local educational and 
federal authorities. To aid in over- 
coming this deficiency the society 
proposes establishing a chain of 
local committees acting in a purely 
advisory capacity, with the society 
providing a major service in the 
communities where it has chapters 
or members. 

Specific training procedure for the 
various types of skills required is 
outlined by the society. 


‘‘Colossal Blunder To Put 


Key Mechanics in Army’ 


CINCINNATI 


@ Machine tool manufacturers, ap- 
peal agents of draft boards here 
and Major Guy C. Mills, of the Ohio 
selective service organization, con- 
ferred recently on deferments for 
key men in tool shops. 

Frederick V. Geier, president, Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., said it 
would be a “colossal blunder” to 
put in the army those skilled men 
who are in key jobs. He explained 
that his plea was not based on selfish 
interests, but was in line with the 
nation’s urgent requests for more 
production. 

Major Mills made two suggestions 
for avoiding misunderstandings. A 
man receiving a questionnaire 
should confer with his employer’s 
personnel director and that the em- 
ployer should fill out deferment re- 
quests completely and specifically. 

Apparently there was no serious 
conflict in the conference on needs 
for deferments to maintain tool out- 
put. 


* 


Steel Makes Skiing Easy 


@ Ski hauls or lifts similar to this ski- 
mobile on Cranmore mountain, North 
Conway, N. H., are helping to promote 
New England and other northern re- 
gions as all-year playgrounds. The 
skimobile is operated by Cranmore 
Skimobile Inc. and uses 8990 feet ot 
7/3-inch, 6 x 19 (six strands, 19 wires per 
strand) rope, plow-steel grade, to trans- 
port the skiers up the 4350-foot slope. 
Photo, courtesy, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Week’s Defense Contracts $86,715,892: 


Quartermaster, Ordnance Awards Lead 


@ DEFENSE contracts last week 
reported awarded by the depart- 
ments of war and the navy aggre- 
gated $86,715,892.39. This was ex- 
clusive of several large awards for 
defense plant construction and op- 
eration mentioned in previous _is- 
sues of STEEL when negotiations 
were reported. War department’s 
aggregate has been’ consistently 
greater than the navy’s. Latter’s 
contracts last week totaled less than 
10 per cent of the purchases. 


Navy department reported con- 
tract with Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., for acquisition, 
construction and installation of addi- 
tional plant facilities at a total esti- 
mated cost of $1,243,000. 


Award of a $47,997,000 cost plus 
fixed fee contract to E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
was reported by the war depart- 
ment. DuPont is to. construct, 
equip and prepare for operation a 
smokeless powder plant at Childers- 
burg, Ala. Cost of equipment is to 
be about $13,000,000; construction 
and preparation of the plant for 
operation is to cost about $34,997,000. 
Navy department is said to have 
agreed to pay approximately one- 
third the cost, since a like portion 
of output is to be for the navy. 


Construction of a bag loading 
plant at Charlestown, Ind., was 
awarded to Winston Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis; C. F. Haglin & Sons Inc., 
Minneapolis; and Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, 
Kans., at $15,227,080 on a cost plus 
fixed fee basis. Goodyear Engineer- 
ing Corp., Akron, O., will procure 
equipment and operate the plant. 

War department also reported 
last week award of the following 
contracts for plant construction un- 
der Defense Plant Corp. agree- 
ments: Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, $4,000,000 for machinery and 
equipment to manufacture ordnance 
items; Omaha Steel Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., $483,875 for machinery and 
equipment to fabricate ordnance 
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@ Armorplate shields, as shown on this 

British destroyer, are being installed on 

battleships to protect crews of deck 

guns from flying splinters of shrapnel 
and aerial bombs. NEA photo 
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items; Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
East Paterson, N. J., $1,500,000 for 
additional plant facilities for manu- 
facture of aircraft engines; and 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
additional plant facilities for assem- 
bly, gear fabrication and manufac- 
ture of connecting rods and precision 
parts for Wright aeronautical en- 
gines. Machinery and equipment are 
to cost $10,045,313; plant construc- 
tion, $39,740,036. 

War department last 
nounced the following: 


week an- 


Ordnance Department Awards 


American Brake Shoe & Casting Co., 
New York, castings, $9477.56. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
cartridge brass, $48,360. 

American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring division, New York, artillery 
materiel, $3795. 

Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore, small 
arms materiel, $9157.78. 











































Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., 
ball bearings, $3658.95. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Machine 
division, Elmira, N. Y., artillery am- 
munition components, $38,400 

Blakeslee, G. S., & Co., Cicero, Ill., ma- 
chines, $16,560. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
R. I., machines, $3972. 


Providence, 


Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, wheel as- 
semblies, $12,828 
Canister Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., ma- 


chines, $14,260.21. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., trac- 
tors, $19,482.28. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, grinders, 
$2765. 

Circular Tool Co. Inc., 
cutters, $2073.60. 
Clark Equipment Co., Clark Tructractor 
division, Battle Creek, Mich., shop 

trucks, $2292.92. 

Daniels, C. R., Inec., New 
arms materiel, $1556.25 

Detroit Broach Co. Inc., Detroit, broach- 
ing fixtures, $2285. ; 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
artillery ammunition components, 
$1915.75. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., 
scales, $206,584.70. 

Globe Forge & Foundry Co., 
N. Y., forgings, $2614.50 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., countersinks, $2480.12. 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mat- 
awan, N. J., generators, $1626.50 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 


Providence, R. L., 


York, small 


Columbus, O., 


Syracuse, 

















Conn gages, $21,006.01 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt Gilead, ©O., 
hydraulic presses, $27,990 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
control equipment, $2720 

Killeen Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 

inspection gages, $1063 

rueger. H. R & Co., Detroit, drilling 

and tapping machines, $5570 

Laminated Shim Co Inc., Glenbrook, 
Conn., brass laminated shims, $1468.53 

Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, thread mill- 
ing machines, $39,458.70 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $9639.24 

MeKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover N. J 
staking machines, $128,846 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
lathes, $16,584 

National Broach & Machine Co., Detroit 
circular broaches, $1350 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., 
artillery ammunition components, 
$119,948 

National Tool Co., 
sinks, $1500 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, West Hartford, Conn., thread 
gages, gages, $44,951.79 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., ball bearings, $1144.50. 

Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, steel castings, 
$2152.65 

Phillips, Frank L., Co., 
N | an aluminum alloy 
$6430.39 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Mich., gages, $48,211 

Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, tools, 
$5289 

Proctor & Schwartz Inec., Philadelphia, 
automatic dryers, $1520 

Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, cutting tools, 
$1282.50 

Read Machinery Co. Inc., 
heaters, $74,227.20 

Reska Spline Products’ Co., 
gages, $21,887 

Ringel Bros., Newark, N. J., artillery am- 
munition components, $10,770 

Rudolph & West Co., Washington, drills, 
$3739.45 

Schiller, Nolan & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
artillery materiel, $2719.75 

Schwitzer-Cummins a. Indianapolis, 
cartridge cases, $357,875 

Sheffield Gage Co., Dayton, O., 
$1078.50 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
drilling machines, $24,375. 

S. K. F. Industries Inc., Philadelphia, 
roller bearings, $1369.80. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., 
roller bearings, $8406.29. 

Trackson Co., Milwaukee, small arms 
materiel, $100,791.44, 

Union Twist Drill Co., Chicago, drills, 
$2007 

Veit & Young, 
blanks, $1440 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, inspection gages, 
$1448.40 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., artillery materiel, $2794.05. 

Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., chain assemblies, $2699.55. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
trucks, $17,117. 
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Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Atlas Can Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
tainers, $1768.80. 

Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, machines, 
$1513.75 

Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa., motors, 
$5530 

Dahlquist Mfg. Co. Inc., 
and accessories, $1569. 

Federal Press Co., Elkhart, Ind., presses, 
$2395. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 
rotameters, $1238. 

Greene-Wolfe Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
duriron, $1206.78 

Gries Reproducer Corp., New York, ap- 
paratus, $24,650. 

Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
racks and tables, $1406.62 


Boston, tanks 


Philadelphia, 
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National Stamping Co., Detroit, angle- 
tubes, $114,975. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, welding of burster tube plugs 
and wells, $4048.21. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore, 
brass, $5037.24. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., dies, holders, clips, $3697.15. 

Vernon Ce. New York, diaphragm 
spacers, $23,188. 

Waterbury Buckle Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
buckles, $9758. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich., gaso- 
line engines for mine yawls, $15,576. 
Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, trucks, am- 

bulances, $10,047,885. 

Freeport Point Shipyard Inc., Freeport, 
N. Y., ambulance boat, $21,000. 

McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, construc- 
tion of air base, Borinquen field, 
Puerto Rico, $4,763,750. 

National Supply Co., Philadelphia, diesel 
engines for boats, $271,152. 

Pacific Fence Co., Los Angeles, fence, 
Stockton airport, Stockton, Calif., $17,- 
387. 

Padgitt Bros. Co., Dallas, Tex., trunk 
lockers $54,400. 

Salt Lake Cabinet & Fixture Co. Ine., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, kitchen equip- 
ment and _ hospital furniture, Post 
hospital, Ft. Douglas, Utah, $5367.47. 

Schwayder Bros. Ine., Denver, trunk 
lockers, $136,240. 

Standard Construction Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., reinforced concrete water res- 
ervoirs, Ft. Lewis, Washington, $30,260. 

Steinle-Wolfe Inc., Fremont, O., recrea- 
tion building, Erie ordnance depot, 
LaCarne, O., $8989. 

Stolte, F. O., Co., Pacific Grove, Calif., 
incinerator, Camp McQuaide, Cali- 
fornia, $10,450. 

Texas Trunk Co. Inc., San Antonio, Tex., 
trunk lockers, $54,500. 


Air Corps Awards 


Allith-Prouty Inc., Danville, Ill., stand 
assemblies, $88,750. 

American Gas Accumulator Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., lamp assemblies, $255,420. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, printer as- 
semblies, aircraft cameras, $204,529.28. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, air- 
plane jack assemblies, $264,225. 

Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, aero- 
nautical engines and _ spare parts, 
$10,715,019. 

DeVry Corp., Chicago, motion picture 
sound film projectors, $29,376. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
generator assemblies, $31,980. 

Independent Engineering Co. Inc., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., helium purification labora- 
tory, $124,840. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co., New York, oxygen 
eylinder assemblies, $139,535.32. 

Variety Aircraft Corp., Dayton, O., stand 
assemblies, $198,000. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Alden Products Co., Brockton, Mass., 
keys, $38,334.40. 

American Lava Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., aircraft parts, $11,141.50. 

Baitinger Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
panels, $66,500. 

Branch, L. S., Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J., 
keys, $28,152. 

Cardwell, Allen D., Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., telegraph sets, $8788.38. 

Continental Electric Co. Inc., Newark, 

N. J generators and spare parts, 

$58,27 

Cornelius, H. M., Co., New York, tool sets, 
$23,404. 

Crannell, Nugent & Kranzer Inc., New 
York, connectors, $11,615.50. 

Dicke Tool Co., Downers Grove, IIl., reel 
units, $146,646.50. 
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Dictaphone Corp., New York, code trans- 
mitters and recorders, $8625. 

Ehrick, Fred, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
panels, $10,806.66. 

Federal Telegraph Co., Newark, N. J., 
transmitting equipment for radio sets, 
$59,531.25. 

Froiland Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
control units and coupling, $10,866. 
General Cable Corp., New York, wire, 

$245,044.80. 

Hallicrafters Inc., Chicago, components 
for radio sets, $9078.25. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, microphones, $493,000. 
Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIL, 

rectifiers, $12,634.50. 

Lundquist Tool & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., parts for ground and hand radio 
sets, $106,388.25. 

Murdock, Wm. J., Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
headsets, $36,408.90. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
reels, $8140.50. 

Petroff, Peter A., New York, axles, $14,- 
008.80. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire division, New 
York, wire, $202,605. 

Remler Co, Ltd., San Francisco, con- 
nectors, $11,328. 

Stone, J. M., Receiver Operadio Mfg. Co., 
St. Charles, Ill., parts for interphone 
equipment, $26,186.93. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., telephone parts, $85,- 
644.60. 

Technical Appliance Corp., New York, 
antennas, guys, $70,404.25. 

Ulmer, A. J., New York, cases, $46,812. 

Universal Microphone Co. Ltd., Ingle- 
wood, Calif., microphones, $122,000. 

Western Electric Co. Inec., New York, 
microphones, crystal units and cases 
for radio sets, $526,018. 

Willows Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., car- 
riers, $13,123.08. 

Wilson, W. S., Corp., New York, wrench 
sets, $12,211.68. 


cabinet 


Medical Corps Awards 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., mess equipment, 
$18,075.89. 

Buck X-Ograph Co., St. Louis, X-ray 
equipment, $17,402.25. 

Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
dental equipment, $10,458. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., fold- 
ing beds, $24,525. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., New 
York, X-ray equipment, $7036.88. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
O., office equipment, $12,147.50. 

Hard Mfg. Co., Buffalo, foiuing beds, 
$20,920. 

Haslam, Fred, Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
surgical instruments, $62,075. 

International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., 
mess supplies, $32,379. 

Legion Utensils Corp., Long Island, N. Y., 
mess equipment, $17,304.93. 

Mueller, V., & Co., Chicago, forceps and 
surgical supplies, $23,516.83. 

Ponsell Floor Machine Co., New York, 
electric polishing machines, $8972.27. 
Robbins, Myers Inc., Springfield, O., elec- 

tric fans, $16,015. 

Scharmann, Gustav, New York, dental 
equipment, $5722.50. 

Schultes, H. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., forceps, 
$5105. 

Scrimgeour, William, Washington, serv- 
ing trays, $58,000. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., surgical instruments, $154,065.25. 

Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, fold- 
ing beds, $19,680. 

Stanley, William W., Co., New York, 
field equipment, $24,758. 

Star Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, dental 
equipment, $17,499.29. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
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@ R. B. Hays (right), 
vice president and 
secretary, Federal 
Reserve bank of 
Cleveland, explains 
to applicant how 
loans may be ob- 
tained from govern- 
ment for defense 
manufacture 
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To See About Defense Work 


Typical Small Plant Owner Looks Into Financing . . 


How 


He Can Help Government and How Government Can Help Him 


By HAROLD A. KNIGHT 


Associate Editor 


@ It is estimated 175,000 organizations in the United States are capable 


of producing defense materials. 


mentum more of these “potentials” will become “actuals.” 


As the defense program gains mo- 


A defense 


manufacturer can serve either as a primary contractor or a subcon- 
tractor, his methods of borrowing from the government being much 


the same. 


with machinery, he signs a Plant Facilities Contract. 


If he wishes to borrow to expand plant area, or equip 


If his raw ma- 


terials are to be financed by the government, then a Supplies Con- 
tract is used. Federal Reserve banks and branches are ready to give 
advise on financing problems 


@R. W. BLUE (“Red, White and 
Blue,” they call him at the Rotary 
club) is the fourth generation of 
Americans in the metal-working in- 
dustry. His grandfather fought at 
Gettysburg, and R. W. was in uni- 
form in the World War. He is too 
old now to don olive drab again, 
but he wants to contribute his share 
in overthrowing dictators. 

R. W. Blue manufactures bicycles. 
He knows that bicycle manufac- 
turers have turned out machine gun 
stands, so why can’t he? Though 
bicycle business recently has been 
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the best since the gay nineties, Mr. 
Blue hardly feels financially able to 
build a plant addition equal to about 
one-third of his present plant area 
which would be needed for the extra 
work. He must not let down on his 
regular line, either, as experience in 
Europe, where populations have 
turned to bicycles in the absence of 
automobiles and gasoline, give him 
the impression that his peace-time 
product will continue in demand. 
But why should he try to finance 
the expansion himself? He can 
contribute his full share of patriotic 


endeavor by merely manufacturing. 
Let the government do the financ- 
ing. 

Located in northern Ohio, he takes 
a trip to Cleveland. There, the pub- 
lic library, business information 
bureau, contains a bulletin board to 
which are attached sample litera- 
ture to inform him. Here is a digest 
of pamphlets, entitled “The Na- 
tional Defense Program-——-How to 
Comply with It.” 

A few pamphlets listed are: “Na- 
tional Defense Loans—-Assignment 
of Claims under Government Con- 
tracts as Security for Bank Loans,” 
bulletin 82, published by American 
Bankers’ association, New York; 
“Emergency Plant Facilities Con 
tract”; “Army Purchase Information 
Bulletin 1940,” issued by the office 
of the assistant secretary, war de- 
partment, Washington; “Machine 
Tool Expansion for National De 
fense,” published by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association; 
“Selling to the Navy,” prepared by 
the navy department, bureau of sup 
plies and accounts. 

From the library, it is a short step 
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to the Federal Reserve bank of 
Cleveland where R. B. Hays, vice 
president and secretary, is prepared 
to give him information, to answer 
questions on any phase of defense 
work, and to counsel with him con- 
cerning financial problems which 
may arise in defense work. 

He learns that, at the request of 
the national defense advisory com- 
mission, the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve system has 
designated an officer at each of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks and their 
24 branches, to serve as the field 
representative of the director of 
small business activities and the 
board of governors. 

tobert L. Mehornay is in charge 
of the office of small business ac- 
tivities, Washington, which cen- 
tralizes all small business activity 
under the supervision of Donald M. 
Nelson, director of small business 
activities, for the national defense 
advisory commission. 

Mr. Blue is told that 175,000 or- 
ganizations in the United States are 
potential producers of defense sup- 
plies. A breakdown of a list of 10,- 
000 eligible organizations shows 
that 5000 have less than 100 em- 
ployes; of these 5000, 70 per cent 
have less than 50 employes. Mr. 
Blue already feels at home among 
these small-timers. 

R. W. learns, furthermore, that 
there are two kinds of defense con- 
tracts, direct and subcontracts. If he 
is to be a direct defense manufac- 
turer, he will go to the local pro- 
curement officer (army or navy; 
more generally army) who would 
normally buy his proposed machine 
gun stands. 

If he feeis he is more capable of 
assisting in the defense program as 
a subcontractor he might make 
known his facilities to the chief of 
service of the particular division 
which would use his product. 


Nine Chief Army Agencies 


At this time, however, relation- 
ships between primary contractors 
and subcontractors on defense work 
are much the same as between cor- 
porations buying and selling to each 
other. The problem of a subcon- 
tractor is largely one of salesman- 
ship to corporations which have re- 
ceived direct government contracts. 

There are nine chief procure- 
ment planning agencies in the army: 
Air corps, chemical warfare, engi- 
neer, medical, ordnance, quarter- 
master, signal corps, remounts 
(horses and mules), and construc- 
tion. 

In addition, local purchases at 
army posts, covering requirements 
of the post, are made by the respec- 
tive officer and certain articles 
used by all branches of the service 
are purchased by the procurement 
division, treasury department, and 
drawn against by various federal 
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agencies or divisions as_ needed. 

Mr. Hays tells Mr. Blue there are 
three general ways of financing 
plant expansion necessitated by de- 
fense contracts. 

The first is known as the arsenal 
plan. It is used in connection with 
needed facilities which probably 
have no commercial value or in 
which the government desires to 
have a permanent interest. In this 
case the government finances the 
building of the plant by a private 
manufacturer and then leases that 
plant to the manufacturer for $1 a 
year and pays him a fixed fee to 
operate it. The government pays 
for the plant either through the De- 
fense Plant Corp., or with funds 
appropriated for plant expansion 
by the army or the navy. Plants for 
the manufacture of ordnance, includ- 
ing shell and powder, are a good 
example, and the government has 
title to such plants at all times. 


Adds Cost to Sales Price 


The second way in which plant ex- 
pansion is financed, and the most 
ordinary method, is the regular pro- 
curement plan. In this case a manu- 
facturer builds an addition with his 
own money, adding the cost of the 
expansion to the selling price of the 
product. A company may finance 
such expansion as it chooses, by 
using internal funds, bank loans, 
new financing, loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., or funds 
obtained through advance payment 
by the United States treasurer, not 
exceeding 30 per cent of the current 
value. For tax purposes, a corpora- 
tion may obtain certification that 
such plant expansion is necessary 
for defense work, and_ thereby 
amortize cost of plant addition in 
five years. When this is done, how- 
ever, the price of the product to the 
government will not include an ab- 
normal allowance for amortization. 
Title to plant additions of this sort 
rests with the manufacturer at all 
times. 

The third plan might be desig- 
nated as the plant option plan. It 
may be used where additional fa- 
cilities are needed to produce de- 
fense material, but such facilities 
might or might not have a future 
commercial use. The company 
finances and constructs the facili- 
ties and is repaid by the govern- 
ment for cost of construction in 60 
equal monthly installments. 

It was in connection with this plan 
that the form of contract providing 
for assignment of claims against 
the government was developed. Such 
a claim may be used as collateral 
for a loan from a bank or any lend- 
ing agency. At the end of five years, 
such plant or plant addition financed 
in this way actually belongs to the 
government, but the manufacturer 
may retain the use of the facilities 
if he indicates he will pay the gov- 





ernment for them at a price repre- 
senting original cost, less deprecia- 
tion at a rate fixed in the contract. 

If this price is felt to be too high, 
he may offer less and negotiate with 
the government, but it is free to 
reject any offer. In so doing, the 
government binds itself to use the 
plant for war purposes only. 

The small manufacturer who 
plans to expand his operations be- 
cause of defense work is being en- 
couraged to apply to his _ local 
banker for any necessary financial 
aid, if it is a matter of working 
capital. If, for any reason, funds 
cannot be obtained from ordinary 
banking connections for purchasing 
raw materials or hiring extra labor 
representatives of the reserve banks 
are glad to counsel with manufac- 
turers regarding financial problems. 

Financing of plant expansion or 
purchase of equipment, even for de- 
fense needs, is not always possible 
through bank loans, although if an 
assignable Emergency Plant Facili- 
ties Contract is obtained banks may 
advance the necessary funds. 

Plant expansion also may be 
financed, as pointed out, by obtain- 






































































ing funds from the R. F. C., or 
through direct advances from the 
government. But in all cases con- 
siderable investigation and numer- 
ous certificates are required before 
financing of expansion is accomp- 
lished in these ways. The foregoing 
applies to expansion necessary for 
completion of direct as well as sub- 
contract work. 

R. W. Blue, who has a college pro- 
fessor method of investigating a 
subject thoroughly, also learns sev- 
eral interesting facts in addition to 
those required in making a decision 
about his own bicycle plant expan- 
sion. Before a defense loan is 
granted, convincing evidence must 
be furnished that the would-be bor- 
rower has personal integrity, finan- 
cial responsibility, production abil- 
ity, has knowledge of costs, and 
has taken proper insurance safe- 
guards. 


One would suppose that produc- 
tion ability, as proved by experi- 
ence, would be an invariable rule. 
A contrary situation, however, is 
not unusual. Take the case of a 
worker in a rubber plant whose 
hobby is photography. He invented 








a gadget for aerial photography 
which the army greatly needed and 
for which it has placed a large 
order. The inventor had no plant 
in which to manufacture, nor money 
to build the same, nor manufactur- 
ing experience. However, it is quite 
certain that governmental financial 
aid will be forthcoming. 

Neither will the government set 
up R. W. Blue with his bicycle plant 
addition if there already exists ca- 
pacity which might produce ma- 
chine gun stands, particularly if 
such capacity is in Mr. Blue’s dis- 
trict. The chances are that machine 
gun stand capacity, being purely a 
war-time requirement, is not al- 
ready overbuilt and that Mr. Blue’s 
contribution is needed. 


Main and Subcontracts Similar 


Mr. Blue, in deciding whether he 
is able to aid the defense program 
as a main contractor or a subcon- 
tractor, will also learn that to act in 
either capacity the steps necessary 
for him to take differ widely. So far 
as any plant expansion is concerned, 
provisions under an emergency 
plant facilities contract for subcon- 

























































































@ Not a Fourth of 
July display, but 
one which may 
well tie in with 
the national de- 
fense program. The 
huge fan of flying 
sparks is caused 
by flash welding, 
as two semi-circu- 
lar pieces of steel 
are fused into a 
magnet-frame for 
a direct current 
electric motor. As- 
bestos curtains 
hanging from 30 
feet above the floor 
restrict the side- 
ward flight of the 
sparks shooting 
from the welder. 
Photo, General 
Electric Co. 






























tractors or direct contractors are 
not greatly different. In both cases, 
certification by some branch of the 
service as to necessity is required. 
Subcontract defense work, under 
most conditions, is no different from 
subcontract work in ordinary com- 
mercial business. As_ previously 
stated, for the subcontractor it is 
chiefly a problem of selling goods or 
services. 

From the pamphlet “National De 
fense Loans, Bulletin No. 82,” Mr. 
Blue learns that “The emergency 
plant facilities contract, with appro- 
priate modification of certain 
clauses, may also be used by sub 
contractors.” He reads further that 
“The great volume of bank loans 
resulting from the defense program 
will arise out of supplies contracts.” 
(When this booklet was published 
last December, supplies contracts, as 
then being drawn, contained no 
standardized provisions. However, 
such clauses were in process of be- 
ing drafted and will probably con- 
tain the so-called “bankable provi- 
sions” similar to those in the emer- 
gency plant facilities contract.) 

Rates charged for government 
loans vary with the nature of the 
loan and credit worthiness of the 
borrower. Varying degrees of risk 
would seem to call for varying in- 
terest rates, ranging from 1‘ to 5 
per cent. 

In Bulletin No. 82 is a clause which 
particularly catches Mr. Blue’s at- 
tention: “It is possible that some 
manufacturers will endeavor to pro- 
duce for the government products 
with which they have not had pre- 
vious production experience. The 
ability of the individual manufac 
turer to switch over to a new prod 
uct is a matter of determination in 
each case.’ 


Several Natural Adaptations 


On this score Mr. Blue is pretty 
sure he will pass the test. After all, 
machine gun stands and bicycle 
frames are related closely. When at- 
tending conventions of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Mr. 
Blue has met many factory men who 
have made changes just as radical 
as this. A refrigerator plant now 
turns out airplane parts and cart- 
ridge cases; vacuum cleaner com- 
panies make gas mask parts; a 
business machine manufacturer is 
planning to produce automatic 
pistols, bomb fuses and artillery 
shells; air conditioning plants have 
blue prints for bomb bodies; washer 
and iron makers have in mind ar- 
tillery ammunition components; 
postal meter companies make bomb 
mechanisms; printing equipment 
concerns manufacture fire control 
equipment, artillery equipment and 
machine tools; steel office furniture 
makers are taking on bomb con 
tainers. 

Sometimes a person who would be 
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least expected to contribute to na- 
tional defense is admirably fitted 
for such work. For example, the 
owner of a garage with a small ma- 
chine shop approached Mr. Hays, 
pointing out that his workers could 
assemble such products as carbu- 
retors and magnetos. He was given 
a list of manufacturers who sell di- 
rectly to the government and who 
possibly could use assembled parts. 

So Mr. Blue returns home. He 
writes a letter to the proper army 
procurement officer, explaining why 
expanded plant facilities for his 
bicycle plant are needed, the type 
of plant and machines desired, the 
general type of construction con- 
templated, estimated costs and much 
other pertinent information, and re- 
quests an Emergency Plant Facili- 
ties Contract. 

Because there is an advisor such 
as Mr. Hays, in many federal re- 
serve cities, potential contractors and 
subcontractors are saved many trips 
to Washington. Mr. Hays “knows 
most of the answers,” and when he 
is in doubt he can ask the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. 

Mr. Hays has acted as a broker or 
middleman, without compensation, 
among various defense manufac- 
turers in his district. The day Mr. 
Blue called on him, Mr. Hays was 
arranging a deal whereby surplus 
automatic screw machines in hands 
of one manufacturer, were being 
transferred to a defense manufac- 
turer who needed them. 

It is estimated that the fourth 
federal reserve district, in which 
Cleveland is located, can add about 
16 per cent to the value of the na- 
tion’s total manufactured products. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1940, only 7 per 
cent of such contracts had been 
placed, largely direct defense army 
and navy contracts, other than ships 
and airplanes. The difference be- 
tween the 16 and 7 per cents will 
logically be furnished by subcon- 
tractors. 

The federal reserve bank of Cleve- 
land has received from 610 manufac- 
turers answers to questionnaires 
asking for data on defense facilities 
available at plants not now on army 
and navy bidding lists. 


Government Defense 
Awards for Week 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


Bridge, N. J., cylinders, $101,292.50. 
Union Dental Instrument Mfg. Corp., 
Philadelphia, dental equipment, $23,034. 
Will Corp., New York, electric centrifuges, 
$25,671.36 


Navy department last week an- 
nounced the following: 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, tur- 
ret lathes, $68,346.60. 

Alemite Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, gun 
fittings, $7459 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Ce. Milwaukee, 
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(In Week Ended Jan. 18) 
Iron and Steel Products 


Adams, S. G., Co., St. Louis .. 
Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. 
Airtherm Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York ........ 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland eee 
American Locomotive Co., New York Bee Mone 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. ....... 
Anchor Post Fence Co. of Calif., San Francisco...... 
Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa. ................ 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., Bethlehem, Pa... 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New York .......... 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Boston & Lockport Block Co., New York ... 
ee oy | 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.. 
Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati ........... 


Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles..... 
Crane Co., Chicago putpeaitah as Sie eo Sos oO wale ies 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York .... ia 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N, Y... 
Delaware Tool Steel Corp., Wilmington, Del... . 

Dicke Tool Co. Inc., Downers Grove, III. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt Inc., Philadelphia 

Duplex Mfg. Corp., Sherman, N. Y. . 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit i 

G. M. Mfg. Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gary Steel Products Corp., Norfolk, Va. ... 

General Motors Corp., Detroit ............. 

Ror ec, is) ©, 000,, I, OO. nc co sc cces 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O. 

Gorsuch, James A., Jr., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. ........ 

Grinnell Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. .......... eae ae ve 
paeraenty, BR., Dife: Gi GROOT ni cies ca sce cinecuvesce 
Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. ........ 
Hercules Food Service Equipment Inc., New York 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle ......... teractions 
eee. DEO TOPOON IE, Bie sis oc bk ceed bende buchen 
een, Wena, See RS PL ck ce cw ce claa%sweeee 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Maclane Hardware Co., New York .................. 
Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. é 
McCulloch Mfg. Co., South Boston, Mass. ........... 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia .................. 
Mosher Steel Co., Houston, Tex. .......... a oe ee pe 
Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, R. I. ........ 
National Electrical Machine Shops Inc., Washington 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Peco Mfg. Corp., Philadelphia .......... 
Peerless Pacific Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Philips & Davies Inc., Kenton, O. ................. 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Plumb, Fayette R., Inc., Philadelphia pales ohare 
Polarizing Instrument Co., New York ............... 
Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works, Canton, O... 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa. .......... 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
SER ROU, IS ES I ks 5 5 ave w b:s-Sse lowe 5s o's Ocoee 
SOK Fa0G 40, GOP, aie As. os asd 5 n'y 0 o's tery och or 
Rockford Screw Products Co., Rockford, Ill. ......... 
Scheu Products Co., Upland, Calif. ................6::. 
Scrimgeour, William, Washington aaa otha ihe. sick: 
Shuler Axle Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky. .... See ee er 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis. Piles eats ate 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. .. 
Stevens Walden Inec., Worcester, Mass. eae Basten tre 
pwertepeaten Mig. OG; TOG. OD) wc okies cs accse 
Thompson, Henry G., & Son Co., New Haven, Conn..... 
Trhorrez & Maes Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago ............ 
United States Steel Export Co., New York .......... 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn...... 
Wisitenend -& Seles Ge, TOOT i cigk cs ceca weewss Hass 





Commodity 


Mess trays 

Bolts 

Buoys 

Towers, structural 
steel 

Armor plates 


Cores, steel triangles 72,894.70 
Adzes and hammers 39,084.61 


Springs 

Sheet steel 
Fencing wire 
Bridge 

Supports 

Barge hull 
Clamps 

Steel blocks 
Burster casings 
Steel 

Storage spheres 
Clamps 
Forgings 
Pistols 

Doors for hangars 
Valves 

Steel 
Ammunition boxes 
Chisels 

Reels 
Projectiles 
Chests 

Dies and tools 
Shells 

Barrels 

Shells 





PURCHASES UNDER W 


Amount 


$33,708.50 
12,537.09 
11,025.00 


739,114.60 
63,196.80 


11,167.00 
82,335.00 
10,350.00 
17,775.00 
24,825.00 
246,770.00 
11,363.71 
15,750.00 
8,224,140.00 
39,419.99 
20,900.00 
10,269.05 
4,536,000.00 
246,037.20 
136,893.00 
11,790.00 
16,412.17 
41,360.00 
28,568.16 
11,087.00 
16,920.00 
12,185.10 
10,276.31 
84,900.00 
102,975.00 
9,505,600.00 





Electroplating tanks 25,920.00 
Electroplating tanks 14,690.50 


Grates 

Griddles 

Piping 

Pipes, fittings 

Shells 

Pans 

Structural steel 

Graters 

Taps 

Mosquito bar rods 
and cutters 

Pipe 

Ladles 

Bits, saws 

Ranges 

Rifle parts 

Racks and pinions 

Structural steel 

Rifle parts 

Bearing circles 

Buckles 

Fuse bodies 

Steel pipe 

Gates and guides 


Training equipment 49,677.00 
Axes and hammers 11,494.15 


Tubes 
Forgings 
Forgings 


Electroplating tanks 11,000.00 


Chests 

Bolts 

Grate bases 
Knives 

Drop forgings 
Wrenches 
Dry-kilns 

Planes 

Cartridge holders 
Frames 

Hacksaw blades 
Steel bodies 
Expanded metal 
Scows, lock gages 
Knives 

Gate anchorages 


70,000.00 
54,210.00 
299,435.00 
47,494.28 
42,189.20 
37,999.62 
22,518.90 
10,720.00 
35,863.98 


292,193.90 
370,390.24 
33,840.00 
10,729.17 
18,810.00 
20,033.84 
255,360.00 
26,500.00 
26,586.70 
17,460.30 
15,676.00 
360,000.00 
10,749.45 
35,800.00 


12,412.50 
16,870.40 
1,134,000.00 


17,325.00 
13,050.42 
24,200.00 
14,304.00 
20,679.30 
39,314.60 
10,155.00 
12,316.38 
47,808.00 
34,669.40 
66,374.89 
216,383.00 
16,416.39 
1,686,721.00 
10,587.56 
27,350.00 











switchboard, $31,594. New York, manganese resinate, $6250. 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York, Anaconda Sales Co., New York, slab zinc, 

plug cocks, $25,299. $8250. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
STEEL 











Iron and Steel Products 


Wire Rope Corp. of America, 
Wood, John, Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Nonferrous Metals and 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Conn. 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, 


American Button Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., Boston 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., 
Hudson Smelting & Refining Co., 
International Nickel Co. Inc., 
New Jersey Zine Sales Co. Inc., New York 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle 

Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore 


Waterbury Button Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Welker Mfg. Co. Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 
Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Austin-Hastings Co. Inc., Cambridge, 
Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago heres 
Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, 


Bertsch & Co. Inc., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Busch Sulzer Bros., Diesel Engine Co., St. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Inc., Conshohocken, Pa..... 
Youngstown, O. 


Waterbury, 
Newark, N. J 
NOW TOPE . ....4 0 


Philadelphia. 


Mass. 


, Mich. ..... 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


New Kensington, Pa. 
Wis. 


Louis.... 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 


Cincinnati 
Davenport Besler Corp., Davenport, 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh 
Enterprise Tool & Gear Corp., 
Eversman Mfg. Co., Denver 
Farquhar, Lynd, Co., Boston 
Florida Weathermakers Inc., Jacksonville, 
Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
Gosiger, C. H., Machine Co., Dayton, O. 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 


Iowa 


Detroit ... 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering 
ROPE 3 is 

Landis Tool Co. “Way nesboro, ‘Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Lioyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia 


Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Maxson, W. L., Corp., New York or 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
National Supply Co., Philadelphia 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitne 
PRMTUROrU, WORE. 2 kkk dees ca 


Northern Pump Co., Minneapolis ... 
Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Cc 0., 
Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York 
Riordan Machine Co., Detroit 
Singer Sewing Machine ~. 
St. Joe Machines Inc., St. josesh, Mich. 
Stedfast & Roulston ogg ae 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 


*Estimated. 


Springfield, Vt. 


Cincinnati 


New Y ork 


Rochelle, Ill. . 


New 


y division, West 


P hiladelphia 





Commodity 


Wire rope 
Barrels 
Steel 


Alloys 


Aluminum and 
aluminum alloy 

Cans, pots 

Kettles, pans, 
aluminum 

Flexible conduits, 
cartridge discs, 
bronze 

Buttons 

Fire extinguishers 

Brass tubes, 
cases 

Fire extinguishing 
systems 

Cartridge discs, 
brass 

Lead 

Nickel-copper 

Zinc 

Fire extinguishers 

Bronze 


Amount 


$10,896.00 
171,864.00 
18,848.50 


$120,193.46 


56,311.50 
81,320.00 
246,949.57 


2,850.00 
11,310.00 


cartridge 


98,110.00 


67,883.55 


pipe, 


731,931.93 
36,288.00 
99,700.42 
43,258.50 
11,370.00 
21,812.06 


Brass, cartridge cups, 


brass rod, 

tubing 
Buttons 
Buckles 


copper 


and Other Equipment 


Tractors, transport 
assemblies 
Drilling machines 
Gasoline hammers 
Crawler shovel 
Straightening rolls 
Milling machines 
Engine parts 


Milling machines 

Locomotives 

Piping system 

Gears 

Levelers 

Milling machines 

Refrigerators 

Drill presses 

Locomotives 

Lathes 

Lathes 

Grinders 

Fuse cutters 

Grinding machine, 
lathe equipment 


Crusher 
Grinders 
Water screens 


Honing, lapping, 
vertical machines 
Lathes 


Computing machines 


Lathes 
Engine parts 
Engine parts 


Drills, lathes, 
profiler, shaper 
Pumps 
Engine parts 
Lathes 
Milling machines 
Sewing machines 
Laundry presses 
Boring mills 
Boring machines 
Locomotives 
Lathes 
Locomotives 


456,450.84 
10,727.50 
23,038.83 


$63,016.85 
19,283.00 


394,542.00 


15,900.00 
14,535.00 
32,790.00 
16,761.61 


105,613.50 
90,285.00 
99,981.00 
10,920.00 
18,700.00 
20,860.00 

233,069.00 
11,305.00 

135,225.00 
33,034.00 
60,359.00 
79,080.00 
24,539.00 


29,929.50 


19,404.00 
17,905.41 
12,307.00 


4 190.00 

3,521.00 
sa haaee 
33,128.00 
12,987.26 
13,165.65 


179,855.70 
186,977.00 
14,959.60 
39,228.00 
31,348.00 
20,959.00 
24,010.00 
61,454.80 
52,641.00 
61,100.00 
182,123.50 
61,460.00 








Pa., steel tubing, $12,401.58. 
Baldt Anchor, Chain & Forge 

Chester, Pa., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., 


February 3, 1941 


Corp., 
stockless anchors, $6440. 
Pioneer Instru- 


ment division, 
instruments, 


Bogue 


motor 


Bendix, N. 
$9500. 
Electric Co., 
generator sets, 


> fe 


Paterson, N. 
$159,000. 


navigation 


J., 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., boring 
mills, $50,917.15. 

Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 
more, lathes, $11,995.10 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
nickel steel bars, $47,058 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., copper tubing, $14,806.61. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Philadel- 
phia, pneumatic drills, wrenches, bores, 

grinders, hammers, $75,070.35. 


Balti- 


Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
drills, $38,609.85. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine & Grinders 


Inc., Cincinnati, milling and grinding 
machine, $27,628. 

Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis, 
combination machines, $16,794 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
nickel steel bars, $9257.60 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, thread 
ing machine, $6265. 

Florence Pipe Foundry & 
Philadelphia, bending machine, 


grind- 


Machine Co., 
$10,512 


Foster Wheeler Corp., New York, brass 
pipe, $114,956. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., hydraulic grinders, 


$11,483.25. 


General Motors Sales Corp., Hyatt Bear- 
ings division, Harrison, N. J., roller 
bearings, $21,445.92. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., tur- 
ret lathes, $58,417.50. 

Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
air compressors, $86,186. 

Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, doors, 
hatches and scuttles, $894,374.67 

Henney Motor Co., Freeport, Ill., ambu 


lances, $7140. 
Ingersoll Rand Co., New York, pneumatic 
drills, air compressors, $169,443 
Insinger Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
washing machines, $6496. 
Lewin Mathes Co., East St. 
copper tubing, $16,040. 
Link Aviation Devices Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., wheel type trainers, $50,450.10. 
Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, air- 
craft cylinder honing machines, $59,- 
263.43. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
toolroom lathes, $27,667.20. 
NePage Electric Co., Seattle, 
panels, $24,679.60. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. Inc., 
York, slab zine, $8250. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 


dish- 


Louis, IIlL., 


Sidney, O., 
distribution 
New 


Pratt & Whitney 


division, West Hartford, Conn., jig- 
boring machines, $16,723.20. 

Oliver Machinery Co., New York, heavy 
duty band saws, tilting arbor saws, 
$24,857 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
tubing, $21,704.38. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Inc., New York, 
turret lathes, $60,048. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, steel 
bolts and nuts, corrosion-resisting 
steel, $16,854.21. 


Baltimore, 
$50,- 


Brass Inc., 
condenser tubes, 


Revere 
copper 
347.72. 

Rockford Machine 
Ill., openside planer, 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, hor- 
izontal boring and drilling machines, 
jig boring machines, $91,780 

Tidewater Supply Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va., 


Copper & 
nickel 
Tool Co., Rockford, 
$12,942. 


universal shapers and turret lathes, 
$49,337.30. 

Ward LaFrance Truck Corp., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y., pumping fire engine, 
$8315. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, turret 
lathes, $39,245 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., plate 
bending roll, $9100. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. d., air compressors, 
$49,122. 

York Ice Machinery Corp., Philadelphia, 
refrigerating plants, $45,633.42 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Awards 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Los Angeles, engine generator auxill- 
ary power unit at eleventh naval dis- 
trict radio station, Chollas Heights, 
San Diego, Calif., $52,515 
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@ AS WE advance deeper into the prob- 
lems of defense, the need of tolerance and 
understanding among. individuals and 
groups of individuals will increase. Those 
who can develop a liberal spirit of give 
and take and can see both sides of a ques- 
tion will be contributing importantly to 
the attainment of national objectives. 

The merit of understanding the other 
man’s viewpoint is well illustrated by a 
situation that has developed in connection 
with the administration of the selective 
service act. 


. ¢ + 


Instances have been reported from wide- 
ly scattered sections of the country where- 
in men urgently needed on jobs in defense 
industries have been denied deferment of 
their military training period by local draft 
boards. 

On the basis of the information provided 
by the drafted men who have been denied 
deferment or by their employers, some of 
these cases seem incredible. It would ap- 
pear that the draft authorities are uncon- 
scious of the importance of certain key 


men to industry. 
S ¢ . 


But while some draft officials unques- 
tionably have made mistakes, there is an- 
other side to this deferment problem. 

On the whole, the personnel of local draft 
boards is of high caliber. Many indus- 
trialists sit on the boards of appeal. They 
are conscientious in performing this vol- 
untary service. 

Some of these industrialists declare that 
sometimes industrial employes called up 


Understanding Other Man's 


Viewpoint Will Promote Unity 


for military training and who should be 
given a deferred rating are denied defer- 
ment because their employers fail to pre- 
sent the facts properly to the draft boards. 

For instance, hundreds of letters from 
employers asking that John Jones be put 
on the deferred list are signed by men 
having no titles. These letters sound as if 
John Jones went to his foreman and said, 
“Can’t you get me out of this?’’—and the 
foreman obligingly wrote the letter. 

If an employer really wants a valued 
employe deferred and will take the trouble 
to have an executive officer of the company 
write a convincing letter over his signa- 
ture and title, he probably will succeed in 
obtaining a deferred rating for his em- 


ploye. 


The foregoing is so typical that it de- 
serves emphasis. It is so easy to believe 
that public officials are deficient in com- 
mon sense and so hard to believe that one’s 
own private organization can be at fault. 

Under the stress of emergency the temp- 
tation to think ill of public officials will 
increase. However, we should remember 
that “the government” will consist more 
and more of dollar-a-year men—from our 
own ranks—and less and less of profes- 
sional politicians. 

The more we try to see and understand 
their side of every question, the more we 
will be promoting national unity. 


~ at aw 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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The BUSINESS TREND 


Order Backlogs Remain 


At Near Peak Levels 


@ LITTLE progress has been made toward reducing 
the large order backlogs accumulated in recent months 
despite the capacity operations in most industrial 
lines. This is particularly evident in those industries 
directly related to the defense program. 

Following the unprecedented buying movement of 
last fall a letup in new orders would normally be ex. 
pected at this time, but this has not occurred in most 
instances. Many buyers are seeking protection as far 
ahead as the third quarter and in some instances, as 
in certain types of machine tools, deliveries cannot be 





buying originates from miscelianeous consumers not 
directly involved in the defense program. 
Major industries reporting orders in excess of pro 


duction include steel, aircraft, machine tools, construc 
tion, automobiles, copper and lumber. 

teflecting the expansion in employment and steady 
improvement in purchasing power over the past few 
months, the upward trend of production in many con 
sumer goods lines is gathering increased momentum. 
Real weekly earnings have advanced from the index 
figure to 106.6 in August, 1939, to 160.8 in October, 












































had until the spring of 1942. Most of this forward 1940, the latest official figures reported by the National 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.1 point to 132.2 in the week ended Jan. 25 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1940 1939 Data 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Nov. 36..;.... 3367 1044 Jan 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104,1 
Nov. $0; ...;.. 132.6 117.9 Feb. 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99 111.2 
han 132.5 123.9 March 104.1 92.6 71.2 114.4 88.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 114.0 
mee, Ais... 132.6 124.2 April 102.7 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 528 81.0 101.7 122.5 
Dec. 21.. . 132.4 123.4 May 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 122.9 
Dec. 28.. 107.5 104.0 June 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.4 95.8 120.3 
Week July 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 tie 47.1 67.3 79.9 115.2 
Ended 1941 1940 Aug. 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 116.9 
Jan. 4.. .. 115.7 110.3 Sept. 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 36.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 110.8 
Jan. 11....... 129.9 119.2 Oct. 127.8 1149 83.6 98.1 948 770 564 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 107.1 
Jan, 18 132.3 1 17.3 Nov. 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 94.9 32.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 92.2 
Jan, 25 132.2 115.4 Dee. 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 16.2 51.3 64.3 78.3 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


Industrial Conference board. Further improvement is 
indicated from recent preliminary estimates. 

The rising trend in consumption has offset to a con- 
siderable extent the attempt to build up inventories 
with the result that despite the exceptionally heavy 
buying since early last fall inventories are not con- 
sidered out of line with the current expanded opera- 
tions and prospects are further improvement. 

During the week ended Jan. 25, STEEL’s ‘index of ac- 








Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1939 = 100 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 

1940 1940 1939 
Steel Ingot Output ._....... 145.1 149.0 134.0 
Pig Iron Output 151.5 151.5 140.7 
Building Construction ..... 154.2 128.5 119.7 
Auto Output ... ..... 158.8* 160.8 150.8 
Freight Movement ........ 103.8 114.0 98.2 
Wholesale Prices 103.5* 102.9 102.7 





*Preliminary. 








tivity eased to 132.2, substantially unchanged from 
the previous week’s index figure of 132.3. In the com- 
parable weeks of 1940, 1939 and 1938 the index stood at 
115.4, 92.9 and 74.7. 

Steelmaking operations advanced to 99 per cent dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 25, based on ingot capacity 
as of Dec. 31, 1939. This represents a gain of one 
point over the previous week and compares with 81.5 
per cent in the like 1940 period. On the new capacity 
basis recently published by American Iron and Steel 
institute, which takes into consideration increased facili- 
ties in both open hearth and electric furnace steel pro- 


The 


Industrial Indicators 
Dec., 1940 Nov., 1940 Dec., 1939 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) 146,544 146,589 136,119 
Iron and steel scrap con- 

sumption (tons) ; 3,922,000 4,233,000 3,858,000 
Gear Sales Index 173 216 126 
Foundry equipment new 

order index 257.8 254.2 124.5 
Finished steel shipments 

(Net tons) 1,544,623 1,425,353 1,443,969 
Ingot output (average 

weekly; net tons) 1,425,513 1,464,528 1,317,198 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 

States ($ Valuation) $456,189,000 $380,347,000 $354,098,000 
Automobile output 494,000* 510,973 169,120 
Coal output, tons 410,000,000 40,012,000 38,066,000 
Business failures; number 1,086 1,024 1,153 
Business failures; liabili- 

ties $13,309,000 $16,572,000 $13,243,000 
Cement production, bbls 12,689,000 13,935,000 11,053,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 775,472 744,088 650,123 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 680,099 745,407 643,380 


Commodity Prices 
Dec., 1940 Nov., 1940 Dec., 1939 
aver- 


steel 


STEEL’s composite 


age of 25 iron and 


prices $38.30 $38.08 $37.18 
U. § Bureau of Labor’s 

index 79.8 79.3 79.2 
Babson monthly prices: 

Wheat, cash (bushel)? S$O.85 $0.85 $0.985 
Corn, cash (bushel)? $0.713 $0.683 $0.628 


tNovember, October and November respectively. 


‘Preliminary 
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duction, the national steel rate is currently at the 97 
per cent level. Steel producers report a steady inflow 
of orders. ‘Total bookings last month are estimated 
to have exceeded that of December by a substantial 
margin. This is particularly significant in view of the 
unprecedented buying during the closing months of 
last year. 

Revenue freight traffic during the latest period 
gained more than seasonally to 710,752 cars, com- 
pared with 703,497 the previous week and 649,488 dur- 
ing the corresponding week a year ago. 


Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


Dec., 1940 Nov., 1940 Dec., 193Y 


20 Industrial Stockst 131.2 134.4 148.4 
2D PRET BUCKS cn. ieie se 28.1 29.3 31.6 
15 Utilitiest Fiabe eis aol ds 19.8 pias | 2.3 
B’k clear’gs+ (000 omitted) $25,224,000 $25,289,000 $22,807,000 


Commercial paper rate 
iN. @.,. DOF CORE)... 66.6. Wy ly VY —% 
*Com’l. loans? (000 
omitted) Ne $9,083,000 $8,852,000 $8,573,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) . 90.8 90.6 86.7 
Capital flotations 
(000 omitted) 
New Capital $189,899 $263,094 $98,671 
Refunding $415,893 $176,032 $236,640 
Federal Gross debt (mil. 
of dol.) $45,025 $42,128 $41,961 
Railroad earnings $71,098,917 $86,988,444. . $70,414,616 
Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange 18,397,158 20,887,311 15,991,105 


November respectively. 
Reserve System. 


tNovember, October and 
Leading member banks Federal 
tDow-Jones Averages. 


Foreign Trade 


Nov., 1940 Oct., 1940 Nov., 1939 
$327,685,000 $343,485,000 $292,582,000 
$223,430,000 $207,141,000 $235,402,000 

$6,000 $17,000 $10,000 
$330,113,000 $325,981,000 $167,991,000 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 
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‘ STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 
Steel Ingot Operations 100 i sSTEEL 100 
oO ee, — 
(Per Cent) 90 a “i fig. 90 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 I929 : we Jers, 7 
Oct, 12.... 945 895 515 63.0 e & see 80 = 
Oct. 19.... 950 910 515 530 O \ rs 
Oct. 26.... 95.5 92.0 54.5 51.0 a 10 T mar 70 = 
Nov. 2.... 965 980 57.5 47.0 o- i a. 
Nov. 9.... 965 93.0 61.5 39.0 © 60 — 4 460 O 
Nov. 16.... 96.0 93.55 63.0 35.0 re | | . u 
Nov. 23.... 97.0 985 620 381.5 O 50 15 O 
Nov. 30.... 97.0 940 61.0 30.5 = | oS 
Dec. 7.... 965 940 61.0 27.0 ; y 
Dec. 14.... 955 925 580 270 40 40 4 
Dec, 21.... 95.0 905 520 23.0 
wha T 30 oc 
Dec. 28.... 80.0 75.5 40.0 21.0 ui as 30 w 
oO -- el ae oe Oo 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 20f = . a 20 
Jan. 4.... 9.5 85 515 21.0 OT eet \ pte a i alll “tum | 
Jan. 11.... 97.0 860 520 26.0 10 1932 | a 
Jan. 18.... 98.0 845 515 29.0 
Jan. 25.... 990 815 515 305 0 nae 0 
JAN. . FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY |JUNE | JULY | AUG. | SEPT.. O€T., NOV. | DEC. 
So — : ' = 
|_| | _ FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS | | ; 
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1300 as | | t ] | | | | | 1300 (1000 Cars) 
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~ A 
7 on ee ol or | ahessiel Tal | | \ Una 500 Weekended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
[comment voat | Vv“ t \ Jan. 4 614 592 531 457 
RI Wt na (Sse +e | | | | 400 Jan. 11 712 668 587 552 
$ | | | Jan. 18 703 646 590 581 
o} re ae oe | ] 1 ! it 1 Li Lj oe Lt eo Lt 1 O Jan. Zo 711 649 594 570 
JAN. | FEB. | MAR] APR. AY JUNE] JULY | AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC] 
Auto Production 1400; reer die 35" | +1400 
1300 | ] ie +A | 4 & 
(1000 Units) on 4 929 | y--*s 300 
' w? ty li . 200 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 19387 ro re 
Oct. 19 1147 701 684 919 beet Deal oo 4 1100 
Oct. 26.... 1171 782 733 90.2 821000 | -fSfht — as 1000# 
Nov. 2.... 118.1 82.7 80.0 89.8 S 900 | | | | | Rh lv} <q 
Nov. 9.... 1209 862 863 985.3 “ 4; ili. : | 900 Y 
Nov. 16.... 1219 86.7 96.7 85.8 © 800 \ oer 800 6 
Nov. 23.... 1023 725 849 59.0 i) = ‘, D 
Nov. 30.... 1288 936 97.8 86.2 © 100 | | | | ns 100 G 
Dec. 7.... 1248 115.5 100.7 858 600 ae Gente 600 & 
Dec. 14.... 125.6 1184 1029 82.0 9 VAY * ra) 
Dec, 31.... 1253 117.7 92.9 67.2 Ss 500 | | | | * 500 S 
Dec. 28.... 81.3 894 752 496 = 400 i ae pombe, A Le * 07 
| bl 
Weekended 1941 1940 1939 1938 - a--~{ A iN |} “| 
Jan. 4.... 7.7 875 76.7 49.6 SOOT" SS 1932 “4 ae 17% 900 
Jan. 11.... 115.9 1113 869 54.1 ce ae iS eb ake +#—4 200 
Jan. 18.... 1240 1085 90.2 65.7 100 | sTeee | | 1940 Pra tec*e/ 
Jan. 25.... 1219 106.4 892 65.4 es | | | 100 
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2900 a + ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 7——~ F-|1900 | Pee 
2800 |-f#*— ; + COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE — , #1 7800 Electric Power Output 
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Low CosT DRAWING OF 


Wheel design is such that a few dies can make more than 
10 different styles and shapes of wheels. Tubular rivets 
aid assembly of units 


@ IN QUANTITY manutacture of pneumatic tired wheels 
tor wheelbarrows and various other equipment at plant ot 
the Geneva Metal Wheel Co., Geneva, O., the design of the 
side disk—two to each wheel—is standardized so that only 
a few dies are needed to make the deep drawings to shape 
the stock for more than 10 different styles and shapes of 
wheels. Thus a minimum number of drawing dies are nec 
essary. Steps followed in making steel disks 11 inches in 
diameter from 14-gage low-carbon sheet steel are shown and 
described here. 

In Fig. 3 1s a 150-ton Bliss double-crank press arranged 
tor the first three drawing operations. This press has a 

















WHeeEet ParRTs 


6-inch shaft and a 72-inch clearance between the housing 
posts. At the right in this illustration is shown the blank 
ing and forming die for the first operation. The stock, strip 
steel 12 inches wide, is fed under a stripper plate as in ordi 
nary practice. The stamping tormed in this operation, 
seen at left in Fig. 2, roughly resembles a trench hat. From 
left to right in Fig. 2 are shown results of successive draw- 
ing operations which produce the 11-inch diameter shape at 
extreme right. The first three steps are handled in the 
press setup in Fig. 3. 

A typical redrawing die is shown in Fig. 1. This arrange 
ment is the reverse of that often used as the punch is the 
lower and the die the upper member. This pillar-die de 
sign preserves alignment indefinitely. In setting up the die, 
the pillars locate the upper member accurately. 

In Fig. 4 are three types of wheel disks redrawn from the 
flange shown at the extreme right in Fig. 2. The unit at 
the extreme right, Fig. 4, is a complete wheel and tire as 
sembly. 

Several methods are used to tasten the side members to 





gether to form a wheel. In some instances, they are held 
by large tubular rivets approximately an inch in diameter. 
In other cases they are bolted or welded. In some instances 
a tube is forced through the center of the assembly and 
then it accommodates the roller or ball bearings with which 
the wheel is provided. 

The wheel disks are attractively finished in enamel ot 
various colors. See details in Steet, Aug. 26, 1940, p. 38. 

Anyone conversant with moderately deep sheet meial 
drawing realizes that the initial cost of the dies is heavy, 
but with proper care the life of the die can be extended 
greatly. For example, the dies are never brought together 
in a setting up operation without placing a metal stamping 
of that operation between them. 

While the foregoing is devoted to the steps followed in 
making wheels for pneumatic tires, the company also makes 
a large number of small wheels fitted with solid tires. In 
some cases, a special design is used to prevent the tire from 
creeping. A punch and die for such design is shown in 
Fig. 5. This die is provided with lugs and the punch with 
recesses to torm lugs on the wheel disks to fit the corre 
sponding lugs molded on the inner surface of the rubber: 
tire. An idea of the size of this punch and die can be had 
from the fact that the die shoe is 18 inches square. A dic 
ot this type is quite expensive since it must be worked out 
of solid steel using a large amount ot hand work, especially 


in finishing the lugs and the depressions in which they fit. 











Composition, Metallurgy and 
Other Considerations Influencing 


The Manufacture of 





Do you know why an armor-piercing shell has a soft nose 
cap, why there is no one best way to make shell, how a 
projectile is cast with a hard point and soft body? These and 
many other points of interest about shell and shell manufac- 
ture are related by Professor Macconochie in this second ar- 
ticle in his series on shell making. Next week, he will present 
a discussion on heating billets for forging and will describe 


details of methods and equipment used by several promi- 


Sigh Explosive 


behind the armor. This concept was 
gradually abandoned, the use of solid 
shot persisting until about 1895. With 
development of high explosive, the 
notion that demolition could be accom- 
plished by exploding a heavy charge 
against the side of an armored vessel 
was held until experiments conclusive- 
ly proved that, while the upper works 
of the vessel could be smashed by this 


nent and highly successful shell manufacturers means, the only effective procedure 


@ EVEN AFTER 100 years of development since the 
first rifled cannon made its appearance, there is still 
no general agreement as to the ONE BEST WAY to 
make shell. One reason is that shell can be made 
successfully by a number of different methods. 
Further, the shell itself is the product of essential 
compromises among a number of partially conflicting 
considerations. The artillery or infantry, as the case 
may be, desire a shell which is safe to fire, accurate 
in flight and of maximum efficiency at the target. 
The shell machiner would like forgings uniform as 
to dimensions and hardness, easy to machine and 
with the minimum of metal to be removed. The 
forger demands sound billets, easy to forge, with the 
largest tolerances and greatest permissible amount 
of excess metal in the carcass. The steel maker, on 
his part, does not desire his specifications to be tied 
so closely that he suffers lost heats. He dreams of 
a production efficiency of 100 per cent. Added to 
these conflicting wants, to complicate further the 
situation, is the possibility of a shortage in that es- 
sential raw material of the steel industry—-manganese. 
Shell Types: Before considering how these various 
ends may be attained, let us examine the various 
purposes to which shell are applied. High-explosive 
shell may be divided into two categories—shell which 
pierce before detonation, known as armor piercers, 
and those which burst on impact or as a result of 
the action of a time fuse. During the war between 
the states, the best attack on armor was thought to 
be to pierce it with a solid shot and spread death 
and destruction by means of splinters in the region 


against an armored vessel was the use 
of a projectile which would pierce first 
and explode after entry into the ship. 

For land operations the shrapnel type has given 
way in large measure before the need for smashing 
attack on earthworks and concrete fortifications; while 
the coming of the airplane has called for high ex- 
plosive to the virtual exclusion of almost every other 
mode of attack from the ground. The small size 
of a plane, its speed, together with the fact that it 
operates in three dimensions, call for estimates of 
rates of change of range, elevation and deflection 
of a high-velocity target. This makes the task of 
the gunner exceedingly difficult. Shell for this pur- 
pose must fragment successfully and be fitted with 
a highly accurate fuse relatively unaffected by at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Making Armor Piercers: The earliest development 
of armor piercers was the Palliser chilled-iron pro- 
jectile, introduced in England in 1866. This was an 
iron casting, poured with the point down, the lower 
part of the mold being an iron chill. Thus the carbon 
was held in combination to produce an exceedingly 
hard point, while the body of the shell, being cast 
in sand, was somewhat tougher and softer. Economy 
of production may have been a governing consider- 
ation in the continued use of this projectile, for it 
continued in service until the introduction of steel 
armor, despite the fact that Whitworth had patented 
a case-hardened heat-treated mild-steel projectile in 
1862. About 1878 a forged high-carbon nickel-chro- 
mium crucible-steel armor piercer made its appear- 
ance in France, marking definitely the commencement 
of the era of the alloy-steel armor-piercing shell. 
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It will thus be apparent that the major require. 
ments of these two classes of shell are essentially 
distinct. The armor piercer must have sufficient 
strength and density to penetrate a considerable thick- 
ness of hard-faced steel plate in order to release its 
explosive energy where it will do the most good, while 
the high-explosive shell commonly used in land oper- 
ations should carry the maximum charge consistent 
with the ability of the steel body to resist the high 
stresses of rotation and setup in the gun, especially 
the latter. Nothing but the finest alloy steel will 
serve the first purpose, while for the latter a strong 
and tough steel which will secure successful fragmen- 
tation will answer. While heat treatment cannot be 
avoided in the case of the armor-piercing projectile, 
the specifications for modern high-explosive shell for 
other purposes often are so drawn that heat treat- 
ment, with its extra cost, is avoided. We might, 
therefore, expect that the methods of manufacture 
would differ to some extent. 

Up until a few years ago, armor piercers were 
always made from crucible steel but in the late nine- 
ties open-hearth steel came into use. In Woolwich 
arsenal during 1914-18, semiarmor-piercing _ shell 
were made from bessemer steel in a battery of 
Tropenas (side-blown) converters using low-phos- 
phorus and low-sulphur pig. Alloying elements were 
added after the blow, and the steel was poured into 
individual molds with conical risers. Thereafter some 
38 per cent was cut off in a parting machine and the 
billet heated to forging temperature in stationary- 
hearth producer-gas-fired furnaces. 


The hydraulic press then was used in a combination 
upsetting and extrusion operation series. After pre- 
liminary machining operations, the carcass was 
hardened by a quench in an oil bath. Thereafter the 
shell bodies were mounted on a series of branching 


Many coast fortifications include heavy armament such as 
this 14-inch railroad gun firing at a target 26 miles at sea. 
Their projectiles must pierce the heavy armor of battleships 


if their fire is to prove effective. This requirement involves 
many important metallurgical considerations. This article 
discusses many of these Acme photo 
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pipes like an old fashioned chande- 
lier and lowered into a lead bath 
with points protruding above the 
surface of the bath. Before the 
heat had time to run to the nose, 
the shells were removed and placed 
point down in a water trough with 
a space between the heated body 
and the cool point so as to avoid a 
sharp line between the toughened 
body and the hard point. 

In this country, perhaps on ac- 
count of the difficulty of securing 
pig of the necessary high quality, 
open hearth steels—acid, basic and 
electric furnace—were and are used 
for armor-piercing shell, melting 
procedures being watched with par- 
ticular care. The ingots are cast 
nose-down in a chill to prevent pip- 
ing and segregation, a matter of 
the first consequence in all high 
explosive shell manufacture. For 
instance, in the case of artillery 
shell there is a definite preference 
in some quarters for “big-end up” 
pouring of the ingot in the manu 
facture of bar stock for high-capac- 
ity projectiles, to avoid the possi- 
bility of “secondary piping.” Such 
a pipe, if not removed by cutting- 
off at the mill, eventually appears 
as a defect in that portion of the 
shell where a defect is least desir- 
able on account of the danger of gas 
penetration, namely, in the base. 
Such basal weakness is generally 
ascribed to piping, but the view is 
advanced that methods of forging 
may have a bearing on the prob- 
lem. This will be referred to sub- 
sequently. 

The forging of high-carbon nickel- 
chromium steel billets for armor- 
piercing shell may be accomplished 
by drawing down and boring out, 
or by upsetting and piercing, the 
latter being accompanied by some 
extrusion. The rough forgings then 
are annealed and rough finished to 
a little above that of final finish 
dimensions. 

As might be imagined, the compo- 
sition and heat treatment of naval 
shell is a matter of the first con- 
sequence, since the fate of empires 
may rest upon its ability to pene- 
trate the enemy’s armor and send 
his ships to Davy Jones’ locker. 
It might also be guessed that the 
complete story is not a matter of 
public record. 

Metallurgy of Armor Piercers: 
However, we may say that armor- 
piercing projectiles frequently con- 
tain in the neighborhood of 0.35 
per cent carbon, 4 per cent nickel 
and 2 per cent chromium, the nick- 
el dissolving in the iron (gamma 
or alpha) while the chromium com- 
bines with the carbon. These car- 
bides of chromium may be dissolved 
in the gamma iron already holding 
nickel in solution and may be re- 
tained in solution at room temper- 
ature in gamma iron giving us an 
austenitic steel or, if the iron as- 
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Other Ordnance Articles 


This is another of STEEL'S series of 
articles on ordnance manufacture. For 
others already published, see issue of 
Jan. 27, 1941, p. 44, for Background 
Information on Shell Making and p 
42 of same issue for Tooling for Ma- 
chining Torpedo Parts; March 11, 1940 
p. 38, for Design and Modern Methods 
of Making Shrapnel Shell; Dec. 2, 1940, 
p. 50, for Operation and Construction 
of Bofors Anti-aircraft Guns; Oct. 14, 
1940, p. 160 and Jan. 6, 1941, p. 219, for 
How Technical Progress Aids Defense; 
Jan. 13, 1941, p. 48, for Some Typica! 
Shell Forging Methods; Jan. 20, 1941, 
p. 54, for Recommendations on Heating 
Billets for Forging Into Shells; Dec. 
30, 1940, p. 38, for Naval Torpedoes; 
Nov. 11, 1940, p. 46, for Design and Con- 
struction of Mobile Repair Shops for 
the Army; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 74, for Mak- 
ing Cylinders for Packard V-12 Torpedo- 
Boat Engines 





sumes the alpha form as a result 
of composition or heat-treatment 
control, or both, we have a marten- 
sitic steel. Finally, they may be 
rejected from solution with the 
formation of pearlite or sorbite. 
By control of composition—that is, 
by increasing the proportions of 
carbon, nickel and chromium 
these chromium-nickel _ steels, at 
first pearlitic, become martensitic, 
then austenitic and finally cement- 
itic. 

If the duty required of an armor- 
piercing shell be considered, it will 
be observed that the point should 
be as hard and shock resistant as 
it is possible to make it. But the 
body, especially because of the pos- 
sibility of oblique impact and the 
resultant violent bending moment 
on the cross section as the shell 
enters the armor and inertia forces 
tend to wrench it free, must be 
tough and strong. In practice, heat- 
ing for hardening is begun at the 
point, usually in a lead bath, fol- 
lowed by a complete quench in an 
agitated bath of cold water. There- 
after, following the practice already 
described, the base of the shell is 
heated to a somewhat lower temper- 
ature than that used for the quench 
and upon withdrawal from the bath 
or furnace, is suspended nose-down 
up to the bourrelet in agitated cold 
water. The successful practice of 
the art involves, among other fac- 
tors, the avoidance of any sharp 
line of structural change between 
the excessively hard nose and the 
tougher and more resilient rear 
of the shell. 

Among the principal reasons for 
the selection of chromium-nickel 
steel for naval shell is the increase 
in hardening power and depth of 
the hardened layer conferred on 
nickel steels by the addition of 





chromium. In hardening ordinary 
carbon steel we are confronted with 
the purely physical problem of 
withdrawing heat rapidly from all 
parts of the forging, if we desire 
a high degree of hardness in the 
interior. 

A rather frequent result of the 
addition of special elements to steel 
is a slowing down of the transfor- 
mation rate while the metal passes 
through the critical range. Chro- 
mium appears to possess this prop- 
erty in an unusual degree, permit- 
ting deep penetration of the hard- 
ened layer. But chromium-nickel 
steels are also highly resistant to 
shock, a characteristic which is in- 
tensified by a series of heatings 
and quenchings to which the shell 
forging is subjected, prior to hard- 
ening. This greatly refines the 
structure, the process being some- 
times referred to as “fibering.” 

The finish turning of armor-pierc- 
ing shell is accomplished between 
grain refinement and hardening, al- 
lowance being made for the fitting 
of the base plug and the finishing of 
the band score and bourrelet. After 
hardening of the point, the projec- 
tile is sand blasted, the band score 
finished, the band pressed on and 
cap and wind shield fitted. Finally 
the bourrelet is ground, the band 
turned to size and the base plug 
fitted. 

Caps for Projectiles: The cap of 
a naval projectile is rather an in- 
teresting feature. Some 60 years or 
more ago, tests were made in Eu- 
rope of the effectiveness of hard- 
pointed projectiles on compound 
armor. The same projectiles which 
smashed to pieces on the face of 
the armor completely penetrated 
when the plate was reversed. A thin 
wrought iron plate was then placed 
in front of the armor, with very 
beneficial results. Thus was born 
the idea of placing a “cap” on the 
nose of the shell, the invention be- 
ing generally ascribed to Colonel 
Inglis of the British ordnance com- 
mittee who proposed soft steel caps 
in 1883. 

Caps of modern armor-piercing 
shell are made of the same steel as 
the body of the shell but of a some- 
what lower alloy content. Manu- 
facture follows similar lines to that 
of the shell itself, a gradation in 
hardness being secured in the same 
way. No one seems to know exact- 
ly why more successful penetration 
is obtained by the use of a cap. One 
can readily imagine that the severe 
initial shock of hard shell point 
against face-hardened armor would 
be lessened and power circumferen- 
tial support offered as the action 
proceeds. Then, perhaps, the crush- 
ing effect of impact strains the 
armor, breaking down its _ initial 
strength and presenting a region of 
strained metal to the punching ac- 
tion of the shell. It can also be 
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readily understood why there would 
be less tendency to deliver a glanc- 
ing blow, without penetration—in 
other words why we would have an 
increase in the “biting angle” of 
impact. 


High-Explosive Shell: By  con- 


trast with the problems, principally 
of a metallurgical character, with 
which the manufacturer of naval 
and other armor-piercing shell is 
faced, the manufacturer of high-ex- 
plosive shell for anti-aircraft work 
or ordinary land operations (such as 
our 75, 90, 105-millimeter) is main- 
ly concerned with production. Of 
course metallurgical considerations 
enter the picture as these affect 
strength, fragmentation and ma- 
chining characteristics and the like. 
But the chemical analyses of steel 





suitable for high-explosive shell for 
the army ordnance department are 
now well established, and whereas 
heat treatment is a high art as far 
as the naval shell is concerned, steel 
specifications for high-explosive 
shell are so drawn as to avoid this 
costly and time-consuming opera- 
tion. 

Further, consideration for the task 
of the steelmaker teaches us to 
avoid demand for a laboratory prod- 
uct which might give the last word 
in fragmentation but at the same 
time tend to hold up production. In 
other words, remembering the pro- 
gram ahead of us involving the man- 
ufacture of tens of millions of shell 
for the use of our growing army, 
account must be taken of the famil- 
iar practice of the average mill, 
even if some small sacrifice of effi- 
ciency of fire must be made. 

Shellmaking Improved: By closer 
control of melting practice and in- 
got yield from the mill, however, the 
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forger gains in sounder and better 
billets. If, on his part, the forger 
makes his contribution in the form 
of concentric carcasses with a min- 
imum of excess metal and with fine 
machining qualities, the worries of 
the machiner are over. The ad- 
vance in the art of forging shell to 
close limits since 1914-18 has been 
quite remarkable. This, together 
with the improvement in machining 
qualities arising from the use of a 
high-sulphur-manganese steel offers 
a brighter prospect to the _ shell- 
maker than he could contemplate 25 
years ago. 

For the 75 to 155-millimeter shell 
we are using (with one exception) 
in this country the X 1335-40 series 
of high-sulphur-manganese steels, 
with yield points running from 40,- 





Prof. Macconochie 


“Ein Action”™ 


@ As detailed in STEEL of 
Jan. 27, 1941, p. 45, Professor 
Macconochie is one of the 
country’s outstanding authori- 
ties on shell design and man- 
ufacture. The list of his ac- 
tivities given there will serve 
to explain his detailed knowl- 
edge of the subject 








C00 to 60,000 pounds per square inch. 
Canadians prefer a somewhat high- 
er carbon content of around 0.52 per 
cent with about 0.82 per cent man- 
ganese. The well known effect of 
sulphur in steel when present in 
quantities above the usual small 
amounts, is to produce a fibrous 
structure resulting in free machin- 
ing properties. 

Experiments conducted as_ far 
back as 1914-15 both in this country 
and England tend to show that sul- 
phur, when accompanied by a suf- 
ficient amount of manganese, is not 
as undesirable a constituent as it 
was formerly supposed to be. Asa 
matter of fact, the effect of this ele- 
ment upon the tenacity and ductil- 
ity of steel, at least up to 0.1 per 
cent, is so slight that it may be dis- 
regarded. When in the form of fer- 
rous sulphide, FeS, it is capable of 
doing great harm to steel by caus- 
ing red-shortness. But when neu- 
tralized with manganese in suffi- 





cient amount, it may be compara- 
tively harmless, even when present 
in amounts greater than 0.1 per 
cent. 

The usual explanation offered for 
this peculiarity of behavior is that 
the iron sulphide forms films or cell 
walls about the crystalline grains 
of the metal. Since these sulphide 
films fuse at a red heat, the con- 
tinuity of the metal is interrupted 
and the metal is said to be “hot 
short”. Manganese sulphide, on the 
other hand, instead of forming en- 
velopes of membranes about the 
crystalline grains of the metals, col- 
lects or segregates into globules at 
temperatures near that of the metal 
on solidifying, upon which the main 
body of the metal then contracts. 


Fusion Point Much Higher 


Further, manganese sulphide has 
a much higher fusion point than fer- 
rous sulphide and thus does not melt 
at a forging heat but becomes plas- 
tic like the main body of the metal. 
In this form it rolls out into fibers, 
giving the metal almost the appear- 
ance of wrought iron when present 
in sufficient amount. This is the 
explanation of the fibrous structure 
of high-sulphur-manganese steels 
and which gives it its free machin- 
ing properties. To get best results 
from the presence of manganese, 
we should have about three times 
the amount theoretically necessary 
for the formation of the sulphide 
about five times as much manganese 
as sulphur. 

As far as the influence of the man- 
ganese itself is concerned, since all 
the alloys used for high-explosive 
shell manufacture fall within the 
pearlitic range, its effect with mod- 
erate rates of cooling is to increase 
the strength and hardness of the 
steel. In the past, the manufacture 
of manganese pearlitic steels has 
been somewhat neglected, partly be 
cause of a belief that such steels 
were brittle. This belief in the brit- 
tleness of manganese steels stems 
from Hadfield’s statement concern- 
ing them. But on closer examina- 
tion, this was seen to be true only 
in the case of the rather high car- 
bon manganese steels when cooled 
relatively quickly. The low-carbon 
pearlitic manganese steels are not 
brittle when cooled at moderate 
rates. Quenching in water may pro- 
duce cracks, so rapid cooling should 
be avoided. 

Thus by suitable metallurgical 
control, the problem of manufactur- 
ing high-explosive shell is simplified 
in at least two important directions 

the elimination of any special heat 
treatment and ease of machining. 
It will be our purpose in succeeding 
articles to consider the mechanical 
aspects of shell manufacture from 
the point where the steel leaves the 
mill after the usual tests, both 
physical and chemical, visual inspec- 
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tion and examination of etched speci- 
mens from bloom and bar, to the 
lacquered and finished case ready 
for the filling factory. Whether to 
nick and break the bar, or saw or 
cut with the torch? Whether to 
forge in a mechanical forging ma- 
chine, or pierce and draw with the 
hydraulic press? 

And what of these newcomers in 
the shell manufacturing business, 
the Witter crossroll and the “one 
shot” forging machine? Then there 
is the question of machining. Will 
the single purpose shell-turning ma 
chine crowd the multispindle auto 
matic? Our urgent need suggests 
that perhaps all of these procedures 
will find their place in the national 
defense picture. 

How terribly urgent our situation 
is, grows daily more apparent. As 
far back as last September, General 
Wesson, chief of ordnance, in a mes- 
Sage transmitted to the Pittsburgh 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on the manu- 
facture of high-explosive shell, ob- 
served that complete equipment for 
an army of 1,200,000 men and the 
critical needs of an additional 800, 
000 would have to be provided. As 


compared with the last war, many 
more anti-aircraft weapons, more 
tanks, more mortars, bigger guns 
and more aircraft equipment are 
needed per unit of man power. 

The sizes in which the army is 
particularly interested include the 
60-millimeter and 81-millimeter mor- 
tar shell, the 3-inch and 90-milli 
meter antiaircraft shell and the 75, 
105 and 155-millimeter shell, both 
high-explosive and chemical types. 
The 3-inch anti-aircraft may be 
made from tubing, and an alterna- 
tive method of making the 60-milli- 
meter mortar shell by casting has 
been approved. However, about two- 
thirds of all shell made for the 
army will be forgings. The largest 
quantity of any one item is the 105- 
millimeter shell. 

One of the bottlenecks in shell 
production is the provision of forg- 
ing presses and machine tools for 
the job. Much may be done by 
utilizing equipment already avail- 
able, but many units will have to be 


assembled. Another choke point is 
gages. Rapid improvisation will be 


necessary in the early stages at 
least of the shell manufacturing 
program, and every effort to put 





A Mechanical ‘‘Giant’’ Goes to Work 





@ Capable of cutting 14 miles of shavings from a 500-ton piece of steel per hour, 
this giant boring mill went to work recently at the East Pittsburgh division of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. to speed up production of power equipment 
required for defense work. Shown here while yet under construction, it supports 
work on an 88-ton turntable, and despite its mass of 350 tons, has an accuracy of 


four thousandths of an inch. 


The foundation of the machine required a pit 


50 feet wide, 60 feet long and 12 feet deep, utilizing 120 steel piles filled with 
concrete. The foundation proper required 350 yards of concrete and more than a 


mile of reinforcing bar. 


The mill's 30-foot steel turntable has a maximum speed 


of 5 revolutions per minute, giving about 500 surface feet per minute at the 


periphery of the table. 


Thirty-four electric motors are required to drive and con- 


trol this huge mechanical giant. Although normally work 40 feet in diameter is 
handled, the mill can be adjusted to handle much larger work 
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those plants which already have a 
large part of the necessary equip- 
ment into production. Perhaps more 
than any other part of the ordnance 
program, shell manufacture will be 
widely spread throughout the indus- 
try of the nation. Every ounce of 
Yankee ingenuity will be required 
to overcome inherent difficulties in 
the manufacture of what will be a 
new product for many companies. 


New System Valuable Aid 


It is appropriate to mention the 
part played by the ordnance depart- 
ment in laying the ground work of 
the rearmament program and, more 
particularly, of the shell-manufac- 
turing program. One of the most 
important lessons learned from the 
last war was the necessity for de- 
centralizing the task of supervising 
the procurement, production and in- 
spection of material. The ordnance 
department, therefore, perfected the 
present system of district offices, 
thirteen of which have been at work 
in peace time, training reserve of- 
ficers, surveying the manufacturing 
plants in their neighborhoods, pre- 
paring estimates of the volume of 
ordnance production that could be 
handled, administering educational 
orders and making _ production 
studies. During the last two years. 
inspection of ordnance produced in 
these various areas under contracts 
let by the various ordnance arsenals 
has been undertaken. The advan- 
tages to the shell manufacturer of 
doing business with conveniently lo- 
cated government representatives in 
whom he has confidence, need hard 
ly be stressed. 

Supplementing the official efforts 
of the ordnance department is the 
work of the Army Ordnance asso- 
ciation which in its own words is an 
“organization of Amer‘can citizens 
pledged to industrial preparedness 
for war as our nation’s strongest 
guaranty-of. peace.” -The purpose of 
the association is to keep alive an 
interest in and knowledge of the de- 
sign, production and maintenance of 
munitions. Other than a few man- 
ufacturing arsenals—six in all 
there is no peace-time industry for 
the production of ordnance. In event 
a “shooting” war develops, indus. 
trial America will be called upon to 
produce munitions in great quantity 
and of intricate and unusual design. 
There will be no time for careful 
study or long preparation. 

The Army Ordnance association 
believes that the solution of this 
problem, based on experience, lies 
in an active organization at all times 
co-operating with the government. 
The principal objective of the asso 
ciation is an active membership of 
American citizens, on whom the 
duty of design and production of 
munitions will fall in war, who will 
have an active and authentic knowl- 
edge of ordnance. 
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... BY MEN AND MACHINES 


Youngstown Bars are a combination of fine materials, excellent 
production equipment, and highly skilled men. And the great- 
est of these is men! 
Anybody can buy machinery and materials but the skill in a 
mans hands must be built by years of the most painstaking 
effort—an effort that must be continuous, untiring, and inspired 
by ambition and loyalty. 


That this is the stuff of which Youngstown’s steel makers are 


\ made has been recognized by many of our steel mill 


* 
\ 


visitors, who never cease to marvel at the obvious 
spirit of cooperation that inspires this force. We in 


the sales department know of it, of course, which 


is one very important reason why we are proud 
to offer you Youngstown Bars and Rods as 
products that are uniform, high in qual- 


ity and well fitted to your needs. 


Bars ¢ Sheets e Plates ¢ Pipe and Tubular 
Products e Conduit e Tin Plate « Rods 
Wire e¢ Nails e Tie Plates and Spikes 


YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steels 
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How To Produce ..... 


Fig. 1l—Typical piece of 
dairy equipment made of arc 
welded stainless steel. Joints 
take same high polish as the 
sheet itself—are almost impossi- 
ble to locate on the finished work 


Mirror=-Finish Are Welds 


im Stainless Steel 


Mr. Ulrich describes a highly successful method that his 
company has developed to produce arc welds in stainless 
steel—welds that easily take almost a perfect mirror fin- 
ish. There is no reason why any fabricator of stainless can- 


not obtain the same excellent results in his own plant if the 


procedure detailed here is followed 


@ MAKING welded stainless steel 
dairy equipment is particularly ex 
acting because of the severe sani- 
tary requirements involved. All in- 
terior and exterior surfaces must be 
perfectly smooth with a high polish 
to help in keeping them clean. All 
corners and joints must be rounded 
and given an equally high polish. 
The manufacturing procedure de- 
veloped at plant of Rice & Adams 
Corp., Buffalo, in producing arc 
welded stainless steel dairy equip- 
ment results in outstanding equip- 
ment that easily meets the most 
critical standards for high-quality 
workmanship. Thus the methods 
developed are of particular interest. 
Material used is largely 18-8 stain- 
less steel in thickness varying from 
No. 14 gage to %-inch. In addition, 
considerable nickel-clad and_ stain- 
less-clad material is employed. All 
Stainless is given a No. 7 polish in- 
side and a No. 4 polish outside. 
This includes all welds. What it 
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By CARL ULRICH 
Superintendent 
Rice & Adams. Corp. 
Buffalo 


means to put a No. 7 polish on a 
stainless weld can be realized from 
a consideration of the finish grades. 
No. 1 finish is pickled sheet, No. 2 
is pickled and cold rolled, No. 4 is 
the first grade that is polished. This 
grade is the standard polish finish 
widely used in commercial practice. 
Abrasive marks are just visible on 
this surface. No. 6 finish sheet is 
given a tampico brush treatment 
which removes all visible abrasive 
marks. No. 7 finish is a bright, 
high luster. No. 8 finish is a mirror 
finish, the highest polish obtainable 
commercially. Details of how the 
No. 7 polish is obtained on the weld 
joints will be found in the latter 
part of this article. 

Those fabrications to include a 


No. 7 finish on inside surfaces are 
of course made from sheet received 
at the plant with a No. 7 finish. The 
first problem is to retain this high 
finish throughout fabricating op- 
erations. This is done by applying 
1/32-inch sheet asbestos to the metal 
surface before even laying out the 
work. Accompanying illustrations 
show the sheet surfaces protected 
by this asbestos covering. The as- 
bestos sheet is applied with paper- 
hanger’s paste. Sheets are stacked 
on edge to dry for one day before 
being fabricated. Some of these 
sheets are to be seen in Fig. 2. The 
largest stainless sheet employed 
measures 84 xX 82 inches, and of 
course a good many sheets are of 
smaller size. 

Not much stainless steel equip- 
ment is standardized so little stain- 
less is kept in stock, most of it be- 
ing ordered of correct size to per- 
mit minimum waste. Sheet sizes 
for only about six different tanks 
are stocked. 

Before the stainless steel sheet is 
cut, the exact shape is marked on 
the asbestos paper surface by means 
of a stencil. This is followed by 
scratching through the asbestos to 
mark the stainless steel surface. 
Then the asbestos paper outside the 
portion to be used in the completed 
fabrication is removed. Two sheets 
marked for cutting with the excess 
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Welded Lever Cost 73c. Former Construction Cost $1.18 
No waiting for delivery. Delivery — — — — ? ? 


ALTER EGO: According to you we must wait ’till 
production slacks up before we can take on the 
economies of arc welding. 

Right! We simply can’t change over 

while we’re so busy. 
ALTER EGO: That’s not your real belief... it’s 
just what you Jike to believe—your excuse. You 
know that welding is NOT an overnight grab— 
it’s a series of nibbling operations—a changeover 
of one simple part this week... another one 
next week. | 

Just as we did with this foot treadle? 


ALTER EGO: Sure! We bent a piece of channel— 
shear-cut a piece of checkered floor plate—made 
two short welds—and presto!—we’ve saved 45 
cents on every single one—right during the big 
rush, with no time-out. 


Copyright 1941, The Lincoln Electric Co. 





ALTER EGO: Literally “‘ one’s other self’’—the still, small voice 
that questions, inspires and corrects our conscious action. 


And what a time-saver for our present 
jam. No waiting for parts. I believe 
we've found that much-sought RELIEF 
for pent-up production. 


LINCOLN SUGGESTS: It takes only a few hours 
to change over a simple lever, bracket, cover or 
other part. This gives you the arc welding ‘“‘feel’’ 
so that a series of parts can be changed over, one 
at a time, without a single interruption in pro- 
duction. In due time the entire product is changed 
over—changed over to the strength, rigidity, 
light-weight, economy and pleasing appearance 
of welded construction. A good example, with 
full discussion of five possible welded designs, 
is given in Machine Design Sheet No. 72. Want 
a free copy? 


LINCOLN-3t0"Are-WELDING mM  tilang) ono 


Authoritative Information on Design « Production * Welding Equipment 
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paper removed are seen in the low- 
er center of Fig. 2. The asbestos 
paper provides ample _ protection 
during fabricating operations, in- 
cluding cutting and forming. The 
paper is removed after the joints 
have been welded and polished sim- 
ply by soaking with water. 

Marked sheets are cut either on 
a circular shear, a square shear or 
a unishear. Possibly the latter is 
more commonly known as a _ nib- 
bler. This unit is shown in opera- 
tion in Fig. 3. It permits rapid cut- 
ting of irregular shapes. 

Much of the forming is done on 
a regular bending brake such as the 
unit shown in Fig. 2. For certain 
shapes and for making flanges on 
covers and other parts, wooden 
forms are used and the sheets bent 
to shape as shown in Fig. 4 because 


3—This nibbler is one of the handie: 
t any outline to be cut quickly 
is involved, few blanking dies 
7 4—I ning in three dimensions 
wooden torms are used for certain 


st plece 
y and easily 


cannot be 
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stacked around are 


cutting 


part: Also seen 


as 


place, ready for 


practically none of this work could 
be classed as mass production man- 
ufacturing. All units are built to 
order, none stocked. The sheet in 
Fig. 4 has been clamped between 
upper and lower forms of wood and 
is being worked into shape with a 
wooden mallet. 

In designing the parts, joints are 
laid out wherever possible so they 
do not occur in corners in the ves- 
sels. This permits most welds to 
be standard butt welds and elim- 
inates difficult welds in corners 
which might involve some trouble 
in welding as well as in grinding 
and polishing to the necessary high 
finish. The corners are kept to a 
minimum radius of %-inch—a spec- 
ification necessary to facilitate clean- 
ing the vessels. Joints seldom are 
made on radii—the work being de- 


of equipment in the shop. It 
Since no mass production 
and presses are warranted 

handled on the bending brake 
shown here at right below 
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signed so the joints come on the 
flat sections wherever possible. 
About the only exception to this is 
on the elliptical weigh tanks shown 
in Figs. 6 and 7. Here the joints 
are made on the corner. 

After forming, parts are as- 
sembled by blocking up on wood 
jigs. See Fig. 5. After the main 
section has been blocked up so it is 
true, all edges are ground to exact 
size so they are sharp and square 
as well as perfectly straight or uni- 
formly curved, as the case may be. 
Then as other parts are assembled 
into the jig and tack welded, their 
edges are ground exactly to fit. 
Edges must butt perfectly on all 
joints—an aid in keeping down 
porosity. This, of course, involves 
some hand fitting and grinding to 
get joints to butt exactly. Elimina- 
tion of gaps is essential as this pre- 
vents burning through at the joint 
and helps avoid formation of slag 
and impurities in the weld. 

As parts are assembled into the 
jig, a tack weld is placed about 
every 1% inches. Subsequently, all 
joints are are welded using stain- 
less steel columbium-bearing rod. 
For standard 14-gage stainless sheet, 
3/32-inch rod is employed with an 
extruded coating. A current of 
about 40 amperes, with 28 volts at 
the arc, reversed polarity, is ordi- 
narily used for this work. 

After tack welding, the assembly 
is placed in a positioner such as 
that shown in Figs. 6 and 7. This 
is a tubular frame which revolves on 
rollers. 

With the spot welds on the out- 
side and work removed from the 
forms, the parts are hammered to- 
gether for the weld using a dolly 
inside. By having the templets cut 
so the joints abutt exactly, and by 
flattening the sheets after spot 
welding so they come exactly in line, 
it is possible to obtain good welded 
joints even in rather thin material. 
By avoiding any openings in the 
joint before welding, porosity is 
kept down to absolute minimum. 

The first continuous weld is 
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An open message 


to Johns-Manville 
Employees* 


by LEWIs H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corp. 


S THIS NEW YEAR BEGINS, I am glad to 
have this opportunity to discuss with you 
the big job facing all of us during 1941. 


Because of the demands placed on every 
business and every citizen by our nation’s need 
for an adequate defense, our work is clearly cut 
out for us. We must contribute to the utmost 
of our ability to the defense building program. 


Already, one-third of all J-M production is 
demanded for defense requirements. And this 
demand is growing daily. Some of it has been 
due to the increased need for J-M products for 
direct government projects. Some of it is the 
result of sales to expanding industries which 
use our products and are themselves working 
at top speed to fill government orders. 

* * * 

With every increased demand Johns-Manville 
has stepped up production to meet it. Many 
departments of our seventeen mines and plants 
have been affected by the defense needs and 
are now operating seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day. The working day is divided into three 
shifts of eight hours. At many locations, four 
shifts of employees work 40 hours each week to 
assure full production of the machines 7 days 
a week. Thus, work on Saturdays and Sundays 
is distributed fairly among everybody affected. 

As the defense program develops we will nec- 
essarily have to ste) up our production more 
and more. This means we will have to find all 
the “bottlenecks” and increase the productivity 
of every machine. 

Of course, most of us would prefer that in- 
dustry’s policy could be “business as usual.” 
But these are not normal times. Business can- 


not be conducted “‘as usual” in an emergency. 
Defense comes first. 
* * ** 


As a company, J-M is not going to let any- 
thing or anybody stand in the way of expediting 
the government's efforts to complete the de- 
fense program. This means co-operation by all 
of us, by management and by employees. 

Naturally we shall all be called upon to make 
sacrifices. Taxes will be heavier. Raw material 
and manufacturing costs will probably rise. We 
shall all have to bear the burden. 

Under these circumstances we shall have to 
redouble our efforts to reduce waste and _ in- 
crease efficiency so that we not only will be able 
to deliver quality goods in record time, but keep 
prices in check. By doing this we shall be help- 
ing to keep the costs of the defense program 
down. As taxpayers we shall indirectly benefit 
through this economy, for all of us must pay 
our share of the enormous defense bill. 


There is no doubt in my mind that J-M job- 
holders can be relied upon to do their part. You 
have already shown the spirit of real co-opera- 
tion and patriotism which is so necessary. For 
your co-operation I want to thank you. 

I know that I can count upon your continued 
support and loyalty in our common effort to 
help keep this land of ours safe and free. 

May I take this opportunity to wish for all of 
you health and happiness during this new year? 


Mitt 





*Although not directly engaged in the manufacture of munitions or ar- 
maments, Johns- Manville manufactures many products essential to the 
operation of industries so engaged. This message, stating Johns-Manville’s 
policy in support of the nation’s defense program, originally appeared in 
the January, 1941, issue of the News Pictorial, J-M employee magazine. 
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IN YOUR SHOP EQUIPMENT 


NOW, more than ever, you need shop machinery 





that will produce more in less time. High spindle 
speeds are essential for the efficient use of modern 
sintered carbide and diamond cutting tools. Smooth, 
vibration-free operation at high speed is achieved in 
South Bend Lathes by using a direct belt drive to the 


spindle, a precision balanced spindle assembly and 





spindle bearing surfaces that are harconed, ground 
and superfinished to a smoothness of five micro- 


inches (.0CO0005”). 


At right—10’’Swing, 1"’Collet Capacity South Bend 
Tool Room Precision Bench Lathe. This lathe has 
nine spindle speeds ranging from 50 to 1357 
R.P.M., 1%” hole through spindle, 1” maximum 
collet capacity, 48 power longitudinal carriage 
feeds, 48 power cross feeds, and cuts 48 different 


pitches of screw threads. 


| SIZES OF SOUTH BEND LATHES 








Swing Bed Lengths Center Distances 
9" 3’ to 4"' 16” to 34” 
| ad 3‘ to 4%' 1S%" to 33%" 
13” 4’ to Y i 16” to Sa 
14%" 5‘ to 10’ 24%" to 84%" 
16" BS to. if’ 33%" to105%" 








PARTIAL LIST OF DEALERS 


See a South Bend Lathe before you buy. Write today for free 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 










Baltimore, Md srey Mach. & Supply New York, N. Y.— A.C. Colby Mach. Co. 
Boston, Mass th Be ithe Works* Philadelphia, Pa. — W. B. Rapp, Mach. 
Bridgeport, Conn A I } 1 Pittsburgh, Pa.— Tranter Mfq. Company 
Bulfalo, N.Y k Ne ‘Company, In Portland, Ore. — Portland Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. South B Lathe Workst Providence, R.I.— Geo.T.Reynolds&Son 
Cleveland, Ohio eynolds Mach. Co. Rochester, N. Y¥.— Oaqden R. Adams 
Dayton Ohio yer Mach. Co. St. Paul, Minn.— Robinson, Cary & Sands 
Detroit, Mich.— Lee! pany San Francisco, Cal. — Moore Mach. Co. 
LosAngeles, Cal. |! ; Mach. Seattle,Wash.—Star Machinery Company 
Milwaukee, Wis W.A.Voell Ma y Syracuse, N. Y.— H.A. Smith, Machinery 
Newark, N.J ). R. Edwards Mach. Co. York, Pa.—York Machinery & Supply Co. 
*Boston Sa tice: 67 B dway, Kendall! Sq., Cambridge, Mass., Tel. Trowbridge 6369 
t Chicago Sale ffice: Room 308, Machinery Sales Building, Telephone State 7283 
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placed on the inside of the vessel, 
care being taken to deposit a very 
flat head with minimum weld metal 
to remove. This latter simplifies 
finishing the weld. The bead is laid 
well up on top of the metal for ease 
in grinding, but at the same time 
the weld goes clear through the 
sheet at the joint. The skip weld 
method is employed, welding a 
couple of inches and skipping when 
the bead sinks in too far. See Fig. 6. 

Secret of successfully fabricating 
stainless vessels such as these lies 
in designing the work so the joints 
come at places where the welding 
operator can work them easily and 
so the grinder can finish them off 
with the least difficulty. 

After the complete bead has been 
deposited on the inside of all joints, 
the tack welds on the outside are 
ground off and the outside bead de- 
posited. Welding conditions are 
similar to those specified for the 
inside bead. 


Grinding First Step 


Finishing the weld starts by 
rough grinding with a 36-grit rub- 
ber-bonded wheel, 6 inches in diam- 
eter with a 1-inch face, running at 
about 5600 revolutions per minute. 
With this wheel, excess weld metal 
is removed and any distortion re- 
sulting from welding is removed by 
grinding the surface smooth. No 
steel jigs or backup plates are em- 
ployed in the are welding, but use 
of low current values and careful 
manipulation of the arc help keep 
down distortion. What little distor- 
tion does result is removed by grind- 
ing. 

Next step in finishing off the 
joints is to grind with a 60-grit rub- 
ber-bonded 4-inch diameter wheel 
running at 5600 revolutions per min- 
ute. In corners and flanges, a cloth 
wheel may be used as this is more 
flexible and permits better operation 
in corners. 

Third step is to use an 80-grit 
cloth wheel followed by a 120-grit 
built up cloth wheel. This in turn 
is followed by using a greased 120- 
grit wheel. 

The final polishing is done with 
a flannel wheel using a grease stick. 

All grinding and polishing wheels 
are driven by high-cycle motors fed 
180-cycle current from a special mo- 





Fig. 5—Blocking this work to exact position ne to k I 
butted together for welding are square, with nc pace be ! 
is done by h ri ar é 


tor-generator set. About six of 
these units are used in the shop 
some of them having angle heads 
to get into corners more readily. 
Final finish produced by the above 
sequence of operations is equiva- 
lent to a No. 7 standard finish. This 
is such a high polish that it ap- 
proaches a mirror finish. It is al- 
most impossible to detect where the 
weld has been made as the polished 
surface here is fully as smooth and 
bright as anyplace else on the sheet. 
The high finish produced by the 
method described above is well il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. As with any 
other new process, when welding of 
stainless was first begun in this 
plant, a certain amount of difficulty 
was encountered. To obtain the 
high surface finish desired, it is nec- 
essary that all weld imperfections 
such as slag inclusions and porous 


sections be avoided 100 per cent. The 
slightest impurity or pore shows up 
in polishing so the weld metal must 
be perfectly solid. 

The most important factor enter- 
ing into this portion of the work 
was found to be the amount of gap 
between the two butting edges 
which are to be welded together. It 
is for this reason that careful hand 
fitting and grinding of all butting 
edges is given so much attention. 
All butting edges are ground pre- 
cisely so they are sharp, square and 
fit with no gaps whatever. This 
hand fitting, while increasing the 
cost, does help to obtain perfect 
welds. 

If the factors explained above are 
followed, there is no reason why 
any fabricator cannot work Ssiain- 
less and make welds which will 
take a mirror finish. 


Fig. 6—After preparing edges to butt properly, joints are tack welds 


of joint while still blocked in position 


on the inside of the joint, using skip welding te 


working inside weigh tank 


Fig. 7—Next, outside tack welds are 


snown ner 


This is followed | y laying tne hrst bead 
te chnique Yperate 1t left. below, i 
é ‘-lamped r 





You may get some ideas for your 


own operation from these 


**Shorteuts 
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@ A MODERN electrically operated 
sewing machine is a rather compli- 
cated mechanism embodying several 
hundred separate parts—-many of 
which involve precision to insure 
exact fits. Otherwise, the machine 
would be noisy in operation and 
would fail to function properly after 
a short period of service. This mat- 
ter of dependability is of great im- 
portance because sewing machines 
often are used in places far remote 
from repair facilities. However, no 
matter how carefully its various 
components are made, a sewing ma- 
chine can be ruined easily through 
faulty assembly. 

Therefore, care must be taken at 





Assembling 


Sewins Machines 


Several interesting fixtures and methods are developed by a 
manufacturer of precision machines to keep handling opera- 


tions during assembly down to bare essentials. 


A good num- 


ber of the shortcuts described here may be found equally 
valuable as a means of reducing the amount of handling 
work in many other assembling procedures 


By FRED B. JACOBS 


every stage of assembly. To insure 
correct and rapid assembly of sew- 
ing machines at the plant of the 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, an interesting array of special 
fixtures is employed. Several of 
these are illustrated and described 
here. Note particularly how handling 
operations are simplified and made 
more efficient by the use of these 
devices and methods. 

Sewing machine assembly opera- 


tions are divided roughly into sev- 
eral stages: Assembly of the heads; 
various subassemblies which in turn 
are built up into units; the latter 
finally being incorporated into the 
general assembly. 

The initial assembly operation on 
a sewing machine head consists of 
forcing in a bushing at each end. 
These bushings carry the upper or 
main shaft. After that the shuttle 
race is located and screws for set- 
ting the rock shaft are put in place. 
The next important operation is to 
line ream the holes for both the 
upper and lower shafts. This opera- 
tion is shown in Fig. 1. 

Note that the head is located in a 


Fig. 1—Special fixture, left, for reaming holes for upper and lower shafts. A 


and B are the reamers, C is a rubber housing over a universal joint. 
Special fixture for assembling rocker shafts. 
and B are screw drivers that work through these hollow wrenches. 


Fig. 2— 
A and A are socket wrenches, B 


Both have 


handwheels, the screw drivers having spinners C and C, too, for rapid manipulation 
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Exide-lIronclad’s steel tray assembly 
helps America speed up 





Materials handling trucks are so important a link in the chain 
of steel production that any marked increase in their working 
capacity or speed of operation helps to step up output. That is 
why Exide-Ironclad Batteries assembled in steel trays offer so 
great an advantage to the steel industry. 


These batteries not only increase the ability of a truck to 
handle more and heavier steel coils—they also provide greater 
speed. Their steel tray assembly permits a higher capacity, 
higher voltage battery to be placed in the battery compartment 
of a truck. Along with this improved performance go the faith- 
ful dependability and trouble-free long life characteristic of 
all Exide-Ironclads. 

To simplify battery maintenance and prolong battery life 
still further, there is also the Exide System using specially 
developed Exide efficiency equipment. Write today for free 
booklet, “The Exide System for Better Material Handling.” 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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special fixture mounted on_ the 
platen of an upright reaming ma- 
chine constructed for this purpose. 
Each reamer has four steps, the in- 
crease from one size to the next 
being about 0.003-inch. Thus each 
step has only to remove this small 
amount of metal, thus assuring a 
smooth straight hole. In Fig. 1 the 
reamers are indicated by letters A 
and B. The detail indicated by Cis a 
rubber housing over a_ universal 
joint. Each reamer is driven through 
a universal joint so all tendency to- 
ward cramping is eliminated. In 
veonnection with this setup, the holes 
also are counterbored. 

The next operation is that of 
reaming the shuttle race, following 
which the rock shaft is placed in 
position. Then the upper shaft, feed 
connection, hand wheel and _ rock 
shaft are set in place. The upper 
shaft is finished by precision grind- 
ing within limits of plus or minus 
0.0001-inch so it will go in place in 
its accurately reamed holes without 
supplementary fitting. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES 


Fig. 3—Runsit $k; left: Two machines 
ure dtivéh. by each belt 


Fig. 4—Improved,fun-in jack for special 
work. Machines @re driven by individ- 
ual motors. A is il filter; B, individual 
outlet boxes; C, oil ‘filter pump; D, oil 
circulating pump.’ ‘Run-in completed in 
1/12th the time required in Fig. 3 


Fig. 2 depicts a special fixture 
used for setting the rock shaft in 
place. This fixture is mounted on a 
bench and the head is held in it in 
an upside-down position. One end of 
this fixture swings away to facili- 
tate loading and unloading. At A 
and A are socket wrenches for set- 
ting up checknuts on the rockshaft 


connections. At B and B are screw 


drivers that work through these 
socket wrenches. 
Socket wrenches and screw drivers 


ound” test, left 








both are fitted with hand wheels C 
so the assembler loses no time in 
setting up the screws and nuts. 
Each screw is positioned correctly 
and then the socket wrench given a 
few turns to set the check nut se- 
curely in place. It really is neces- 
sary to see this fixture in actual 
operation to realize fully the vast 
saving of time over setting up 
screws with an ordinary screw 
driver and tightening nuts with an 
S-wrench. 

An interesting and important op- 
eration in sewing machine building 
is “running in” parts after they are 
assembled. For example, the head is 
given a slow run-in at a speed of 80 
to 100 revolutions per minute. Then 
the main connection between the 
upper shaft and the shuttle shaft is 
put in place—followed by a run-in 
at 1000 revolutions per minute. 

One type of run-in jack used at 
the White Sewing Machine Co. is 
shown in Fig. 3. The machines are 
placed so that two units can be 
driven by a single belt A which runs 
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under the idler B. This belt is 
wrapped around the two _ pulleys 
C by which the machines are driven. 
Levers D are for the purpose of 
pulling down the idlers to tighten 
the driving belts. The details indi- 
cated by E are sheet metal guards 
to prevent oil splashing the ma- 
chines during this operation being 
under forced lubrication supplied 
through flexible piping F which runs 
to the main oil line G. 

The foregoing method of running 
in sewing machines has given satis- 
faction for many years and it cer- 
tainly is a great improvement over 
the practice followed in the early 
days of the industry when oil was 
squirted into the bearings occa- 
sionally, through the oil holes. How- 
ever, in constantly seeking to im- 
prove their methods the White en- 
gineers recently developed the run- 
ning-in apparatus shown in Fig. 4, 
which is a special unit designed for 
a specific purpose. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it is shown 
that the device consists of a large 
steel tank of oil in which the ma- 
chines are immersed in a vertical 
position. The tank accommodates 
12 machines and in Fig. 4, six ma- 
chines are shown at the right, ready 
to be immersed while at the left six 
machines are in the oil. Here each 
machine is driven by an individual 
motor. In Fig. 4 at A is shown the 
filter with its driving motor at the 
top, while the electrical control 
switch box is in the foreground. 
Electrical connection for each indi- 
vidual motor is shown at B. Control 
switches are located directly above 
the electrical connections. At C is 
the motor that drives the pump 
which conveys the oil to the filter, 
while D is a pump for circulating 
the oil. The oil from the filter is 
pumped into the tank through a fish- 
bone outlet pipe so it reaches all 
parts of the tank area simultane- 
ously. The filter pump takes the oil 
from the bottom of the tank, which 
is inclined, and conveys the oil to 
the filter. 

By this arrangement the oil is be- 
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Fig. 7—Special fixture for attaching « 
lever to a rocker shaft with minimum 
handling effort, left 


Fig. 8—Fixture for counterboring the 

main connection is used in a speeé 

lathe to combine accuracy with high 
output as shown at right, above 


ing circulated and filtered constant- 
ly so all grit is removed by the filter 
before the oil goes into circulation 
again. The apparatus saves consider 
able running-in time. With the type 
of running-in jack shown in Fig. 3, 
the running time was six hours. By 
the use of the new appliance the 
time has been reduced to one half 
hour. 

In Fig. 5 a sewing machine is 
shown mounted on a special stand 
for its “sound test.” The skilled 
workman is whirling the flywheel 
by hand while he listens for any un 
due kind or amount of sound. 
Through long practice he can de 
tect and identify almost instanily 
any sound that indicates some part 
in the assembly is not working 
properly. In such a case the ma 
chine must go back to be corrected. 
However, if the machine passes this 
inspection, it is placed on one ol 
the racks at A, Fig. 5, by means olf 
which the machines are moved from 
one bench to the next—thus elim 
inating trucking. 

To work correctly, any sewing 
machine must be timed precisely so 
certain parts come into action exact 
ly in relation to certain other parts. 
This pertains to the feed, takeup 
shuttle action, etc. To assure perma 
nently correct timing, various levers 
and other parts are locked in place 
with serrated pins—commonly called 
“whisker pins” which are driven 
into holes drilled with a No. 42 drill. 

Drilling for these pins is depicted 
by Fig. 6, which shows the special 
machine designed and constructed 
for this purpose at this plant. The 
sewing machine is set on its side in 
this special machine so the operator 
can see what he is about at all times. 
Holes are drilled at A, B, C and D, 
the drill being driven by an electric 





arm 


motor mounted on a double 
that swings on bearings E and F so 
the drill can be positioned correctly. 


Formerly, a large number of drills 
were broken in this operation, but 
this was overcome through adoption 
of a novel plan. Each operator is 
supposed to drill a certain number 
of holes with one drill. Thus a quota 
of drills is established for his day’s 
production and he is paid a premium 
for every drill he does not use un 
der this quota. Since adoption of 
this plan, drill breakage has been 
reduced greatly. 

Another interesting assembly fix 
ture is shown by Fig. 7. This is used 
for attaching a lever to a 
shaft. The two parts are held to 
gether by a slotted stud. Letter A in 
dicates a socket to accommodate 
the check nut, while at B is a screw 
driver located to meet the slot in the 
stud. It is obvious that by manipu- 
lating handles C and D, the parts 
can be assembled much more rapid- 
ly. 


rockel 


Fig. 8 illustrates the fixture used 
for counterboring the main connec 
tion, the seat of which must be flat 
and square. The work is shown at 
A and the counterbore B work 
through support C. This support is 
exactly square with the seat on 
which the work rests. The fixture is 
used in a speed lathe, but this simple 
machine tool is not relied on to gen 
erate the necessary accuracy. That 
is taken care of by the fixture itself. 
In other words, the speed lathe is 
used as a unit to rotate the tool. 

It will be evident that the use of 
such special fixtures not only ex 
pedites assembly operations greatly, 
but at the same time assures far 
more satisfactory mechanisms than 
could be put together through unaid- 
ed manual operations. Also an im- 
portant reduction in materials han 
dling operations is obtained. As sev 
eral hundred sewing machines are 
assembled daily at the White fac 
tory, the assembly workers have de 
veloped amazing skill and dexterity 
in the handling of these fixtures. 
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FURNACE BOTTOM 
REFRACTORY 


By H. N. BARRETT 


Basic-Dolomite Inc 
Cleveland 


Clinker, known as Ramix, was originally designed for elec- 


tric furnace hearths but since has been used by open-hearth 


operators for making quick and monolithic repairs of banks, 


walls and bottoms. This article tells of recent develop- 


ments in the application of the refractory including sloping 


and semisloping backwalls of open hearths, and for pipe, 


heating and soaking pit furnaces 


@ A MAGNESITIC ramming mix- 
ture containing chemical bonds 
which give an air set when the re- 
fractory is mixed with water was in- 
troduced to the steel industry in 
this country in commercial quanti- 
ties about 2 years ago. The refrac- 
tory known as Ramix, is burned at 
a high temperature to insure a 
minimum of shrinkage under tem- 
perature. This clinker because of 
its composition has a resistance to 
hydration or slaking which is much 
greater than that of the usual dead- 
burned magnesites. The bonds have 
been selected to give adequate 
strengths throughout the rammed 
structure at all temperatures, and 
the grain sizing of the refractory is 
one which was found to ram rapid- 
ly yielding a dense, strong structure. 

The refractory was originally de- 
signed for electric furnace hearths. 
Electric furnace operators found 
that by cold ramming their hearths 
they could obtain at the outset a 
monolithic bottom of the desired 
contour and of uniformly high mag- 
nesia content. The practice saved 
time, power and electrodes; extend- 
ed roof and sidewall life and sacri- 
ficed nothing in the way of strength 
or density. The slaking resistance 
of the material was important to 
electric furnace operators since 
their operation was often set up for 


From ae paper 
presented before 
the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion, National 
Open-Hearth com- 
mittee, American 
Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical 
Engineers, bureau 
of mines audi- 
torium, Pittsburgh. 


weekend shutdowns, night opera- 
tions, etc. The decreased possibility 
of contamination in changing from 
one type of steel to another, result- 
ing from the density of the rammed 
hearth, was also an advantage to 
the electric furnace operator. No 
protective surface of sintered mate 
rial is used over the Ramix hearth 
in an electric furnace. 

Electric furnace operators also 
use the material for hot and cold 
bank repairs, hot and cold patching 
of old hearths, and for cold patch- 
ing the wall, back of the center elec- 
trode. 


Use of Material Widens 


A total of 25 hearths made of 
this refractory was installed in basic 
electric furnaces, exclusive of the 
Pacific coast, up to Sept. 1, 1940. 
Today approximately 60 original 
Ramix hearths are now in service 
throughout the American and Cana- 
dian basic electric steel industry. A 
few large electric furnaces in this 
country have had around 1000 heats 
from hearths made of this refrac- 
tory. Approximately 62 per cent of 
the rated basic electric furnace ca 
pacity in this country is now regu- 
larly using this material. 

Open-hearth operators first used 
this refractory to speed up rebuilt 
jobs. After removing any section 
of the bank, wall or bottom, show- 
ing marked penetration of metal or 
slag, the clinker is tamped into the 
cleaned cavity. The most irregular 
holes can be quickly repaired by 
this method thus eliminating time 
for brick fitting and “burning in” of 
granular material. After the fur- 
nace is brought up to temperature 
a few inches of magnesite or dead 
burned dolomite is burned over the 
repair job. The density and stability 
of such a monolithic repair makes it 
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THE USE OF “NATIONAL” CARBON MOLD PLUGS 


@ eliminates ceramic inclusions. 
seaphite @ prevents sticking of plug to ingot. 


and ¢ 
an Structu 


and other 


@ prevents contamination of scrap from cropped ingot ends. 


EACH CARBON MOLD PLUG CAN BE USED FOR SEVERAL POURINGS 
»” to 54" diameter by 3” long. 
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8” to Sis” diameter by 3” long. 


STANDARD SIZES: 5t¢ 
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jubrication Other sizes will be made to order on purchaser’s specifications. 
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the equivalent of the original bot- 
tom. 

Open-hearth operators suggest the 
use of the refractory for hot repairs 
to deep holes. If used wet the ma- 
terial sets immediately, shows little 
tendency to “float out” and main 
tains a high magnesia content in 
the bottom because it is installed 
without the adulteration of slag or 
scale. While repairs of this sort 
have been successful, one of the 
main virtues of this refractory— its 
density on ramming—is necessarily 
lost in this application. 

Use of this material for rammed 
subhearths has effected substantial 
savings by shortening the time of 
installation and reducing the thick- 
ness of the fused hearth above the 
clinker. It is suited for this type of 
construction since it is cheaper than 
basic brick per volume, can be in- 
stalled quickly by ordinary labor, 
is monolithic, and has about the 
same magnesia content as the fin- 
ished fused hearth. A number of 
subhearths of this material are in 
service, and some operators claim 
that this type of construction has 
prevented serious bottom trouble. 

A recent development along this 
line is a hearth in a 75-ton open- 
hearth in Canada which has only 
1*2 inches of magnesite on top of 
the subhearth. In several shops the 
port slopes have been surfaced with 
this monolithic layer which protects 
the chill box, burner arch and up 
takes from the cutting action of 
foamy slags. 

Just recently this refractory has 
been applied to sloping and semi- 
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sloping backwallis. In one case an 
entire backwall was constructed of 
1% inches of insulation, 9 inches 
of clay brick and 9 inches of Ramix. 
This furnace has only run for 35 
heats, but the backwall to date is in 
good shape and shows little wear. 

Several plants have rammed doors 
with this clinker using a stud con- 
struction. The results have been 
fairly good, but more experience is 
necessary to indicate whether this 
application is sound from a cost 
angle. 

Several heating furnace installa- 
tions have been made and all but 
one of these have been satisfactory, 
although the oldest hearth has not 
been in service a year. However, a 
consideration of the composition, 
strength, density and cost indicates 
that it is well suited for heating 
furnace hearths. 

The material has stood up well in 
the hearth of the discharge end of 
a Fretz-Moon pipe furnace. Its main 
virtue here apparently has been its 
ability to withstand the penetration 
of iron oxide and the ease with 
which the accumulation of scale can 
be removed. 

A bridgewall made of this refrac- 
tory and installed in a Salem cir- 
cular soaking pit has just com- 
pleted a full year’s run and is still 
in service with no sign of failure. 

At least one open-hearth shop has 
had satisfactory results from mon- 
key walls laid up with scrap pipe 
into which this refractory has been 
tamped. 

While there has been a rapid ex- 
tension of the application of this 





‘‘Armor’’ for Workmen’s Eyes 





@ Because the average compensation and medical cost for eye accidents in in- 
dustry is such a large item, technologists of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., have devoted much attention to the development of hardened lenses which 
will withstand or break the shock of flying missiles. The industrial goggle lenses 
now made will stand up indefinitely under a barrage of “-inch steel balls weigh- 
ing 0.57 ounces fired at a range of 40 inches under a pressure of 28 pounds of 


compressed air. 


The new machine gun test shown above supplements the older 


drop test and simulates the effect of flying chips. The process of hardening lenses 
also enables a workman's prescription to be ground into them 
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ramming material, it is by no means 
a “cure-all.” Consequently, before 
making untried application, the 
soundness of the use of this type of 
material for that particular job 
should be considered carefully. 


o 


New Arch Bead 
Bends to Any Shape 


@ An Arch Bead which creates a 
rigid, plumb-line vertical or _ hori- 
zontal corner, yet can be easily 
bent around corners or formed by 
hand into curves of any shape is 





Illustration shows how to cut and bend 
the arch bead 


announced by Milcor Steel Co., 
South Forty-first West Burnham 
street, Milwaukee. It can be used 
straight or formed right on the 
job, without the need for special 
tools or equipment, 

To prepare the bead for bend- 
ing, it is only necessary to cut 
through the outside edge of one or 
both of the flanges to spread open 
under the bending action. The 
curve then is easily produced by 
hand. 


Publishes Story on 
Medieval Armor Makers 


@ The October Bulleiin of the Busi- 
ness Historical Society, published by 
Baker library, Boston, carried an in- 
teresting account of the armor busi- 
ness in the Middle Ages. Written by 
its editor, Henrietta M. Larson, with 
the help of John W. Higgins, presi- 
dent, Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
the story touches on the develop- 
ment, design, methods of joining 
plates and methods once used in 
making the armor lighter for the 
wearer. 

Because the business of the 
armorer is known only in frag- 
ments, the writer states that many 
questions raised by those impressed 
by the works of these medieval 
masters cannot be answered. She 
believes, however, the drive behind 
the industry was the almost con- 
stant state of war or need of de- 
fense. The story also gives some 
background on some of the famous 
armor makers of the period, includ- 
ing some of their business dealings. 
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Alloy Drop Forgings Are 


Normalized at Low Cost 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD 


Consultant 


Exacting heat-treating cycles are han- 
dled automatically on a high-produc- 
tion basis in a 3-zone furnace where 
all factors are held uniform by auto- 
is advanced | 
through unit intermittently. Net work 7 IS Taw 
loads average 1200 to 1400 pounds poe beanie 
per hour, normalized at a gas con- 
sumption of only 1.3 cubic feet per 
pound, including all losses 


matic controls. Work 


@ NORMALIZING miscellaneous al- 
loy steel parts for a popular auto- 
mobile—one of the leaders in the 
low-price field, where costs have to 
be held at unparalleled lows and the 
conditioning effected without sacri- 
fice in quality of product—and the 
annealing of spanner wrenches and 
like articles for a great mail order 
house, with no less exacting require- 
ments, are unquestionably undertak- 
ings that call for heat-treating stand- 
ards of a distinctly high order. When 
such tasks are actually performed 
day in and day out to meet strict 
specifications with virtually no re- 
jects or subnormal work, it is an 
achievement. 

At the Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
plant of the Moore Drop Forgings 
Co. this highly desirable attainment 
has been realized—realized more- 
over, with standard modern furnace 
and control equipment now readily 
procurable—plus, needless to Say, 
skillful manipulation of these essen- 
tial tools. Processing operations 
are performed automatically with 
all possible dispatch and under close- 
ly controlled predetermined operat- 
ing conditions. 

Furnace Equipment: The normal- 
izing furnace, a gas fired unit with 
alloy steel roller hearth and pusher 
mechanism, was built by the Nation- 
al Gas Furnace Co., Providence, 
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Cross sectional view 


unit depicting circulation of hot product 


which 


bustion 


R, I., and has an average net hour- 
ly output of from 1200 to 1400 
pounds of work. It consumes ordi- 
narily about 1.3 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas (530 B.t.u. per cubic 
foot) for each pound of work nor- 
malized, such gas consumption cov- 
ering all furnace and thermal losses 
incident to heating the work cham- 
ber and the pans upon which the 
work is’ progressively carried 
through the several heating zones 
of the furnace as well as the net 
heat absorption per pound of work. 
Actually, between 750 and_  8s00 
pounds of steel parts are normal- 
ized per hour for each 1000 cubic 
feet of gas consumption. 

This efficient accomplishment is 
attributed primarily to the distinc- 
tive construction of the circulating 
oven furnace in which the _ pro- 
nounced turbulence and circulation 
of the products of combustion effect 
efficient and uniform heating of the 
work. The furnace is roughly 20 
feet long, 6 feet wide and 6 feet high. 
Due to the rapid circulation of the 
gases, the insulating brick in the 
furnace walls absorbs only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the heat 
liberated by the burning gases, en- 
abling the furnace to attain tem- 


1fford high heating effici« 


perature quickly and normalize the 
work charge rapidly. 

The furnace “tray,” through 
which the side burners of the fur- 
nace fire and the products of com- 
bustion circulate, is made up of in- 
dividual—readily replaceable 
blocks of molded fire brick of in- 
verted U-shape section that form 
transverse, arched and_£ slightly 
tapered tunnels for the passage of 
the gases. This distinctive construc. 
tion, by which three separate heat- 
ing zones are set up, not only dif- 
fuses the furnace heat thoroughly 
but also helps prevent damage to 
firing chamber iinings and burner 
ports. 

Normalizing Procedure: During 
operation, pans containing the parts 
to be heat treated are placed upon 
the loading table extension of the 
furnace’s roller hearth and a motor- 
ized pusher mechanism feeds the 
successive pans into the first of the 
furnace’s heating zones, The ad- 
vance of the pans is intermittent 
and is accurately timed so each 
loaded pan remains in each suc: 
cessive zone for the exact time in- 
terval wanted. As each loaded pan is 
fed into the furnace, it pushes the 
other pans forward—discharging one 
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Left, pan of work entering the furnace from the roller hearth loading extension. 
Note pyrometer controllers and relays mounted on wall at upper right in this 


view Pans of work in illustration at 


right pass from discharge platferm to 


buggy transport, which allows easy removal of the work from the platform 


pan at the far end. Upon issuing 
from the rear of the furnace, the 
pans rest for an interval upon a dis- 
charge platform and the next issu- 
ing pan shoves the leading pan onto 
a buggy transporting table used to 
remove the pans of cooling work. 

Ordinarily, the gross loads at the 
Chicopee plant run from 1800 to 
2200 pounds per hour, including 
pans, the net work load ranging 
from 1200 to 1400 pounds. In pass- 
ing through the furnace, work at- 
tains preset temperatures in pro- 
gressive stages of anywhere from 
700 degrees Fahr. to as high as 1825 
degrees, depending upon the nature 
of the loads. In all cases, exact 
temperatures are predetermined, 
controllers automatically holding 
the desired valves. A typical cycle 
might require a furnace temperature 
of 1000 degrees Fahr. in the first 
or charging zone; a point some- 
where between 1200 and 1400 de- 
grees in the middle or soaking zone; 
and perhaps another point, between 
1500 and 1800 degrees, in the final 
zone. 

Automatic Control: With such a 
cycle, holding proper preset tem- 
peratures in each heating zone is, 
obviously, an essential requirement 

if the inherent efficiency of the 
furnace is to be developed fully and 
uniformity maintained. The exact 
temperatures in the respective heat- 
ing zones for any given work 
charge have to be ascertained em- 
pirically, it is true, but once the 
best thermal cycle has been estab- 
lished, uniformity of results is de- 
pendent upon holding the tempera- 
tures as per schedule. 

This exacting task is performed 
here automatically and accurately 
by three Bristol Pyromaster con- 
trollers acting through Unitact re- 
lays that manipulate Minneapolis- 
Honeywell valves serving the fur- 
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nace gas burners. While these con- 
trollers are extremely sensitive, they 
are unaffected by vibrations and re- 
quire no lubrication whatever—the 
actuating mechanisms operating on- 
ly when changing zone tempera- 
tures, as detected by quick-acting 
thermocouples located in the respec- 
tive heating sections of the normal- 
izing furnace, indicate an adjust- 
ment is necessary. 

Controllers for the charging end 
and the middle or soaking chamber 
are of the indicating variety, show- 
ing the zone temperatures clearly 
upon large circular dials, The con- 
troller for the discharging end of 
the furnace is a recording unit, con- 
stantly posting the existing tempera- 
ture in the form of a closely timed 
graph, with a supplementary indi- 
cating scale that shows the instan- 
taneous temperature at a glance. 

Control Operation: Should the 
temperature in any zone rise or fall, 
causing even a slight deflection of 
one of the indicating pointers of a 
controller, the relay of the controller 
at which the disturbance takes place 
is instantly energized and the gas 
supply. to the burner responsible 
then adjusted. If more heat is re- 
quired, the opening of the gas valve 
controlling the fuel supply and the 
air needed for combustion, furnished 
by a 20-ounce turbo-compressor, is 
increased. If heat is excessive, de- 
flection of the controller pointer 
energizing the relay of the disturbed 
controller brings about an instant 
throttling of the fuel and air sup- 
ply to the burner. 

With this quick-acting control 
system, the high efficiency of the 
annealing furnace and the wide ex- 
perience of the Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Co. in approved heat-treating 
practice are capitalized upon to the 
end that enviable standards for 
quality forgings are maintained. 





Substantial operating economies are 
also realized for wastes of all kinds 
—of materials, operating media and 
time—are held at a minimum con- 
sistent with commercial production 
in jobbing output. 
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Physicist, Metallurgist 
To Be Thrown Together 


@ A noteworthy trend in funda- 
mental science during 1941 will be 
the increasing closeness of associa- 
tion of the physicist and the metal- 
lurgist, according to Dr. E. U. Con- 
don, associate director of Westing- 
house research laboratories, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Physics, he says, 
now understands the structure of 
the atom so well that it can give a 
complete and detailed account of 
the origin of the thousands of dif- 
ferent wave-lengths of lights which 
are revealed in the spectroscope. 
With this knowledge has come a 
deeper understanding of the forces 
holding atoms together in a meta! 
which are responsible for its mech- 
anical strength, ductility, ete. 

As a result, he states, research on 
the production of new alloys for 
special uses is becoming much less 
of a “cut-and-try” process than in 
former years. Not only metals but 
other solid bodies are now better 
understood as a result of basic ad- 
vance in theoretical knowledge. 

In this connection, an example is 
the interesting researches of Prof. 
E. Guth of Notre Dame university 
on what kind of molecular changes 
are involved in the stretching of rub- 
ber. 

Obviously it will be a_ great 
help in trying to produce synthetic 
rubber to have a correct idea of just 
why rubber is so “stretchy.” 

Another example is the application 
of modern atomic theory to analysis 
of behavior of light in fluorescing 
crystals which makes better fluores- 
cent lamps and brighter television 
screens, 
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Sumet BRONZE CASTINGS 


MADE to your requirements ... and 


DELIVERED to meet your schedules 


HEN Sumet Bronze Castings are specified, you get 
what you want, when you need it. 


Sumet is specially made to your requirements .. . to 
meet your exacting specifications . . . or the recommenda- 
tions of experienced metallurgists are available. Con- 
formance and uniformity is assured by laboratory con- 
trolled production. 


Delivery schedules are met more quickly than ever. 
New and larger furnaces have been installed. Foundry 
facilities have been improved and increased. 


While these enlarged facilities are still available, may 
we discuss your requirements for bronze castings, rang- 
ing up to 2 tons. 


SUMET CORPORATION 
1553 Fillmore Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


February 3, 1941 


Complete and Modern 


FACILITIES 
PATTERNS 


All types of wood patterns can be produced 
for individual castings or for production 
work. 


MACHINING 

Facilities for machining are available within 
the limitations of production demands. 
PHYSICAL AND METALLURGI- 
CAL LABORATORIES 


Completely equipped with modern research 
and testing equipment, these departments 
safeguard the uniform production of Sumet 
Products. 


ENGINEERING 
A staff of experienced metallurgists and 
engineers are available to make recom 


mendations on casting design and com 
position, and bearings made of Sumet Lead 
Bronze. 
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© Say Fellers: 
Met an old-time blast 
the other day in a little town near 


furnaceman 
Pittsburgh—a man in his late seventies. 
His mind is still keen ’n y’ don’t have 
to put his memory on a grind stone to 
sharpen ‘er up, for he can recall in- 
stances that'll make you stare. 


“Stop in at the house tonight, 


Shorty,” he sez, “ ‘n we'll ’ave a fire 
side chat. "Course I don’t ’ave a fire 
place as big as the president's but the 
ol’ chimney has a good draf: jus’ the 
same.” 

So that night we sat in front of a 
log fire in ‘is livin’ room ‘n_ talked 
pig iron makin’ until a whistle at a 
blast furnace plant in ‘is town blew for 
the 11 o'clock cast. Here ‘s a story 
he told me that'll catch your fancy, 
Ill betcha. 

“Long ‘fore your time, Shorty, I was 
blowin’ an ol’ hand-filled blast furnace 
at the Edgar Thomson works of Car 
negie Steel Co. Ltd. Michael Killeen 
was the assistant superintendent. All 
the boys ‘round the plant called ‘im 
Mike for 
lotta trouble skimmin’ the slag from 
the molten iron when we cast the fur 


short. We used to ave a 


nace,” he sez as he stopped to light 
‘is corn cob pipe. 
I asked. 


"N tossin’ the burned match in the 


“How’s that?” 


hreplace, he sez: “Them days we used 
to ‘ave to drill through the iron notch 
by hand. ’N when the iron ’d start 
comin’ she'd flow from the tap hole 
into a short metal trough. At the end 
of this trough we had another one 
which the boys made out of sand. 
They'd pack ‘er down right hard and 
bank ‘er up pretty high on both sides. 
Then they'd make a dam at the far 








EEN HEATS 


WITH Shorty 


end ‘n jus’ in front of this they'd place 
a barrier, or as the boys called it, a 
skimmer.” 

“How didja work ’er?” I interrupt- 
ed. 

“O, for a long time we'd jus’ take 
an iron plate, stand ’er on edge across 
the runner and drive ’er down in the 
sand to ‘bout the level of the top of 
the dam. °N then when the slag ’d 
come from the tap hole floating on top 
of the iron she’d hit the skimmer 
plate and be diverted into a trough 
leadin’ to the granulatin’ pit. Iron ‘d 
flow beneath the skimmer plate ‘n over 
the dam down the main runner ‘n 
into the sand pig molds.” 

“Would she take the slag off in good 
shape?” I asked. 

’'N lightin’ *is pipe again, he sez: 
“Sure, she did the trick alright but 
we had to have a lotta skilled men 
around. ‘Course every once in awhile 
we'd get a boil ’n then 

Interrupting ‘im, I sez: “Lotta fire- 
works, huh?” 

“Yea,” he sez. Then he'd let go 
with a laugh ‘n the expression on ‘is 
face “d make a jack-o-lantern blush 
with shame. “When the boys would 
make up the sand runner,” he sez, 
“sometimes they wouldn’t get ‘er thor 
oughly dried, ’n when the iron ’d 
come from the furnace ’n hit the wet 
sand—well it ’d be jus’ too bad. The 
iron ‘d start boilin ’n then pretty soon 
she’d explode. Away ’d go the dam 
and ‘fore y’ know it, the iron and slag 
‘d be all over the pig beds.” 

“Some mess, huh?” 

“Yea—we'd have to get the stock- 
house crew to come up in the cast 
house ’n then we'd go after ’er for a 
quick cleanup. At the place where the 
boil started we'd find a big chunk of 
iron buried in the sand. We didn’t ’ave 
a crane, so we'd bring up a tripod made 
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of heavy timbers ’n with a chain block 
we'd get the skull up high enough to 
get a narrow gage truck beneath ’n 
then take “er out of the way so the 
boys could make up a new sand run- 
ner, skimmer and dam for the next 
cast.” 

“Not a bad day’s work, OI timer?” 
sez I. 

“Naw—'course sometimes we'd get 
a sudden rush of iron when we were 
castin’ the furnace and away ‘d go 
the walls of the sand runner and we'd 
get a mess jus’ as sure as y’ live.” 

“Musta required skill to make up 
the skimmer trough and branch run- 
ners,’ I sez. 


Gets a Brainstorm 


“Yea, plenty,” he sez. “But one day 
Mike Killeen, the assistant super came 
‘round the furnace when we were 
cleanin’ up after a boil. He sez to me, 
‘I gotta idea how we can stop makin’ 
these messes ’n in a few days I'll have 
some patterns sent over and we'll cast 
a skimmer trough outta iron.’ In the 
course of time the pattern arrived and 
we molded an iron trough somethin’ 
like this.” 

The ol’ timer took his pencil and 
sketched on a piece of paper a Killeen 
skimmer, appears on 
this page. 


somethin’ like 


“How'd she work out?” I asked. 
“Like a dandy,” he sez. “Fact is 
she worked so well that we made 


more of ’em °n equipped the other fur- 
naces at the plant with ‘em. °N then 
when patent papers were issued other 
blast furnaces began to install them, 
‘n today every blast furnace in the 
United States uses the Killeen skim- 
mer.” 

“Suppose the company paid Mike a 
royalty on his skimmer.” 

“Never heard,” the ol’ timer re- 
plied. “But there’s an interesting side- 
light on the Killeen skimmer I wonder 
if you've ever heard.” 

“Naw, can’t say I have,” I sez. 

“T’was like this. One day the su- 
perintendent, Harry King, called Mike 
into his office and he sez, ‘Mike, we 
gotta get our costs down and I want 
y to drop some men in the stockhouse 
cuz I think we can keep the furnaces 
filled with the fewer men.’ ’ 

““Can’t do it, Boss, Mike replied, 
‘We're usin’ 22 men in the stockhouse 
on each 12-hour turn per furnace ‘n 
we can't get along with less.’ 

“ *Y” gotta do it,’ sez the super. 

“Tm tellin’ y’ I can’t do it, Boss,’ 
sez Mike. 

“One word led to another. Sparks 
began to fly. °N finally Harry King 
spoke up and he sez to Mike, ‘Your 
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ie SPEED construction is as important to the iron 


and steel industry today as high speed production. 


Alterations, expansion and new construction must be 
accomplished with the least sacrifice of present iron and 
steel production. 





Under such circumstances the services of Arthur G. McKee 
& Company become more valuable to you than ever before. 


For many years McKee men have worked together as an 
organization. The coordination of effort born of this long 
experience enables us to take advantage of all short cuts in 
construction time. 


Kach phase of engineering and construction progresses 
Entrance of the new McKee Building at 2300 
Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The McKee Method places undivided responsibility on this This modern, fireproof building, containing 
organization. This method not only produces more efficient $4,000 square feet of floor space is completely 
air-conditioned for winter and summer .. . 
Designed to create ideal working conditions, 
earlier than by any other method. it is spacious and unusually well lighted. 
The modern facilities and conditions provided 
in our new headquarters place us in a position 
to serve you more efficiently than ever before. 


smoothly within one organization. 


and more economical construction, but results in completion 
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Arthur G. Mckee & Company 


*  Cnginees and Contacts 


2300 CHESTER AVENUE +¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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@ JUST to get started off ‘‘on the right foot,” let’s 
see what an inspector is supposed to do. In the first 
place, no inspector should attempt to clarify or modi- 
fy engineers’ specifications without specific informa- 
tion or instruction from such engineer. It is the 
inspector’s duty to report deviation from plans and 
specifications and he has the power to stop work 
pending opinion of the engineer. Advice or direction 
of the inspector is not binding on the engineer and 
does not release the contractor. 

Where inspection shows they are needed, obtain 
approval of the engineer for additional fillers, inserts 
or reinforcements not shown on original plans or ap- 
proved details. The inspector should be guided by 
the purpose of any detail from the standpoint of 
strength, permanence and appearance before reaching 
a decision to reject work and delay fabrication. 

Never, under any circumstance, should he attempt 
to regulate or remonstrate with fabrication or erec- 
tion crews; go directly to the one in charge. 

The inspector must see that sections of the proper 
size and weight are used as called for on the original 
plans or approved revisions. Watch for substitution 
of foreign material for domestic. On American steel 
the name of the mill, in full or abbreviated, is rolled 
in the webs of beams and columns, in the inside web 
of channels (between the flanges) and on the inside 
wide leg of angles. Any material not bearing these 
roll marks and showing abrasion marks indicative of 
grinding at regular intervals of from 5 to 10 feet 
should be liable to suspicion. 

Do not check with a cheap tape and expect close 
tolerance. All tape manufacturers make a low-priced 
tape that is “off” as much as 3/16 to 5/16-inch in 
50 feet. A steel tape quickly acquires the tempera- 
ture of the steel it lies on, and so, since it has ap- 
proximately the same coefficient of expansion, no 
allowance need be made for temperature differentials. 

When checking dimensions, take overall dimen- 
sion first, then dimensions in between. In this man- 
ner, erroneous in-between dimensions will not be 
overlooked. When the layer out duplicates angles by 
stacking and squaring them from a templet angle, 
see that no portion of the stack sags for this will 
produce layouts varying from the templet. 

Structural sections subject to stress should be re- 





Left, top, shows recommended method of checking align- 
ment of flange holes while at center the square is being 
used to see that holes are at right angles to the gage line 
Of course, centers of connection holes should line up and the 
bottom view shows one method of checking them 
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jected if pipes or laminations are present. Heavy 
beam sections are invariably cambered. See that 
this camber is arched up. Excessive camber in beams 
or channels must be removed. 


Erection marks should always be legible and un- 
derstandable. Where material is to be stored for 
some time or subject to rough handling, it is well 
to place these marks with a steel stamp or center- 
punch. 


Plates that are to be bent to a greater angle than 
1% inches in 12 inches should be bent hot. To pre- 
vent fracture, bend all plates across the grain. Guard 
anchors, expansion joint anchors and the like may be 
formed cold but stress relieve by heating to a cherry 
red and allow to cool in the air. Reject material that 
is pocked from overheating. Where bent plates must 
have the bend reduced, do not permit it to be done 
cold for the plate will crack on the inside of the bend. 


These are side and top views of various types of defective 
riveting practice. Left to right are shown results of having 
the rivet too cold, rivet too long, dies of riveting machine 
not in line giving an effect called ‘soldier caps 








ex. Sy C-Resenthal 


While the duties of an inspector of structural 
steelwork are more or less well defined, no 
complete presentation of them appears avail- 
able. To meet this need, STEEL here presents 
the picture as one authority sees it—a prac- 
tical man who has seen 16 years in steel con- 
struction work. To many building inspectors 
and engineers with little experience in this 
type of work, the accompanying material wil! 
serve as a basis of procedure and will help 
acquaint them with certain of the fundamental 
requirements so they will “know what it’s all 
about” and have sufficient self-confidence to 


attempt more than a mere cursory examination 











Watch for oversize punches and dies and insist 
that holes be proper size. Check on the drill man 
occasionally. A drill that has its point ground off- 
center will drill an oversize hole. 

See that holes for rivets and unfinished bolts are 
made 1/16-inch larger than the nominal diameter of 
the rivet or bolt. Holes for turned bolts or pins 
should be drilled or subpunched and reamed to 1/50- 


(Please turn to Page 95) 








High Production Press 


g@ E. W. Bliss Co., Fifty-third street 
and Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces a new No. 608 high pro- 
duction press capable of speeds up to 
1200 strokes per minute. Its heavy 
one-piece frame together with the 
light cast steel slide enables it to 
run at these high speeds. Two 
steel connections and bronze lined 
gibbing of generous length combine 
to help maintain alignment of the 
slide. Electric detectors can be em- 





ployed in connection with an elec- 
tric protective trip. The distance 
of the press bed to the slide with 
adjustment up is 7 inches. The 
unit’s standard stroke is ‘-inch. 
Its capacity is 8 tons. 


By-Pass Tilter 


@ Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., has in- 
troduced for steel mill use, a new 
type steel coil by-pass tilter with 
dual discharge positions. One of 
these is shown here at the discharge 
end of a 60-inch pickling line. The 
unusual pivoting arrangement is 
due to the fact that the bed of 
tilter when in normal position serves 
the upper conveyor line at an ele 
vation of 4 feet 8 inches whereas the 
conveyor line in the foreground, 
which it also serves, is at 13 inches 
elevation. Coils destined for the 
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cold mill travel to the mill on the 
upper line (bed of tilter when in 
normal position is in line with 
same). Coils which are not cold 
rolled are by-passed by the tiltei 
to the lower line which takes hot 





rolled coils to storage or shipment, 
in the opposite direction from cold 


mill line. In like manner, other 
tilters located in the upper line 
handle coils from 48 and 36-inch 
pickling lines. 


Adjustable Drives 


@ Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1088 Ivanhoe road, Cleveland, 
has placed on the market three ad- 
ditional V*S all-electric alternating- 
current adjustable-speed drives in 
sizes of 20, 25 and 30 horsepower 
suited for larger applications, par- 
ticularly in the printing, textile and 
machine tool fields, It is mounted 
horizontally instead of vertically, 
the mounting brackets containing 
special longitudinal rubber shock 
pads to insure quiet operation. Three 
wires from the 3-phase 60-cycle al- 
ternating current power source 
(which may be 220, 440 or 550 volts) 
are connected to the control unit 
exactly as in case with any motor 
and control. From the control unit, 
secondary circuits are run to the 
other three elements of the “drive” 

the driving motor, speed adjuster, 
and start-stop-push button station. 
Both the speed adjuster and the but: 
tons for starting and stopping the 
driving motor can be located any- 





where on the machine convenient to 
the operator. The driving motor is a 
type T designed for adjustable- 
speed service. It can be supplied 
in a variety of types, including en- 
closed fan-cooled, splash-proof and 





explosion-proof. Gearmotors also 
may be used. Connection to the ma- 
chine is by any one of the methods 
regularly used for direct motor 
drives. The mctor can be started 
and stopped without interfering with 
the speed setting. Moreover, the 
speed can be changed while the mo- 
tor is in operation. Quick stopping 
is obtained by regenerative braking. 


Multicut Lathes 


@w R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
2694 Madison road, Cincinnati, an- 
nounces two new Multi-Cut lathes 

a 6-inch and a 9-inch machine for 
easy setup of separate tools for 
turning, facing, necking and groov- 
ing cuts. Operation of each is auto- 
matic from the time the work is put 
into the lathe. At the end of the 
cycle of cuts the handwheel is used 
to return the tools preparatory for 
the next part to be turned. The 
variation in feed for the turning and 
facing sides is obtained by change 





gears applied to the feed bracket and 
worm box. The feeds read in 
“thousandths per’ revolution of 
spindle’. A simple, direct reading, 
work diagram shows the change 
gear combinations and the resulting 
feeds. The relationship between 
the slides is adjusted quickly by the 
setting of the movable profile swivel 
plate. As the facing or forming tools 
approach the end of the cut the feed 
is retarded and stops as the roller 
slides on the land of the profile guide 
plate. 


Versatile Clamp 


@ Detroit Stamping Co., 3445 West 
Fort street, Detroit, has introduced 
a new C clamp featuring a quick act- 
ing toggle movement which enables 
it to be used for more types of 
work. It has two holding rods in- 
stead of one, and when released the 
entire lower half swings clear of 
the work. This enables the operator 
to get around obstructions in fix- 
tures, and to take in and clamp such 
pieces as angle or T-shaped iron. 
The 2-rod adjustment permits hold- 
ing the work exactly at the right 
spot, The clamp is made in two 
models. One has two threaded rods 
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THOUGHTS ON POPULAR = x9 By Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 





eLITTLE RED 
) RIDING HOODS 
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A point notably overlooked by most of those who have heard the 
story of Little Red Riding Hood is the fact that nobody knows 
her real name, nor the name of her grandmother, nor the name 
of anybody in the story. She was famous for her red coat, but 
we don’t know all the facts about her. If a newspaper reporter 
covered the story he would boil it down to this: “‘Miss Dolly 
Dumpling, 8 years old and pretty, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Dumpling, 1511 Belmar Rd., was rescued early this afternoon from 
a timber wolf at the home of her grandmother, Mrs. Dorothy 
Dumpling, R.F.D. No. 7, Hinkley, by the timely intervention of 
Elmer Whosis, C.C.C. worker at Camp Avery, Company 2525, 
Fifth Corps Area. After slaying the beast with an axe, Mr. Whosis 
performed a hasty autopsy on the creature and extracted Miss 
Dumpling, who was none the worse for her experience.’’ Now, 
there is a story filled with facts. When we speak about the — ee 
ae i. coating obtained by the HANLON-GREGORY HOT DIP 
GALVANIZING PROCESS we like to fill in additional facts, too, and 
they are these: HOT DIP GALVANIZING makes the zinc coating an 
inseparable part of the base metal; it renders the ferrous metal 
impervious to corrosion for generations; it is the best way yet 
devised to combat rust. 
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which facilitate adjustment and the 
other has two smooth rods which 
are set-screw adjusted, making it 





especially suited to are welding 
work. The clamp itself is of mal- 
leable iron, the rods of steel and 
the toggle handles of case-hardened 
steel. It is said that it is impossible 
to permanently damage or distort 
the C clamps up to a pressure of 
1000 pounds. 


X-Rays Map Human Eye 


m Westinghouse X-Ray Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces X-ray 
equipment for mapping the human 
eye, With it splinters of glass and 
metal embedded in the eye can be 
located while the patient wears a 
special curved contact lens over the 
injured eyeball. The contact lens 
has four lead dots on its surface. 
X-rays passing through the eyeball 
and the lens reveal these dots as 
white spots on the negative. The 





foreign body is then charted by com- 
paring its position on the film with 


the white spots. The new X-ray 
device is an L-shaped head 
rest which holds the X-ray film. 
Frontal views of the eye are made 
by placing the X-ray tube on a hori- 
zontal plane and aiming it at the 
back of the patient’s head from a 
distance of 3 feet. For profile views 
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the X-ray tube is suspended over the 
patient’s head and pointed down- 
ward. Lines are drawn on the com- 
pleted picture to show the relation- 
ship of the foreign body to the four 
lead dots. Measurements are then 
transferred to a prepared eye map. 


Fire Fighting Unit 


wm Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J., has placed on the mar- 
ket a compact and versatile fire 
fighting weapon designed to be 
hooked up as a trailer for emer- 
gency use. It carries a heavy arma- 
ment against fire, being equipped 
with a battery of six 50-pound car- 
bon dioxide cylinders, a_ hosereel 
and nozzle, The cylinders are mani- 
folded together and are individually 
operated by valves. Carbon dioxide 
gas is discharged onto the fire 
through 100 feet of %-inch hose, 
fed through a trunnion manifold. 
Allowance is made for control of 
the discharge at the “business end” 
of the extinguisher, through use of 
a shut-off valve on the nozzle handle. 
For smaller fires, two portable car- 
bon dioxide extinguishers of 15 
pounds capacity are carried on the 
front platform of the trailer, in ad- 
dition to two 2%-gallon pure-water 
extinguishers which operate on the 





They 


principle of a syphon bottle. 
contain a small cartridge of carbon 
dioxide which is released when the 
extinguisher is inverted, and which 
propels a water stream to an ef- 
fective distance of 30 to 40 feet. The 
new trailer is especially useful for 


industrial plant fire brigades for 
use as “first aid” fire extinguishing 
equipment. The trailer unit is pri- 
marily designed for use on large 
fires in flammable liquids and elec. 
trical equipment. 


Spot Welders 


@ Acme Electric Welder Co., 5621 
Pacific boulevard, Huntington Park, 
Calif., has introduced a complete line 
of direct-action air-operated press- 
type spot and projection welders. 
The welders are manufactured in 
transformer capacities from 30 to 
150 kilovolt amperes. In the small- 
er capacity, their throat depths are 
available from 12 to 30 inches and 


in the larger capacities, from 12 to 
48 inches. Eight steps of heat regu- 
lation are standard on each, but up 





to 32 steps can be supplied on special 
order. The all-welded fabricated 
steel construction of the welder 
bases provide extreme rigidity and 
sturdiness. Other features include 
watercooling of secondary, column 
and electrodes, universal double end 
reversible horns, positive locking 
type heat regulating switch, piston 
packed mirror ground air cylinder 
cushioned on both up and down 
stroke and complete air equipment 
including air filter. 


Reflector 


@ Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, O., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new reflector which eliminates 
much loss of heat in infra-red bak- 
ing tunnels. Known as model QR, 





it is hexagonal in shape, making it 
possible to obtain an enclosed type 
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In mills and plants all over the country, WHITCOMB Diesel locomo- 


tives, such as the one pictured above, are demonstrating through 
actual service how they cut costs on maintenance and improve opera- 
tions at the same time. Budgeted horsepower solves the economic 
angle; that is why these uncomplicated, inexpensively produced lo- 
comotives are finding their way in increasing numbers into large 
American plants. WHITCOMB locomotives come in various types: 
there is one to meet the demands in YOUR plant. We will be hap- 
py to send you a copy of our book dealing with WHITCOMB Diesel 
locomotives. This book has been well received by industrial ex- 


ecutives: have you sent for your copy yet? 
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of near infra-red tunnel. Because 
it is possible to “nest” hexagonal 
shapes closely, an almost solid re 
flecting surface is obtained in a mul- 
tiple assembly installation. The re- 
flector measures 10% inches in 
diameter and is available in single 
units or in multiple assemblies. A 
smaller size, model QM, measures 
7% inches in diameter, and is sim- 
ilar in appearance. 


Oil-Immersed Starter 
@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., has introduced a new 
combination oil-immersed A-C start- 





er for use in corrosive or hazardous 
gas locations. It is available in two 
forms—with or without a circuit 
breaker. To facilitate installation, 
a one-piece cast-iron head, used in 
both forms, permits conduit en- 
trance from five directions. Stain- 
less steel and Monel metal are used 
for all exposed parts—a _ copper- 
bearing steel tank and the cast-iron 
head provide additional protection. 
Reversible tips prolong contact life 
and protection against overloads is 


supplied by an isothermic induc- 
tion-temperature relay immersed 
in the oil. 


For explosion-proof control, the 


2000 lb. Capacity Auto Floor Manipulator 


MOBILITY—SPEED—ENDURANCE 
Three Prominent Characteristics Found in All 


BROSIUS AUTO FLOOR CHARGERS 


Built in various capacities up to 20,000 lbs. and in 
three general types—Tongs Chargers, Box Chargers, 


Billet Manipulators. 





They turn 360° on their own wheel base and are 
therefore especially suited for operation in close 


quarters. 


Their charging or drawing cycles are less 


than sixty seconds. There is no fatiguing effort required 
upon the operator as all controls are hydraulic except 
floor travel. They need no rest period and can work 
twenty-four hours a day unceasingly if necessary. 


EDGAR E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Equipment for 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


PITTSBURGH snarpssurc branch PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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device is furnished with an extra 
deep tank. The oil level can be 
easily ascertained by a heavy bull’s- 
eye located in the front of the tank. 

Where other provisions have been 
made for short-circuit protection 
and disconnecting, a circuit breaker 
is not included. Where such pro. 
tection is needed, however, the 
breaker supplied is a new type, 
rated at 10,000 amperes interrupt- 
ing capacity and designed for op- 
eration under oil. For extra safety, 
the circuit breaker handle is inter- 
locked with the tank so that the 
breaker must be open before the 
tank can be lowered. 


Milling Machine 


m Atlas Press Co., Dept. 7, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new milling machine which 
handles the full range of milling op- 
erations from heavy slabbing and 
facing to light end milling, key- 
ways, finishing and layout work. It 
features three types of table con- 
trols—standard screw feed, rapid- 
production lever feed, and the new 
Changeomatic for instant selection 
of automatic table feeds. A wide 
range of spindle speeds provides 
surface speeds for all types of work 





and cutters. A swivel vise, rotary 
index table and coolant system also 
are available along with indexing 
centers. The working surface of 
the table measures 4% x 18 inches 
and the longitudinal table travel is 
12 inches (10 inches with Change- 
omatic). The vertical table travel 
is 6 inches. The arbor is %-inch in 
diameter. 


Grinding Attachment 


@ Industrial Engineering Co. Inc., 
Pence building, Minneapolis, an- 
nounces a new Quick Way twist 
drill grinding attachment suitable 
for use on Black & Decker and Van 
Dorn bench machines. It grinds 
drills like new and provides lips of 
equal length and angles (59 de- 
grees). It also provides the proper 
clearance to allow the drill to cut 
easy. Drills up to 1% inch in 
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UP TO 150” WIDE 





Quality controlled from ingot to finished WORTH STEEL COMPANY 


plate. Service assured by efficient set-up 
‘ . CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
for prompt shipment by rail or water. 


CALL THE NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE - New York, N. Y., Wm. C. Dickey + Pittsburgh, Pa., McKee-Oliver, Inc. + St. 
Louis, Mo., Hubbell & Co. + San Francisco, Calif., W. S. Hanford + Houston, Texas, The Corbett-Wallace Corp. + Cleveland, 
Ohio, E. F. Bond «+ Detroit, Mich., H. L. Sevin + Los Angeles, Calif., Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. + Seattle, Wash., Barde 
Steel Company + Portland, Oregon, Barde Steel Company + Montreal and Toronto, Can., Drummond, McCall & Co. Ltd. 
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diameter may be accommodated. 
The attachment comes ready to use 
and is attached to either a 6, 7 or 
10-inch grinder in a few seconds. 


Gear Rougher 


@ Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
announced a No. 7 straight bevel! 
gear rougher for the roughcutting 
of straight bevel gears up to 14-inch 
pitch diameter and 6:1 ratio in large 
or medium quantities. It features 
high-rate of production, the speed 
and ease of set-up and operation. 
The outstanding advantage of this 
machine is the close roughing both 
as to the taper and the profile shape 


of the tooth. Fast cutting is pos- 
sible because of the rigid construc- 
tion of the machine and the small 
number of moving parts. Both a hy- 
draulic chuck and hydraulic move- 
ment of the work head add to the 
speed as well as the convenience of 
operation. 

The proper taper and profile shape 
of the tooth slot are obtained by 
the combined effect of the shape of 
the cutter blades and a horizontal 
motion of the cutter spindle. A disk 
cutter with blades extending radially 
outward from the cutter body is 
used, and is mounted to rotate in a 
horizontal plane. 

A hydraulic control lever operates 
the work head for changing blanks, 
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including chucking, movement of 
head and clamping of head. Indexing 
of the work spindle is controlled by 
change gears. 


Ore Crusher 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee, has placed on the market a 
No. 636 type R Crusher, having a 6- 
inch width of feed opening and a 36. 
inch diameter crushing head. It 
operates at higher speeds than other 
crushers of the gyratory type, and 
has a crushing stroke for a high ca- 
pacity, cubically shaped product. It 
also is suitable for handling large 
tonnages of stone or ore. Of all- 
steel construction, the  crusher’s 
spider and top shell are cast in- 
tegral, and readily removable for 
replacing of its one-piece steel con- 
cave ring and head mantle. Adjust- 
ment for taking up wear on this 
liner and on the head mantle is ac- 
complished by an oil filled hydraulic 
jack which supports the main shaft 





and is located on the bottom plate 
of the crusher. The jack, under nor- 
mal operation, holds the head and 
shaft firmly in position for main- 
taining a uniform product, but the 
arrangement also readily provides 
adjustment for product size. A 
safety feature permits automatic re- 
lief for tramp iron. The crusher is 
driven by high speed cut steel gears, 
located in the bottom shell and oper- 
ated in a bath of oil. The oil is 
cooled in an external cooling tank. 
The counter shaft is driven by flat- 
belt or Texrope drive. Dust seals 
keep the working parts of the 
crusher clean. 


Barrel and Drum Tipper 


@ Palmer-Shile Co., 7100 West Jef- 
ferson avenue, Detroit, has intro- 
duced a new barrel and drum truck 
that handles loads up to 1000 pounds 
with ease. 

Weighing only 85 pounds, it is 
of all-welded steel construction. The 
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truck is narrower than the stand- 
ard drum, so a barrel or drum can 
be taken from a row, or back-in- 
among-others, as easily as when it 
stands alone. 


Steel Pallets 


@ Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., has introduced single, double 
and semi-double face steel pallets 
for handling materials. They are 
formed from proper gage steel into 
which deep stiffening ribs are 
pressed. Through a method of form- 
ing the corners, additional reinforce- 
ment is provided to give pallets the 
greatest possible strength. An ad- 
ditional feature at each end is the 
enclosed wire rod, which extends 
completely around the opening, in- 
creasing rigidity at these points. 

Sharp edges and projections have 
been eliminated. The top and bot- 
tom side corners of the pallet are 
rounded, and the metal at the ends 
is wrapped around the reinforcing 
rod and welded. 


Marking Machine 


gw H. O. Bates, (The Acromark Co.) 
251 North Broad street, Elizabeth, 
N. J., announces a new No. 9 mark- 
ing machine for marking both round 
and flat parts including tapered ar- 
ticles. It is adaptable to marking 
names, specification numbers and 
other information into a variety of 
shapes and sizes. The marking area 
is sufficient to take parts up to 10 





Round pieces are rolled 
as a flat die impresses the mark, 
whereas flat parts are marked with 


x 4 inches. 


a roller die. Holders wili take steel 
type or solid lettering dies and both 
are quickly interchangeable for any 
marking. Suitable holding fixtures 
can be made to suit requirements. 


Water Drain 


@DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., has 
placed on the market a new auto- 
matic water drain for use in com- 
pressed air lines. Known as type 
HOD, it is available with four con- 
venient fitting assemblies. 

Its job is to prevent water from 
being carried into the tool being 
used, and is especially desirable in 
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the spray painting industries. 

The water drain is operated auto- 
matically by a slight fluctuation of 
the main line air pressure. A varia- 
tion of as little as five pounds is 
sufficient for its operation. A man- 
ual drain is provided for use in pe- 
riods when the main air line is not 
in use. 


Lamp Starter 


@ Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Salem, 
Mass., announces a new Mirastat 
fluorescent lamp starter available in 
three sizes. Mirastat No. 2 is for 
use with 15 and 20-watt fluorescent 
lamps; No. 4 is for use with 30 


and 40-watt lamps; and the No. 6 
is for use with 100-watt lamps. 
Improvements embodied in the 
starter include elimination of “sput- 
tering,” retardment of biackening 
at the lamp ends, longer lamp life 
and definite, accurately-timed start- 
ing and restarting. These units 
consume approximately “-watt and 
operate with fluorescent lamps on 
either direct or alternating current. 
The starter circuit includes a con- 
denser which minimizes radio inter- 
ference. Compensation also is made 
for temperature, so that the starter 
operates satisfactorily over a wide 
range of surrounding temperature 
conditions. The new unit is inter- 
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Constant replenishment required by dripping, leaking oil 
causes high cost for lubricant and application. Then too, 


bearings run dry and waste power. 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip nor leak, lubricates 
constantly and dependably—outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. 
You get cleanly, reliable lubrication at low cost, plus 
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Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 
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changeable with glow relay types 
of starters as it uses the same type 
of socket. 


Unit Heater 


gm Autovent Fan & Blower Co., 1805 
North Kostner avenue, Chicago, an- 
nounces a redesigned line of steam 
unit heaters which provide efficient 
heating at any steam pressure from 
2 to 150 pounds. Strength and dura- 
bility have been stressed in the 
casing design of each heater to give 
added protection to the heating ele- 
ment. 

The vanes or defiectors have been 
recessed for appearance and are in- 


dividually adjustable in order to 
direct heat accurately to working 
areas. These units employ the 31 
Series nonoverloading fan wheels. 
Their coils are tested at 500 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure. The heaters 
also are capable of stopping drafts 
and holding back cold air seepage 
on unprotected walls. 


Sight Feed Oiler 


@S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has placed on the mar- 
ket a Figure 817 pressure sight feed 
oiler for lubricating elevated or out- 
of-the-way bearings. By installing 
it at eye level height from the 
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operating floor or catwalk, the ma- 
chine operator can, at a glance, tell 
when oil is flowing to a bearing, and 
by noting the position of the plunger 
can tell the approximate amount. 
Its body is of wrought steel fin- 
ished in black enamel with polished, 
nickel plated trimmings. It has a 
needle valve adjustment and ca- 
pacity of % pint to 1 quart per min- 
ute. Equipped with adjustable snap 
rings for indicating amount of oil 
flow, it is available with “% or *- 
inch tapped connections and maxi- 
mum working pressure of 50 pounds. 


Shell Marking Press 


@ Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South 
Kolmar avenue, Chicago, has intro- 
duced a new 20-ton hydraulic shell 
marking press for marking 75 mil- 
limeter shell casings. It operates 
with a rapid, automatic cycle of ap- 
proximately 4 seconds. Its ram is 
fitted with a marking die, and when 





once started, operates continuously, 
with automatic reversal at the top 
of the stroke, and automatic reversal 
governed by maximum pressure at 
the bottom. The pressure governed 
reversal at the end of each work- 
ing stroke insures uniform maxi- 
mum pressure being exerted on the 
die. Both the pressure and stroke 
of ram are adjustable. An electrical 
control actuated by the ram on the 
return stroke operates the indexing 
table. The circular table is equipped 
with six mandrels. Indexing mech- 
anism of the table is driven by a 
*4-horsepower motor, and an elec- 
tric brake controls automatically 
the advance of the table one position 
with each return stroke of the ram. 
The press operates at a maximum 
rate of 15 cycles per minute. A 
10-ton model of same design also is 
available. 
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Structural Inspection 


(Concluded from Page 85) 


inch larger than the external diam- 
eter of the bolt or pin. Where holes 
are to be fitted to rolled-body bolts, 
check them with a bolt taken at 
random from the actual shipment 
of bolts to be used and do not check 
with any stray bolt that happens 
to be lying around. Such stray 
bolts may easily be over or under- 
size. 

Be sure all material is thoroughly 
straightened before assembly by 
methods that will not cause injury 
to the metal. After assembly, all 
parts should lie close against each 
other and show no open joints. Con- 
tact surfaces should have burrs and 
scarfs removed. 

Do not allow drifting to enlarge 
unfair holes because the metal ad- 
jacent to the hole is then upset and 
the thickness of the stressed side 
of the hole is increased causing sep- 
aration of the contact surfaces. 
Holes that must be enlarged to ad- 
mit rivets should be drilled or 
reamed, Poor matching of holes is 
a cause for rejection. Any enlarg- 
ing of holes after punching must 
be done by reaming or drilling, tak- 
ing care that the holes are concen- 
tric and normal to the surface of the 
member. Do not permit blind holes 
to be burned full size; burn a small 
hole and ream to correct size. 


Keep Surfaces Clean 


If oil or grease is used as a lubri- 
cant when reaming or drilling, it 
should be applied so as not to soil 
surfaces that are to be painted. Ob- 
ject to lubricant on work skids as 
it adheres to steel and prevents 
bonding of paint and embalment. 

Where heavy hammering is neces- 
sary to line up members, insist up- 
on the use of a flatter to avoid nick- 
ing. See that all slivers are re- 
moved. They are dangerous to 
everyone on the job. All burrs are 
to be removed carefully from the 
edges of drilled or reamed holes be- 
fore rivets are inserted. 


Be sure that compression joints 
depending upon contact bearing have 
the bearing surfaces truly machined 
to a common plane. Stiffener con- 
nections must truly bear if they are 
to function properly. 

Watch heels of angles on truss 
chorts and girder flanges and see 
that they are true to line and free 
from twists, bends and open joints. 
Web and gusset plates should not 
project, especially at bearing points. 
Trusses and girders must rest level 
while being riveted or they will 
take a permanent set. 

Rivets must be heated uniformly 
and to a temperature not exceeding 
1950 degrees Fahr. with sufficient 
time allowed for soaking. Do not 
allow them to be driven after their 
temperature is below 1000 degrees 
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Fahr. See that rivets which “run,” 
emit sparks or “spit” are not driv- 
en. 

Rivets heated to excessive tem- 
peratures are subject to abnormal 
opposing strains of compression and 
tension—compression by riveting 
forces, tension by transmission of 
excessive heat to gripped surfaces 
causing abnormal expansion of these 
parts. This alternate compression 
and expansion may easily cause 


heads of rivets to pop off in driving. 

The heads of rivets should be 
formed with the right amount of 
stock to avoid collars and under- 
illustra- 


sizes. See accompanying 
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tions for typical unsatisfactory riv- 
eting samples. 

Be sure any burned or 
otherwise defective rivets are cut 
out and replaced, but care must be 
taken not to injure adjoining ma- 
terial in so doing. Loose but neat 
appearing stitch rivets in tension 
members need not be removed. 


loose, 


A loose rivet may be discovered 
by striking the rivet head a sharp 
blow with a light hammer specially 
made for the purpose. An experi- 
enced inspector can detect loose riv- 
ets by the jar on the hand and the 
sound produced, even when no move- 
ment can be seen. Sometimes at- 
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Manufacturer Profits by the use of AMPCO METAL 


How about you? Is “metal failure’ causing trouble in any 
part of your product or production tools? AMPCO METAL 
— the service-proved aluminum bronze alloy — may be 
the answer. It's outstanding in its resistance to wear — its 
toughness and strength — its resistance to impact, stress, 
fatigue and corrosion. Where other metals fail, AMPCO 


very often succeeds. Isn’t 
it worth trying? Explain 
your problem and our tech- 
nical staff will work out 
recommendations. There's 
no obligation. Write — 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. $-2-3 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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tempts are made to deceive inspec- 
tors by caulking the heads of loose 
rivets or by giving them several 
sharp blows with the riveting ma- 
chines. 

When it is found necessary to cut 
out rivets, the inspector should 
strike the rivet with a sharp point- 
ed hammer to so injure the rivet 
that it must be replaced. This 
ivoids argument which is sometimes 
encountered when chalk is used. 

Material to be painted should be 
cool enough to handle with the bare 
hand. Excessive temperatures pre- 
vent uniform drying and cause dis- 
colorations as well. In the case of 
leaded paints, the protective ele- 
ments may even be melted or vapor- 
ized off. The surfaces of the metal 
should be clean and dry before paint- 
ing. Any oil or grease should be re- 
moved prior to sandblasting, and 
sandblasted material should’ be 
painted immediately. 

Two tests for linseed oil are: Odor 
unlike any other oil; mineral oil pro- 
duces iridescence when few drops 
ire deposited on water. 

A test for lead paint is simply to 
heat a small quantity. Any lead 
present will show up as metallic 
lead. 

Sliding contacts must not be paint- 
ed, but should be protected from 
rusting by white lead and tallow, or 
by greasing. Where paint has to 
be removed from these surfaces it 
is preferable to scrape it off as burn- 
ing it off may affect surfaces in- 
accessible for retouching. 

The inspector will do well to fa- 
miliarize himself with the appeai 
ances of good and bad welds and 
their causes as shown in any good 
welding handbook. A good reading 
of the qualification requirements 
specified by the American Welding 
society likewise is recommended. 


Design of New Nut 
Follows Cotter Idea 


@ In its efforts to supply nuts 
which would give the user the 
Same security at the thread end 
as at the head end of bolts, Se- 
curity Metals Inc., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has hit upon a design which 
is said to defy vibration and does 
not loosen, even if the bolt elon- 
gates or the parts it is holding, 
shrink, 

Tradenamed the Security Nut 
this development is patterned after 
the Cotter principle using the 
main nut to carry the bolt load 
and a retainer to keep it from 
turning on the bolt. 

Referring to the illustration, the 
vibration-proof retainer is nested 
securely in the _ special counter- 
bored section of the main nut. The 
protruding lugs prevent indepen- 
dent rotation of the parts. Thus 
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the retainer follows the nut as it 
is wrenched to position on the bolt. 
The retainer itself is milled from 
special alloy steel. First tapped to 
a free thread fit, it is next dis- 
torted to an elliptical shape—af- 
ter which it is heat-treated or 
spring-tempered. 

The pressure resulting from the 
retainer’s resilience and_ elliptical 
shape holds it firmly in the counter- 
bored section of the main nut. 
Hence, as long as it is not as- 
sembled to a bolt, it remains part 
of the main nut. Also, when as- 
sembled to a bolt, it grips the bolt 
from opposite sides. It readily 
adapts itself to thread-pitch diame- 
ter variations. 

Vibration has the effect of “seat- 


+ tall 


Protruding retainer lugs of this newly 
designed nut prevent independent ro- 
tation of parts 


ing” the surfaces and increasing 
the grip of the retainer. 

When the new nut is fully as- 
sembled on a bolt, the retainer is 
partially brought back to its 
original round shape and, being no 
longer part of the nut, is now part 
of the bolt. Upon removal from 
the bolt, however, it resumes its 
elliptical shape and again becomes 
part of the nut—thus providing 
one-piece simplicity and making 
subsequent application easy. 

The nut gives all the security of 
the ordinary cotter-key type of nut. 
It eliminates drilling of bolts 
saves time and, more important, it 
can be left just where it ought to 
be. 


Between Heats 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


fired ‘n y’ can clear out at the end ot 
the month. ” 

* *That so,’ sez Mike. 
y authority to fire me?’ 

“°N finally it came to a showdown 
‘n both of ‘em landed in the office of 
Andrew Carnegie. Here the battle 
was renewed. The conversation waxed 


‘Who gave 





ho:ter ‘n then King spoke up ’n he 
sez, ‘Mr. Carnegie, one of us has got 
to leave. Who will it be, Mike or my- 
self?’ 

“Mr. Carnegie leaned back in his 
chair, endeavored to effect a settlement 
and sensing that a favorable conclu- 
sion couldn’t be reached gave ‘is de- 
cision. Harry King was through the 
last of the month—Mike Killeen moved 
into “is office. But the story doesn’t 
end here. 

“Harry King left as requested.Years 
passed. "N then blast furnacemen_ be- 
gan to inquire about a young feller at 
a certain plant in this country by the 
name of Harry King who was turnin’ 
accepted operating methods upside 
down. His | production, 
charging methods, pig iron costs—all 
were changed to more favorable 
grounds. That was 25 years ago and 
many blast furnacemen in this country 
today can trace their start to the efforts 
of a feller who lost out because of an 
important development.” 


records of 


“Lottsa times,” I sez, “it takes an 
upset to bring out the best that ’s in a 
feller. Sortava kick in the pants, as 
they say.” 

Well, fellers, so twas in King’s case. 
He got into difficulty, he broke it open, 
and its power enlisted on his side. 

So long, fellers, Tl be seein’ ya. 


‘Shut 





Changes Brand Names 
Of Its Fire Brick 


@ Building Materials division, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., an- 
nounces a change in brand names of 
its insulating fire brick and the use 
of different color spots at the end 
of each brick for easy identification 
of the various types. The changes 
are effective as of Jan. 1, 1941 and 
are as follows: 

N-16, light-duty brick becomes A- 
16, and is identified by a red-brown 
color. N-20, the light-duty brick for 
use with temperatures up to 2000 
degrees Fahr. will be known as A-20. 
It is identified by a blue color spot. 
A-25, for use with temperatures up 
to 2500 degrees Fahr., remains un- 
changed, but is identified by an 
orange color spot. EF-23 becomes 
A-23, and is identified by a green col- 
or spot. EF-26, for use with tem- 
peratures up to 2600 degrees Fahr., 
on the hot face, is changed to A-26 
and is identified by a red spot. 

Officials state that the change is 
made solely for simplification with 
no change in the formulation or 
method of manufacture. 
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Bridgeport Phosphor 
Bronze Betters Lock 
Washer Performance 





The lasting resiliency of Bridgeport Phos- 
phor Bronze is a special advantage in the 
manufacture of parts such as lock washers, 
which must retain their spring qualities for 
long periods of time. Bridgeport Phosphor 
Bronze is rolled from large castings under 
carefully controlled conditions. Use of larger 
castings and special processing with the most 
modern rolling mill equipment aid in retain- 
ing the springiness characteristic of the best 
quality phosphor bronze. 

Fabricators of phosphor bronze parts re- 
quiring lasting resiliency are invited to dis- 
cuss their problems with Bridgeport. 





Typical of the lastingly springy parts that can be 
fabricated from Bridgeport Phosphor Bronze are 
these washers produced by SHAKEPROOF Lock- 
washer Company. 





1940 Bulletin Index 


The annual Copper ALLoy BULLETIN 
index for 1940 is now in preparation 
and will be ready for distribution soon. 
Index will include reference to items 
in the Developments Column and will 
be thoroughly cross-indexed to sim- 
plify its use. Copies of the index may 
be reserved by writing to Bridgeport. 














Machining Process 
Gives High Accuracy 





Extreme dimensional precision is claimed 
for a machining process that is said to be 
suitable for boring, reaming, facing, milling, 
and other machining operations where a high 
degree of accuracy is desired. The value of 
the process, it is reported, has been demon- 
strated by long production service in many 
types of plants. 

Brass, bronze, and copper, it is claimed, 
can be precision bored, turned, faced, 
grooved, and chamfered by this method. 
Tungsten carbide tools, it is said, are em- 
ployed with high surface speeds and rela- 
tively light cuts to make possible improved 
finish and accuracy. 
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Correct Selection of Lubricants 
is Essential in Brass Fabrication 





Lubricant Must Maintain Film Under Heavy Pressure; 
Choice of Specific Type Depends on Several Factors 





Fabrication of brass goods, consisting of 
making articles from flat sheets or coils, 
requires that the metal be blanked, drawn 
or formed in dies where tremendous friction 
and pressures are developed. 

To reduce friction to the minimum, and 
prevent metal-to-metal contact, a lubricant 
is used. Without some medium between the 
metal being formed and the dies, the metal 
would soon build up on the tools and dies 
and would either render the pieces totally 
unsatisfactory for further fabrication, or in- 
volve very high costs to remove scratches. 


Factors Influencing Choice 


To be truly effective, the lubricant used 
must maintain a film between the tools and 
the metal being worked. In order to do that, 
it must first ‘‘wet”? and cover the entire 
metal surface and have sufficient body to 
remain in place under forming pressures. 
When applied, it must be capable of easy 
removal and should not produce staining of 
the metal. Choice of lubricants depends on : 


(a) Type and severity of cold working 
(b) Type of metal working equipment 
(c) Quantity of work required 

(d) Means of applying lubricant 

(e) Comparative cost of lubricants 


Below are listed various common types of 
lubricating materials. In general a thick- 
bodied lubricant is required for severe re- 
ductions while a thin or light-bodied lubri- 
cant is best for lighter operations. 

Soap or Soap Pastes—animal or vegetable 
oil soaps containing tallow or palm oil 
or similar oils plus special bodied min- 
eral oils, 


Lard Oils. 





Lard Oil and Tallow Mixtures. 

Lard Oil and Mineral Oil Mixtures, 

Vegetable Oils—rapeseed, cottonseed, 

castor, etc. 

Various Mineral Oils. 

The soaps are usually diluted with water, 
in ratios from one part compound to four of 
water, to as high as one part compound to 
20 of water. In blanking and cupping opera- 
tions a heavier-bodied lubricant is necessary, 
and therefore if compounds are used, they 
should be in more concentrated form. The 
soap or soap paste compounds can be ob- 
tained from any of the large manufacturers 
of this class of lubricant. These lubricants 
diluted with water are probably the most 
economical to use if they work. The method 
of applying, whether the material is coated 
before working, sprayed or pumped on when 
through the machine, dipped in the 
helps 


going 
tank at the machine, 
to determine the kind of lubricant to use. 
Ease of removing lubricants after cold work- 


or swabbed on, 


ing operation and prior to annealing is es- 
sential. Washing or degreasing, depending 
upon the type of lubricant, before annealing 
or further processing, is advisable when pos- 
sible, particularly to avoid red stains. 


Drawing and Forming 


After blanking, cupping and annealing, 
some pieces require one or more drawing and 
annealing operations to bring the metal to 
the desired finished shape. In these opera- 
tions more dilute lubricants are preferred. 

The lard oils are considered among the 
best lubricants for brass working, but they 
are more expensive than soaps. Lard oil, if 
rancid, may cause objectionable red stains 


(Continued on page 2 col. 2) 





Brass is readily adaptable to all the commonly used fabricating processes, ranging from blanking, illustrated 
at the left, to screw machine work, illustrated at the right. Correct selection of lubricant for specific jobs aids 
in economical production, often allowing higher speeds and reducing finishing costs. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twentieth of a series of arti- 
cles on the properties and applications of 
copper alloys, and continues the subject 
of modifications of the copper-zinc alloys. 


ADDITION OF ARSENIC, ANTIMONY 
AND PHOSPHORUS 


The effect of aluminum additions in in- 
creasing the resistance of condenser tubes 
to impingement failure under conditions of 
high water speeds was discussed in last 
month’s column. 

In Admiralty condenser tubes, failure may 
occur by dezincification. In this type of at- 
tack, the alloy is dissolved and the copper 
redeposited, while the dissolved zinc is car- 
ried away in solution. In many cases this 
type of attack may occur locally at a rapid 
rate and produce failure by the formation 
of porous copper plugs through the wall of 
the tube. While the presence of the tin in 
the Admiralty metal decreases the tendency 
toward this type of failure, it has been found 
that other additions to the alloy are even 
more effective. 


Various Elements Found Helpful 


The importance of the problem of corro- 
sion resistance in condenser tubes has led to 
a large amount of study, and as a result, a 
number of elements have been suggested as 
additions to decrease the tendency to de- 
zincification. Numerous patents have been 
granted covering the effect of these addi- 
tions, and each patent emphasizes the im- 
portance of the particular addition which it 
covers. It would appear that each of the 
added elements is helpful. 

The added elements mentioned are ar- 
senic, antimony, and phosphorus. Of this 
group, arsenic has long been known to have 
a beneficial result on resistance to dezinci- 
fication. Various theories have been pre- 
sented to account for the decided effects that 
accompany the addition of .02-.04% arsenic 
to Admiralty. As far as is known, however, 
there is no general theory which might ac- 
count for the effectiveness of each of the 
different elements, and it is probable that 
the mechanism may be different in each case. 
There is also some question as to the effec- 
tiveness of the various additions under differ- 
ing corrosive conditions. These modified al- 
loys are being supplied commercially, and 
experience data as to their respective merits 
should become increasingly available. 

A.S. T. M. Specification B111-40T covers 
Admiralty and Aluminum Brass containing 
each of these added elements, and also the 
alloys without additions. 





Lubricant Selection 
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which appear after annealing and cleaning, 
especially if the lubricant is allowed to re- 
main on the work for a considerable time. 

Tallow, palm oil, or vegetable soaps or 
mineral oils are often used and possess suffi- 
cient lubricating properties. The soaps are 
diluted with water. For some work as little 
as one pound of soap compound to ten gal- 
lons of water is sufficient. Such dilute soap 
solutions are easily dissolved by washing in 
warm water. 


Trimming, Drilling or Tapping 


Straight lard oil, mixtures of animal or 
vegetable oils, or a combination of them, as 
well as water-soap mixtures and soluble oils, 
can be used for trimming, drilling or tapping, 
depending upon equipment and nature of 
cut or trimming required. 

In screw machine work a lubricant is nec- 
essary to remove the heat generated at the 
tools, and enough lubricant to prevent pick- 
ing up of the brass. The minimum amount 
of lubricant is used when the work receives 
no further cleaning or handling. 

This article briefly indicates some of the 
lubricants used when working or fabricating 
brass. The correct lubricant may mean the 
difference between high and low production 
speeds and enters into the cost of the fin- 
ished article through increased tool life and 
better appearance of parts, which often re- 
sults in lower final finishing costs. Next 
month’s issue of the Copper ALLoy BULLE- 
TIN will discuss methods of avoiding some 
of the more common lubricant troubles. 





Memos on Brass— No. 18 


When production volume does not 
justify expensive tooling, parts can be 
economically produced by spinning. 
Brass is admirably adapted to the 
spinning process as well as to the more 
widely used methods of fabrication. 














Tarnish-Resistant Finish 


A new coating for protecting brass hard- 
ware and other parts from tarnishing is de- 
scribed as practically invisible, exception- 
ally hard, and resistant to heat, moisture, 
and discoloration by light. 

The coating, which is patented, is said 
to have a much longer effective life than 
previous types of lacquers, and hence to give 
much longer protection against tarnishing. 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A metal cleaner is said to be especially suit- 
able for removing buffing compounds, grease, 
and other foreign matter. According to the 
manufacturer, the cleaner may be used with 7 
to 12 parts of kerosene or other mineral solvent. 

(No. 160) 


A punch press of the hand-operated type is 
said to be adaptable to blanking or punching 
small stampings or punching along the edges 
of large sheets. It is reported that the press 
gives positive alignment of dies and punches, 
and that it is suitable for work not practical 
for power press application. (No. 161) 


An annealing furnace of the gas-fired type 
is designed for copper and copper alloy parts, 
such as shells or stampings, it is reported. 
Work travels in baskets in continuous passage 
through the furnace, it is said. According to 
the manufacturer, furnace has capacity for 
heating 1,100 pounds of work per hour to 
1,050 degrees F. (No. 162) 


Bore inspection of tubular parts is simplified 
by a new telescope which provides an enlarged 
view of inner walls, it is claimed. The instru- 
ment is said to be adaptable to tubes from 1 to 
4 inches in diameter and to lengths up to 20 
feet when extensions are used. (No. 163) 


New lock nuts for sheet metal assemblies are 
provided with knurled shanks, it is said. The 
shank is pressed through a hole in the sheet 
and then clinched, while the knurls prevent 
turning, it is reported. Nut employs a fiber 
collar that grips screw threads to prevent back- 
ing off until a wrench is applied, it is claimed. 
Brass nuts are carried in stock in %4, %6, and 
% inch sizes. (No. 164) 


Screw machine cams can be milled automat- 
ically by means of a duplicator controlling a 
standard milling machine, it is reported. It is 
said that the process makes possible substan- 
tial savings in time and results in a high degree 
of accuracy. (No. 165) 


A riveting machine is said to feed rivets in 
multiple to perforated work. Rivets, according 
to the manufacturer, are fed from raceways, 
and the work is positioned over pins on an 
anvil. Slight downward pressure on the work, 
it is said, actuates a switch that trips the 
machine. (No. 166) 


A buffing wheel rake is said to aid in main- 
taining buffs in proper condition. It is reported 
to rake evenly to a depth of %. inch, without 
danger of damaging the buff. (No. 167) 


A lift truck is especially designed for han- 
dling stacks of loose sheet metal, according to 
the maker. Sheets are prevented from spilling 
by a clamping mechanism, which operates to 
maintain a pressure proportional to the load, 
it is claimed. Rating of the truck is 4,000 
pounds, it is reported. (No. 168) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oil refineries, and process 

. industries. 
*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
ing silicon bronze tanks. BRASS 


LEDRITE* t 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


plumbing, heating, 
piping. 


ROD—For Bridgeport” 
co. 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For 


underground 


COMPANY 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE W— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS—High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 


ground and industrial services. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 











January Steel Sales 


Surpassed December 


Increase is due to 


apprehension of civilians 


influences. Production efficiency is greater. 


@ STEEL sales in January were generally larger than 
in December, comparing for some makers with Octo- 
ber which had been best in 1940. In exceptional 
cases an improvement of 50 per cent is noted. Gains 
were due to more defense orders, greater civilian pur- 
chasing for fear of priorities or scarcity and to the 
season, needs for spring and summer outdoor work 
being anticipated. 

Each week which passes without shutdowns or cur- 
tailment of consumers’ plants for lack of steel gives 
confidence towards the future. Though the delivery 
situation becomes ever tenser, steelmakers and users, 
paradoxically perhaps are more confident that in the 
long run there will be an abundance. 

New methods, devices and shortcuts are being 
adopted to expedite manufacture and delivery. Thus 
mills take less pains in cutting to pattern, consumers 
being satisfied to receive the cruder material. Again, 
more standardization is evolving, resulting in greater 
production. Furnaces and mills are often operating 
above rated capacities, too. More rolling mills are 
turning out related products, such as sheet mills 
producing plates, and tin plate mills sheets. Some 
companies farm out to others certain production. 
Greater localization of business adds to economies. 

Estimates of the percentage of defense orders vary 
widely. Thus makers and mill representatives at Cleve- 
land, a typical district, estimate that from 3 to 30 
per cent are defense orders, direct and indirect, though 
it is admitted that indirect are difficult to identify. 
If, as generally estimated, orders for American defense 
and British aid will require 20,000,000 tons yearly, 
this would figure about 25 per cent. 

Veteran steel salesmen state that one reason for 
confusion in recent months is that the average pur- 
chasing agent has had but ten years’ experience and 
has seen few, if any, sellers’ markets. Flurries, such 
as in 1937 and 1939, have not compared with now. 
As purchasers become more seasoned they co-operate 
better with sellers, with more harmony resulting. 

Many high officials of large steelmaking companies 
are being pestered by crackpots who claim to have 
the solution of proper production and distribution. 
One such plan was to abandon all production of struc- 
tural steel to concentrate on plates, this ‘savior’ of 
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more defense orders. 


and 





Demand 


Active. 


Prutces. 


Strong. 


Production 


Up 1% points to 97. 


seasonal 





the industry being blissfully ignorant that structurals 
are needed in shipbuilding and that new defense plants 
must have walls and roofs. 

Neither does the industry take kindly to the pro- 
posal of Philip Murray, CIO head, for a joint manage- 
ment-labor operation of the steel industry, and it takes 
vigorous exception to some of his statements, such 
as “smaller steel firms are operating their open-hearth 
departments as little as 45 per cent of capacity.”’ 

Emergencies of the past several months have taught 
many purchasers to distribute their orders more wide- 
ly since producers are disposed to serve only regular 
customers at this time. This policy of distributing 
orders may hold over into more normal times. 

Warehouses are making progress in replenishing 
stocks, huge orders of a few months ago now reaching 
delivery stage. The greatest shortage is in plates, but 
prospects even here aré better. Some mills that have 
withdrawn on sheared plates will take universals. 

On the great majority of orders placed last fall de- 
liveries are being made on time and in full tonnage. 
Where deliveries are disrupted unexpected defense or- 
ders have interfered. In such cases deliveries are usu- 
ally not more than three weeks off schedule. 

Railroad purchasing has been most conspicuous for 
several weeks. Orders include 18,900 tons of rails, 52 lo- 
comotives and 3728 cars, with good new inquiry. 

British steel purchases here fell off sharply in 
January, pending the outcome of the lease-lend bill. 

Automobile production for the week ended Feb. 1 is 
estimated at 124,400 units, up 2452 for the week. 

Steel ingot production last week advanced 1% points 
to 97 per cent of capacity, figures for the two past 
weeks having been revised to conform to the revised 
estimate of national capacity. Gains last week took 
place as follows: Pittsburgh %2 point to 9612, Chicago 
1% points to 98, Cleveland 2% points to 86%, St. 
Louis 2% points to 90 and Youngstown up 1 point to 
95. Declines were: New England, 12 points to 88 and 
Detroit 3 points to 92. Unchanged were eastern Penn- 
sylvania at 96, Buffalo at 93, Birmingham at 100, 
Wheeling at 100 and Cincinnati at 90. 

STEEL’S composite price of iron and steel sagged 
$38.22. Steelworks scrap fell 33 cents to 
Finished steel was same at $56.60. 


2 


cents to 
$20.09. 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID 





COMPOSITE 


Feb. 1 
Iron and Steel $38.22 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 20.09 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


steel, 
tin plate, pipe. 


alloy 


pipe, rails 
nails, 


hot strip, 


Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
$38.24 $38.33 
56.60 56.60 
20.42 20.50 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Jan., 1941 Nov., 1940 
$38.38 $38.08 
56.60 56.60 
20.88 20.72 


Finished Steel Com 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1940 Feb., 1936 
$37.21 $33.48 
56.50 53.70 
16.98 13.83 


shapes, bars, black 
mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 
sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Stee] bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 


Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Chicago 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No.5 to #,-inch, Pitts. 


Feb. 1, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
2.1m 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 Be ly 4 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 

B00 Bi 2.00 2.00 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.0F) 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


. Feb. 1, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
Pig Iron 1941. 1941 1940 1940 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 $24.34 
Basic, Valley sts say Whoa nelelke tp ie dai. Se 22.50 22.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 24.34 24.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 25.21 25.21 24.21 24.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... 24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 23.06 23.06 23.06 23.06 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 96.215 96.235 26.215. 23.215 
Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
Malleable, Chicago bechiotenex RAO aD 23.00 23.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 24.17 24.17 23.17 23.17 


Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 

Heavy melt. steel, 
Heavy melt, steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Rails for rolling, Chicago..... 


Pitts. 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, 
Connellsville, foundry, 
Chicago, by-product fdry., 


ovens 


Pittsburgh. 


No: 2, E. Pa... 
Chicago... 


ovens... 


del... 


125.33 125.33 125.33 105.33 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


cg 2.10c 
Chicago, Gary 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.10c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Sn lie tak daveb asp 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, ‘Md. se) eee 
New York, del. sacs) oe 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27c 
co Ee | 2.20c 
Middletown, O. 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. 2.10¢ 
Birmingham ices. eee 
Pacific Coast ports. cos See 
Cold Rolled 
eo Pe eae 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05c 
Buffalo 3.05c 
Cleveland ; 3.05c 
Detroit, delivered .. 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢c 
New York, del. ..... 3.39¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. 3.05c 
Youngstown, O. 3.05c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 3.70c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.50c 
Caicago, Gary 3.50c 
Buffalo 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, ‘Md. 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 
Birmingham 3.50c 
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Granite City, Til. ...... 3.60c¢ 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Youngstown, O. 3.50c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.05c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


i. 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05¢c 
Granite City, Dl. ....... 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Pittsburgh, Gary 
Pacific Ccast .......... 455¢e 


Enameling Sheets 
No.10 No. 20 


Pittsburgh . mane 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 3.35c 
Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40c 4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 

errr eee 24.00 25.00 
ea 27.00 29.00 
MER os wikis alc 34.00 36.00 
| 21.50 23.50 
Cold atrip .....: °@6.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. Nv. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


Steel Plate 


glo: i _——— 
New York, del. ...... 
Philadelphia, del. .. 


2.10¢ 
2.29-2.44¢ 
.2.15¢-2.30c 


Boston, delivered ... .2.43c-2.57c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
Cleveland ‘ 2.10¢ 
Sl) | arr 2.10¢c 
Coatesville; Pa. ........ 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10¢ 
Claymont, Del. ...... 2.10¢-2.25¢ 
TOURBBIOWN 2402 cecns 2.10c 
Sg 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65c¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 

git y . 3.35c 
0S a eee ee 3.35¢ 
SEE GEMINE ss aa dics as 6's 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.00c 
Structural Shapes 

hk ee 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. ......2.2l1%c 
ewe TOPE. OL, 26 ise eis 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
RSS SPS era 2.10¢ 
Chicago , pre be tgibrk See 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. i eeae 2.30c 
Buffalo 2.10c 


$20.75 $22.15 $21.50 $17.75 

18.50 19.30 19.75 16.30 

19.75 20.25 20.25 15.75 

-. sao 24.70 24.55 18.25 

23.50 24.05 20.2 18.50 

. @eono 2550 $4.75 $4.75 

6.00 6.00 5.75 5.75 

13,75 - 11.75 11.75 31:25 
6: 2.45c¢ 
olga): i ee 2.10¢ 
Oe 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.75¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
ieranite City, T, «....... G0 

Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
ccmnitve City, TU. occ. 4.40 
Bars 

Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 


wih te |: er 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢ 
Duluth ee 2.25c¢ 
BITMUAGHAM ... 0.5.0 ces 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
7 TSS SS Sr ren oar 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.52¢ 
New York, del. 2.49¢ 
Gulf ports ..... eses eee 
Pacific Coast ports. Siaate te 2.80c¢ 


Rail Steel 


(Base, 5 tons or over) 
wie ly) I<_ ee 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
COINS Si ake Slee hes 2.15¢ 

STEEL 











SN. iweteseaisscens 2.15¢ 
Po 2.15¢c 
Se knwo to kee ose 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.80c 
Iron 
oO See rt eer ere 2.25c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ... 2.37¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined . .3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 2.15c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
ae 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60c 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

J a 9), re 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 


coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples... 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40c¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

ae ee | 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 8U-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

NS ie ewe oS 70 

To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 

Birmingham (except. spring 

y wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 
SOTINS WITS 6 .5.0i sks: 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65c 3.35c 

fete os 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

anry, 17a, .... mao 3.35¢ 

a 2.70c *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

oi | 2.65c 3.35c 
* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
ae0....:. O88 Si, é0 a 3 0.70 
BID. cece OO i rere 1.35 
>. || 1.70 | | 3.80 
| 2.55 | 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
TS. 5 b.Ge-b:do wee 0.0.8 1.20 
5100 0:80-1.10 Cr. ....... 0.45 
5100 Cr spring flats ...... 0.15 
Tg a ae 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Cotes We oa lek Se aes 1.50 
Re re are 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


‘9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up S0 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
WIGS TOR, ase k eck s oes 3.50 : 


February 3, 1941 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.10c 


eo Oe. | 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.42c 
New York, del. ...... 2.46¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ... 2.75¢c 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
CN) cite ws o 453.0% 2.90c 
Deron, Gel. ......... 2oGe 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts 
Oa) sce ciann..s Bee 
Ph: Or 4.30c 
ke SS 0 ee 6.15c 
Over 1.00 8.35c 


Commodity Celd-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
CU ar en es cee oc 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. ... 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. .. .382,50-35.50 


Light rails, billet qual., 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel . 2.85¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ... 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smalier....... 68 off 
Do., % and % x 6-in 

and suorter .....:.. 66 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter es ake Tee 

1% and larger, all lengths.62 oft 
All diameters, over 6-in. 

long ne liga cs LEO 


Tire bolts as 525 0ff 

Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 
73-10 off; with nuts attached 
73 off; bulk 81 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


Sie Otte. 6. 6k sean... Ol 
PEON CUE 06 knees 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 66 7U 
MeLIMEN ..455.- 63 65 
1%-1%-inch .... 61 62 

1% and larger 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ....68 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....74.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve, Chgo., 
Bham. 


Structural 
fe-inch and under . 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts %n steel pipe. 
Pitt:.. Lorain, ©... to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on bu:: weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 





Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
. ee ee; 54 
. ae ... . 66% 58 
1—3 ...... ... 68% 60% 
Iron 
% - 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
1% Tr 35 21% 
2 Santana and 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 , 61 12% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 66 57 
7 and 8 65 55% 
Iron 
2 , cece ees SON 15 
2%—3*% 31% 17% 
4 . 33% 21 
4'2—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3. butt weld 67% 
2, lap weld 60 
2'2 to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 


Iron 

Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld . 2 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .. 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld . 23% 7 
2 lap weld ....... 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ; 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extrus. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1% ”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
2 0.D 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.)1). 13 13.79 21.68 
2%:°O.D. 12 15.16 ; 
2%”0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2% ”O.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a | Oe. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a” OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
oa -Ep, 9 44.25 73.93 
* GOD. 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
}” GLB. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1% ”O.D. 13 9 26 10.67 
1% ”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1% ”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 


a CAD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5” O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.86 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffale, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Cetroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to ¥- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over ¥ to gf-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $5.00- 5.75 


1.90¢ 


Connellsville, fdry... 5.25- 6.00 
Conneil, prem. fdry 6.00- 6.60 
New River fdry. 6.50- 7.00 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 


5.00- 5.25 


Foundry 


Wise county fur. 
By-Product 


Newark, N. J., del.. 11.85-12.30 
Chicago, outside del. 11.00 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
Terre Haute, del 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 21.75 
New England, del 12.5U 
St Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del.... 11.25 
Cincinnati, del.. 11.00 
Cleveland, del. 11.55 
Buffalo, del. 11.75 
Detroit, del. 11.50 
Philadelphia, del. 11.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol... 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford ana 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) perry 
Do. (1U0U Ibs. or over) 12.75¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢ 


Per ton, bulk. f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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. No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig fron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham.... .723.12 22.62 a 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth ........:. 26.63 26.63 77:13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 
si ilat itis Ske ao iis a Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
gz Points: ary. able asic $29.50, base: $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 19.38 . 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 Valley furnace .. ...$23.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$27.00 
Buffalo 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 Paves: Git. FUP, os. cs . 23.00 do., del. Chicago...... 30.34 
Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 | 26.50 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 +Silvery 
tre 2 24. 23. 24. “ 
— 24.00 24.00 23.50 730) ~~ Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 6.51-7—$30.00; 
Erie. Pa 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 7-7.50—$30.50; 7.51-8—$31.00; 8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9-—-$32.00); 
“ex Sadly : .e ee ¥- iy 28 | 9-y.50—$32.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Everett, Mass . 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Granite City, Dl. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 = Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Provo, Utah 22.00 : tThe lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, U., or Buffalo 
Sharpsville, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 is quoted with freight allowed, 
» vont dd — Md. ne aon veyed ned Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3% 
Swedeland, Pa. 2: 25.5) 24.5 26. 1 per ton add. Each uni E : 
Toledo, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 neal s one ey Se Ot ee OOM. 
Youngstown, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 ‘ 
Refractories Ladle Brick 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
or higher. Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry SNA; chctk. hdd ac Slate $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick WEAR MAM cce tam bme ater. 26.0U 
Delivered from Basing Potats: Super Quality Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 kg ig MRek on Cae mo av $60.80 Domestic dead - burned 
Baltimore from Birmingham 24.78 23.66 ; : : rains, net ten f.o.b. 
Boston from Birmingham 24.12 ; : First Quality Caswalah. Wash., net 
Boston from Everett, Mass. . 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo. Ky... 47-50 ton bulk ............ 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26 00 
Brookyin, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 , - New Jersey ........... 52.50 e oe 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 F asic Dric 
Chicago from Birmingham +24.22 : ; s Second Quality »7- Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 4.61 Pa., Iil., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.06 22.06 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 23.32 ... 2282 ... New Jersey ........--. 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 72.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 2460 25.60 First quality........... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
— ag Ne gag Chicago, sli acu sits ilies Intermediate .......... 36.10 
oledo or etro pase QS “#é.de 420.0% a f.0r 5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 ; DOOR GUMEP «-+-+>++ _ Fluorspar 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 25.53 26.03 ‘ Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. 24.46 ; 23.96 Oe I To tl $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 ..... Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. . § Neville base, plus 69c, 84c Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 

Isiand x lj and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... wean 860; DATES. oss... 20.00 
St. Louis, northern 24.50 24.50 24.00 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No, 2 lump... . 20.00-21.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Fercomungunese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 11.75c Do., spot .eeeeees+. 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% 1ron, 
carlots, duty pd. $120.00 Do., less-ton lots 12.00¢c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c Do., spot, ton lots 150.00 %-in., lb. 14.50¢ 
Less ton lots 133.50 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, ca errs. 13.00¢c 
Less 200 Ib. lots 138.00 Car- Ton Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot %c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts. 125.33 loads lots ton Do., spot Weeerrrrre. | Eu : P f 
aia le Ml 2% carb... 17.50¢ 18.25¢ 18.75¢ ‘Do. contract, ton lots. 160.00 Slicon Briquets, contract 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. AOR. 10 Than vs carloads, bulk, freight 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 46.00 1% earb... 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75¢ Do., spot, ton lots..... 16500 allowed, ton $74.50 
0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢c 21.75¢ , lots oe a oe 84°50 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ Alsifer, contract carlots om “6 ay Sete - 

; . ~ ’ ,ess-ton lots, lb...... 4.00¢ 
allowed, c.l. 74.50 Spot Kec higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.5Uc Less 2 b 250 
Do., ton lot 87.00 . aan : 4ess 200 lb. lots, lb... 4.25¢ 

om pie Ferromolybdenum, 55- ee ee: 2 8.00¢ Spot %-cent higher. 

Do., 75 per cent 135.00 65% molyb., cont., f.0.b. Do., less-ton lots...... 8.50¢ ,. oo ei . 

Do., ton lots 151.00 MS Solin wate ete 0.95 Spot %c Ib. higher PENS ESS SS Se, 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. Calethen “aniteethee, ib =i age carl em ds, 

ALC ’ ’ . » “ei é wer 

Silicomanganese, c.l., 3 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.39 Chromium Briquets, con- a empeatenapeiitee 5.50¢ 

per cent carbon...... 113.00 tract, freight allowed, ORR 6.00c 

oe cathon......... 118,00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, lb. carlots, bulk...... 7.00c ee we ee 6.25¢ 

2% carbon, 123.00; 1%, 133.00 _—‘Ib., con. tl., f.0.b. Niag- ~haigll ncn _—  Bpot Ke high 

Contract ton price ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do., less-ton lots 7.75¢ pot %c higher 

$12.50 higher: spot $5 Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 

Se ls 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, %c higher. contract, carloads, 

over contract, ie wine ") 5 
max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 Bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand, Ib. ae Do., less-ton lots 1.40 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do., ton poe aix Aisle, Ree 
con, del, cars 1.90-2.00 Spot 5c higher according to grade, 35-40%, age car- 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 7 x spot shipment, 200-lb. loads, lb., alloy...... 14.00c 
20%, ib, cdat...270-280-u00 PSrressiumntum, 50-60%, drum lots, Ib. ....... $2.50 Do. ton lots......... 15.00¢ 
contract, lb. con. col., - Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do., less-ton lots 16.00c 
Ferrophospherus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 2.95 . Spot %c higher 
c.l, 17-18% Rockdale, Do., less-ton lots. . 2.30 . . * : i 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot is 10c higher Vanadium Pentoxide, Molybdenum Powder, 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, lb. contained $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
rurn., per ton, c. i., 23- Technical molybdenum Do., spot 1.15 200-lb. kegs, lb, ..... $2.60 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Do., 100-200 1b. lots... 2.75 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 lybdenurn, lb. molyb. Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
cont., f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 er., contract, 1b. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- chrome, ton lots 80.00¢ Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferroe-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot snows +, eee lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome. cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 11.00c carlots, contr., net ton .$142.50 Do., spot cease. re agucers’ piant ........ 80.00c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 








Plates Struc- — Sheets — Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars—— 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
Boston je ae ee | 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.48 Ne 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 9.96 3.58 4.40 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.7U 3.7U 3.20 3.50 : 35.05 ; 4.05 
PHOREOEe, VOs wince 4.00 4.10 vas 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 , 5.40 ¥. 4.15 
Buffalo 2 séséuk See 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 uae 3.20 4.30 4.75 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pitteourgn ....... 3.85 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ’ 4.65 3.65 8.40 6.75 
Cleveianhd  ........ 325 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
oo. — ao 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 3.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.20 3.80 8.70 7.05 
COMmeee «.c...c..s.. FBO 4,00 4.00 3.95 3.95 Soo 3.65 , 3.20 1.42 
Cincinnati ; eos O00 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.62 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
i 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 3.55 6.15 3.25 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Twin Cities .. sa eee 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.58 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 4.3é Hibs 
St. EOUlIS...30.. . 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.12 4.87 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 sou 5.00 , 4.30 . ; 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 3.55 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 : 4.76 . 3.97 
Beempnis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 pena §.25 wie 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.70 ne ens 4.40 aa 4.39 
Tulsa, Okla. ...... 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 6.09 4.19 . 5.54 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 Toe 4.75 , 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 ane 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.50 5.95 5.95 3.85 3.85 5.50 4.20 5.25 6.60 
BORIC vita sceise 406 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 5.75 4.00 6.50 5.00 5.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 ‘ 5.75 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.60 6.45 4.15 4.15 6.40 4.30 6.5U 5.35 : 6.60 10.55 11) 
San Francisco 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.50 3.50 5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 ; 6.80 10.65 920 
—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—, BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 610¢ 
1050 Series Series Series Series Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds: 
Boston 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 400-1999 pounds in Los Angeles: 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 ALBA San Francisco; 200-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia .. _ 410 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham 
Baltimore ar 4.45 ; Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk. Va . cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New. York, Kansas City and St 
: ae gy : Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 


UTEAIO. 2.5... 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 land, Oreg.; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh . 3.40 7.45 5.75 9.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York: 150- 
Cleveland... Terre 7.58 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk: 150-1049 in 
| ie ere 3.48 7.67 5.97 §.72 7.19 Ios Angeles; 200-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston: 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.9a 5.74 7.84 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over 
Chicago ... 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Chattanooga; any quantity in 1 win Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
Twin Cities 3 OF 770 6.00 6.09 19 ns gE nage Reagan 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
Milwaukee . - 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 ‘ aia “et ben Rtas , P ‘ ; ’ 
, oc wp one oad pease on dtedy Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
St. Louis 3.84 ivte 6.02 5.77 7.87 of all size 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle ........... 5.85 aa < 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAF Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Franciseo..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4998, San Francisco; 0-1999. Portland, Seattle 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


By Cable or Radi Furnace 
BRITISH 
Gross Tons f } iry N P I 1, > 0 Of 2 0 
U.K. Por | = pil 24.2 6 0 6a) 
£ ne 115 ¢ 
” } 10 I ) ) 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and ove SH6. 5 16 If Bille ) ! | 
c 60 ne r Sin i 1410 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-roiied 3. 60 20 0 ¢ iovciwat hat inds and sauares. | 17 ] 
: ia é- C ‘ | 
Structural shapes caren lone bs belie 2.79¢ 15 10 ¢ . . 
Chin mats 1 Ole Ie 
Ship plates . pasa cae sores 2.90¢ 1G, 2.4 | ) j 
Boiler plates..... bee eee Le cals a WGA 3.17¢ 17 12 ¢ S 24 gage, 4-t ‘1 
S 1 24 gage $ { é 
POETS, TIMER, 2e BANGS 5 oso x cael visas ees tea 4. 00¢ y |) Sa Plain wire. mild drawn, catch weight « 52 
. asian { | 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6l1«¢ 25° 42 ¢ Bana ayes us , is 704+ 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds.............. $ 6 29 1114 
i) del. Middlest 9 5 bate 1 ppr tor rTR te of 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivercd Atlantic seaboar« l 
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IRON AND STEEL 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1 18.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.50-17.00 
New Eng. del. No, 1 17.20 
Buffalo, No, 1 20.50-21.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 19.50-20.090 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 18.50-19.90 


18.25-18.75 
20.50-21.00 
19.50-20.00 
#16.50-17.00 
£15.50-16.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit, No. 2 


Eastern Pa., No, 1 20.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 18.50 
Federal, Ill.. No. 2 16.50-17.00 


Granite City, R. R. 


No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Granite City, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 14.50-15.00 
Los Ang., No. 2 net 13.50-14.00 
N. Y. dock No, 1 exp. 117.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 20.50-21.00 


Pittsburgh, No, 2 19.50-20.00 


St. Louis, No. 1 17.50-18.0U 
St. Louis, No. 2 16 FO 00 
San Fran., No. 1 net 15.00-15.50 
San Fran., No. 2 net 14.00-14.50 
seattle, No il La.UU 


11.00-11.25 
21.00-21.50 


Toronto, dirs., No. 1 
Valleys, No. 1 


SHEETS 

18.50-19.00 
19.00-19.50 
17.50-18.00 
17.00-17.50 
20.00-20.50 
17.75-18.25 


COMPRESSED 
Buffalo 
Chicago, factory 
Chicago, dealers 
Cincinnati, dealers . 
Cleveland 

Detroit 


E, Pa., new mat 20.00 
E. Pa., old mat 17.00 
Los Angeles, net 12.50-13.00 


20.50-21.00 
14.00-14.50) 
13.00-13.50 
20.50-21.00 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco, net 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Toronto, dealers 


18.50-19.00 
17.00-17.50 
15.00-15.50 
19.50-20.00 
13.00-13.50 

9.75 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
§14,00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 


Chicago 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers ¥.0U 
BUSHELING 
Birmingham, No. 1 16.00 


Buffalo, No, 1 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., No, 1 deal 14.25-14.75 
Cincin., No. 2 deal.. 7.75- 8.25 


Cleveland, No. 2 14.50-15.00 
Detroit, No. 1 new. t17.00-17.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 20.50-21.00 


foronto, dealers 5.50- 6.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham 


(Long) 
9.50 


SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers except where otherwise stated; +indicates brokers prices 


13.75-14.25 
10.00-10.50 


Chicago 


Cincinnati, dealers . 


Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.0U0 
Detroit .... .711.50-12.06 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 
los Angeles 1M. SOO 
New York .10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis 11.50-12,00 


AM 
*7.75- 8.00 
15.50-16.09 


San Francisco 
Toronto, dealers 
Valleys 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 14.25-14.75 
Chicago, 15.50-16.00 


spel, anal.. 
Detroit : .+12.00-12.50 
Pitts., alloy-free 17.00-17.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 

ort Rlast Furnace 1 se 
Boston district *8.00- 8.50 
Buffalo 14.50-15.09 


Cincinnati, dealers 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. 14.00 


00-12.50 


Detroit 9223 
. 10.00-10.50 

5: 

7 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto, dealers 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo ar 
Boston district 


00-15.50 
75- 8.00 


16.50-17.00 
. $12.50-13.00 


Chicago, elec. fur. 20.00-20.50 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis ‘ 13.50-14.00 
Toronto ; +7.75- 8.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 8.50 
Boston dist. chem.. .*+10.50-10.75 
Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 13.75-14.25 


9.25- 9.75 
14.50-15.00 
*12.00-12.50 
15.50-16.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

E. Pa., chemical 


New York ..... . $11.50-12.00 
St. Louis 17,.00-12 9.50 
Toronto, dealers +7.75- 8.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 23.25-23.75 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

Chicago 21.25-21.75 
St. Louis 21.25-21.75 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 25.00-25.50 
Chicago, coil 24.50-25.00 


Chicago, leaf ....... 
Eastern Pa, 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


STEEL, RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 
Buffalo 

Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 


24.00-24.50 
26.00-26.50 
26.50-27.00 


22.50-23.00 


20.00 
26.00-26.50 
23.50-24.00 
24.00-24.50 
25.25-25.75 
+22.50-23.00 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 26.00-26.50 
St. L. 2 ft. & less 24.00-24.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


18.00 
715.75-16.00 


ere 22.00-22.50 
eS eee eae 19.50-20.00 
Cleveland 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh 23.00-23.50 
St. Louis 20.50-21.00 
ne ee 18.00-18.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net 14.00-14.50 


Cincinnati, dealers . 13.25-13.75 


RAILROAD GRATE 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net .. : 

Cincinnati, dealers . 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 

St. Louis 


BARS 

14.50-15.00 
13.75-14.25 
12.75-13.25 
. 19.00-19.50 
713.00-13.50 
14.00-14.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham sine 16.00 
Boston district ....11.75-12.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louls, No. 1.... 14.25+-14.75 
St. Touts, No. 2:. 16.50-17.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district . $13.25-13.50 
Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Detroit . .+17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 20.00-20.50 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district +1: 
Chicago, heavy > oa 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, plates 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa., crops. 
Pitts., billet 
slab crops 


26.50-27.00 
26.00-26.50 
25.50-26.00 
Olenotn 

27.00-27.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
| ES pane 25.50-26.00 
Chicago 23.25-23.79 
Cleveland . 22.00-22.50 
Detroit oe *18.75-19.25 
Eastern Pa, .. 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh 26.00-26.50 
Seultle 15.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

45 feet ana over 
Birmingham ...... 19.00 


Boston 
Chicago 
New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


Ports oie 718.50-19.00 
23.00-23.50 
..+++t19.50-20.00 
26.00-26.50 


22.50-23.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 18.00 
Boston district . ¢20.00-21.00 
Chicago, net 24.75-25.25 
Eastern Pa. ....... 27.50-28.00 
St. Louis 25.00-25.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago (cut) 24.00-24.50 


St. Louis, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston district ....+19.50-19.75 
New York ........ 721.00-21.50 


25.00-25.50 
19.75-20.25 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%".. 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham iron 18.00 
Boston dist., iron. . .716.50-17.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 25.00-25.50 


Chicago, iron 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.25-23.75 


Cincin., iron deal... 19.50-20.06 
Eastern Pa., iron... 23.00-23.50 
Eastern Pa., steel... 26.00-26.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, steel... 26.50-27.00 
St. Louis, iron 21.00-21.50 
St. Louis, steel .21.50-22.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ...... 18.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.7{17.50-18.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 18.25-18.75 


N. Eng. del. textile 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo, cupola 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, mach. 21.50-22.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 17.50-18.00 


Chicago, mach. net. 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 21.50-22.00 
Cleveland, mach. .. 24.90-24.50 
Detroit, cupola, net.+17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 24.00-24.50 


ae BA Se ee 20.00 
BE. fa., yard fdry.... 20.50 
Los Angeles . 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola . 21.50-22.00 
San Francisco..... 14.50-15.00 
To 14.00-15.00 


20.00-20.50 
20.50-21.00 


St. L., agri. mach... 

St. L. No. 1 mach... 

Toronto, No. | 
mach., net dealers +19.75-20C.090 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break..+16.50-16.75 
New England, del... 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, break. 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, break, net 18.50-19.00 
Detroit, auto net. ..+18.00-18.50 
Detroit, break. . .¢16.00-16.50 
mestern Pa, ..: 2.2: . 22.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 


New York break... 717.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 13.50 


Boston district . 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, net 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers . 13.00-13.50 


Detroit, net .. 
Eastern Pa. 
New York fdry. 
St. Louis 3 a 
Toronto dealers, net 


a + oot REL 
. 19.00-19.50 
. 14.00-14.50 
15.00-15.50 
713.75-14.00 


MALLEABLE 


New England, del. 
Buffalo 
Chicago, R. R. 
Cincin, agri., deal... 
Cleveland, rail 

Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 23.00-23.50 
Los Angeles 12.50 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 25.50-26.00 
St. Louis, R. R.. 22.00-22.50 


22.00-23.U0U 
23.00-23.50 
33.50-24.00 
18.00-18.5U 
25.00-25.50 





Buffalo 14,.00-14.50 
Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 
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Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 


Founars ana basic 

56-63%. contract 10.00 

Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 

Manyvaniferous ore. 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos nom 


Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% 
Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 


nom. 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 
69%, ord..... 7.50¢c 
Low phos. (.02 
max.) 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro 
Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore. Indian 


48°, gross ton, cif. $36.00-37.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%. 
So. African, 48%... 
Indian, 49-50%.... 
Brazilian, 46% 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


57.00-60.00 
60.00-63.00 
53.00-54.00 


ee ee re ee 67.50 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc... Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 100, 101 


Pittsburgh—Sheet and strip pro- 
duction is at virtual capacity. Some 
small units, mostly obsolete, remain 
idle, which keeps the rate relatively 
low when compared with ingot out- 
put. Galvanized sheet production is 
off 1 point to 80 per cent of capacity. 

Cleveland —— Orders in January 
were usually better than in Decem- 
ber, some comparing them with last 
October, the best month of 1940. 
Many classes of consumers are pur- 
chasing, often in excess of needs be- 
cause of fear of stricter rationing. 

Chicago —- New sheet and strip 
business has not expanded as rapid- 
ly as it has for some other products, 
but still aggregates substantial to- 
tals. Deliveries on sheets are es- 
sentially unchanged, but have 
lengthened about two weeks for 
wider sizes of strip. Situation for 
galvanized sheets is_ particularly 
tight, because of the inadequacy of 
zinc supplies. It is estimated that 
galvanized production is only about 
75 per cent of capacity for this 
reason. 

Boston—Still heavier than  ship- 
ments, incoming orders for narrow 
cold strip are maintained. Mill back- 
logs Feb. 1 were larger than on Jan. 
1. Deliveries are further extended 
with re-rolling schedules more con- 
fused by incoming defense tonnage, 
which is being given preference. 
Current orders are for second quar- 
ter shipment at open prices. 

New York—Most leading sheet 
sellers here report an increase in 
specifications in January, with de- 
liveries becoming more extended. 
In general little tonnage is now 
available before the latter part of 
April, this applying to hot and cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets. 

Philadelphia — Sheet buying is 
particularly active by consumers 
not identified with defense work. 
Such users seek to enlarge stocks 
in anticipation of supply shortage 
soon. Principal buyers already have 
entered specifications covering ship- 
ments through June, with some or- 
ders for third and fourth quarter 
offered. January bookings which 
were largely for second quarter 
showed moderate gain over Decem- 
ber. 

Buffalo—Leading producers re- 
port a growing wave of protective 
forward buying in the sheet and 
strip market has resulted in solid 
bookings through better than half 
of second quarter. Due to steel be- 
ing diverted to other departments 
in line with priority system, strip 
rolling schedules were a_ shade 
lighter during the past two weeks. 

Cincinnati—Second quarter sheet 
tonnage on books is steadily increas- 
ing. Orders are being accepted only 
after scrutiny in an effort to curb 
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THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


knows CAREY Roofs from Experience 
... Naturally its New Building has the 
Dependable Protection of a... . 


BONDED 


BUILT-UP ROOF 





flbert Kahn, Inc., Detroit 





irchitects and Engineers 


HE offices, power house and open hearth build- 

ings of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, 
Ohio, long have had the protection of CAREY 
Bonded Built-up Roofs. 


Knowing the superior service these roofs are giving, 
it was logical that the company should choose a 
weather-defying CAREY Roof for its new roll and 
machine shop building. The roof was applied by the 
Asbestos Roofing & Sheet Metal Company of Lima. 
It is bonded to give twenty years of repair-free, 
trouble-free service. 


CAREY Roofs today are protecting hundreds of 

millions of dollars invested in plants and equipment 

throughout the country. They must be right—both 

reariew | as to dependability and economy. End 

nn 8 8 roofing troubles—make sure your next 
ae gt roof is a CAREY Roof. Write for book, 
“Master Specifications for Built-up 


Roofs”—address Department 71. 





INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 
ASPHALT ASBESTOS—MAGNESIA 





Roofing. . . Siding. . . Flooring. . . Insulations. ..Roof Coatings and Cements 
Waterproofing Materials. .. Expansion Joint. .. Asbestos Paper and Millboard 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 
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speculation and buying beyond ac- 
tual needs. Rolling facilities are be- 
ing pushed on first quarter book- 
ings. 

St. Louis—-The sheet and strip sit- 
uation is increasingly tight. Mills 
have virtually nothing to offer for 
first quarter, but some tonnage for 
second quarter is being booked at 
prices then prevailing. There has 


been a notably increased demand 
for galvanized, mainly from the 
South. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Virtual capaci- 
ty production of sheets continues, 
with orders well abreast of ship- 
The strip mill is operating 


ments. 


on a comfortable schedule, but not 
at exceptional rate. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 100 


Cleveland—It becomes increasing- 
ly difficult to buy plates for delivery 
within the next few months. Some 
small platemaking companies which 
sell into this district are out of the 
market on sheared, though they can 
sell universals. Increasing ship- 
building on the Great Lakes ac- 
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Saws, with 
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pieces from 
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NO BOTTLENECK HERE— 


with this battery of high speed 
automatic MARVEL Hack Saws 


This battery cf nine high speed MARVEL No. 9A Hack 
automatic bar 
cutting-off problems of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, 














push-up, has solved the 


Placed at the open end of the stock racks, they are used 
to cut-off single 


lengths or large numbers of identical 


‘to 6” round bars, 4%” flats in widths to 
10”, and billets from 2” to 10” 
square, Built for continuous 


heavy duty operation, all-ball- 
bearing and exceedingly fast, 
they have kept pace with the 
rapidly expanding production 
schedule at the immense Le- 
Tourneau plant. 


After more than 4 years of prac- 
tically continuous night-and-day 
operation, Foreman R. C. Lang- 
hals sums it up with, “Very little 
trouble and good work.” And, to 
that should be added: Faster 
than any sawing machines or 
other cutting-off method and ex- 
tremely accurate — the mosi 
cconomical and efficient cutting- 
off tools available. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
199 Lafayette St., N. Y. 


counts for largel comsumption, 
while a new demand is for army 
trucks, scout cars and tanks. 

Pittsburgh There has been no 
change in delivery, backlogs remain- 
ing high, production at peak. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. last week 
announced further expansion of fa- 
cilities for production of light and 
heavy armor plate and shafts at its 
Homestead works. 

Chicago—Plate tonnage is swell- 
ing to substantial totals and mills 
are hard pressed to keep orders in 
hand. Heavy backlogs are expand- 
ing. Heavy construction industries 
are operating at capacity and press- 
ing for material. 

Boston—Strong demand for steel 
plates, deliveries on which are fur- 
ther extended on more widths and 
finishes, is accompanied by a better 
than normal volume of floor plate 
buying, with shipments on the lat- 
ter around four weeks, less in some 
cases. Specifications for shipbuild- 
ing are heavy and increasing. With 
at least six smaller yards about to 
start construction of numerous aux- 
iliary craft, no lessening in plate re- 
quirements for ships is in sight. 

New York—Plate shipments are 
becoming the most extended. While 
some mills can offer universal plates 
in 10 weeks and in some cases can 
still handie a limited amount of 
sheared plates in 12 and 13 weeks, 
these instances are fast becoming 
the exception. A number of sellers 
are booked up almost solidly into 
late May and on the wide sizes, well 
beyond that as a general rule. That 
the situation will be worse is indi- 
cated by heavy pending ship re- 
leases. By the middle of February 
initial releases against the 200 navy 
ships awarded last September are 
expected to be issued. 

Philadelphia—Plate orders show 
moderate increase over December, 
with deliveries somewhat further 
extended. Buyers seek to anticipate 
needs further ahead but mills in- 
sist on definite specifications. While 
pressure for delivery is still strong 
no instances are reported of actual 
interference with consumers’ opera- 
tions through lack of material. Some 
producers see growing possibility of 
more stringent priorities. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Although cur- 
rent buying is less output is heavy. 
Backlogs are high, due to specifica- 
tions from shipbuilders, and there 
is sufficient volume for continued 
high output indefinitely. 

Toronto, Ont.—Orders for plates 
for Canada’s enlarged shipbuilding 
program appeared in the market 
during the week, and inquiries also 
were prominent for special alloy 
plates for war tanks and other war 
vehicles and ships. Canadian pro- 
duction will be fully contracted for 
at least two years, even under in- 
creased programs which will go into 
effect in March. 
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Plate Contracts Placed 


635 tons, two 82,000-barrel tanks, Shell 
Oil Co., Fall River, Mass., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, estimated, six welded steel 
oil barges, 196 x 35 x 10% feet, for 
Inland Waterways Corp., New Orleans, 
to Consolidated Steel Corp., Orange, 
Tex. $39,598 each; bids Jan. 11. 

395 tons, 18 tanks, Shell Oil Co., Wood 
River, Ill., to Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 

Unstated tonnage, 250,000-gallon steel 
water tank, New Reservation, N. H., 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids Jan. 7, U. S. engineer, 
Boston, Pro. 28. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


3791 tons, fabricated steel plates, bolts 
and accessories, Panama, schedule 
4762; bids Feb. 10, Washington. 



















pete te oye Storage Tank 
of In i 
less-Clad Steel. is ‘an 


to LOWER the Cost of Your 
STAINLESS JOBS 


IngAclad Stainless-Clad Steel now 
has a record of nearly 10 years of 
successful use in the leading in- 
dustrial plants of America. You 
will find it in the Chemical Plants 
of DuPont, Monsanto and others 
...-in the Food Plants of Standard 
Brands, General Foods, Penick & 
Ford, etc. ...in the Soap Plants 
of Procter & Gamble, Andrew 
Jergens Co., etc. ...in the Textile 
Mills of Southern Bleacheries, etc. 
. - - in leading Paper Mills, etc. 


ENGACLAD saves 2 ways 





Cereal Coo 
IngAclad b 
Decatur, tii 


kers fabricated from 
Y Leader tron Works 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 100 


3 Pome 
boul” 


Pittsburgh — With incoming or- 
ders showing no indications of level- 
ing off, producers are increasing the 
time allotment to merchant bars on 
their mills and are consequently de- 
creasing allotments to reinforcing 
bars and wire rods. Nonintegrated 








Direct-fired Pp. 
Kettles 
IngAclad. 


aint and Varnish 
fabricated tee 


producers have voiced some com- 
plaints on the available supply of 
semifinished material. Merchant 
bar market has been quite active, 
with tonnage releases from automo- 
tive sources heavy, miscelianeous 


Although its deep cladding of stain- 

* less gives perfect protection on the 

contact side of the metal, its cost per 

pound is much lower than the solid 

metal, making possible large savings in 
the material cost. 

2 IngAclad handles more easily in fab- 


























buying in good volume, and deliv- nga , ¢ ) 

eries extending farther into the fu- ® rication. Any given thickness of this 

metal from 18 gauge sheets to 114 inch 

ture. plates, is much easier to work than the 
Cleveland — Bars are among the solid stainless metal. 


items on which deliveries are most en - , 
No Difficulty in Welding *%: 


extended on new business. Sales 
We provide any interested fabricator with 


are largely for second and third 
quarters, first quarter being booked a complete Welding Manual, giving spe- 
cific instructions for practically every 


solid. Price announcements for sec- c ons — ally 
ond quarter are expected in a month type of job. Fabricators are invited to 
er : , send for this Book . . . Free on request. 
no change being looked for. : aac <a 
. s Lon nvestigate the economies o ngAciac 
Chicago- Bar orders and inquir- Stainless-Clad Steel. If you are interested 
ies are in larger volume, and deliv- in Stainless Protection at lower cost. ask 
° * your tabrica or to quote on ingAcia on © 
eries are more deferred. Quotations the one Stainless-Clad Metal with a 10- 
on new business are for May and year record. If you are quoting on jobs, 
. eee meet all competition by taking advantage 
June delivery. Alloy grades are in of the savings IngAclad offers. 
greatest demand. Business is weil 
diversified as to consuming indus- 


versified as to consuming, ind INGERSOLL 
tries, although a sizable proportion 
is going to national defense. STEEL & DI SC DIVISION 


Boston Alloy bar demand is BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


. 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
relatively more active than carbon, Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 
although protective buying on prac- 
tically all grades and finishes con- 
tinues in substantial volume with 
most current orders for second 
quarter delivery and booked at open 
prices. Deliveries lag, but an in- 
creasing volume of alloy tonnage 
is for defense needs with unofficial 
priorities effective. In no case have 
consumers actually been forced to 
curtail because of lack of steel. 

New York—Bar delivery sched- 
ules have appeared fairly stable. 
Some leading sellers report that 
there has been little variation in 
more than a fortnight and in this 








Tanks lined i 

with Inga 
SHEETS Protect color Mee ce 
of Corn Syrup. es 








Laboratories of 
IngAclad Staint 
in this Gelatin R 


Eli Lilly use 
&ss-Clad Stee} 
com. 





Dye Jig, Holliston 
Port, Tenn. 
IngAclad Stain 


Mills, Kings- 
’ fabricated of 





Unretouched photo of 
machine-cutting. Note 
the inseparable bond. 


INGACLAD 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 





less-Clad Steel. 
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the situation differs from most other 
leading products, particularly plates, 
on which shipments are becoming 
increasingly extended. Hot carbon 
bars range around 10 to 12 weeks; 
cold-finished carbon bars around 12 
to 13 weeks. Alloy bar schedules 
are more difficult to define, but they 
appear to be no more extended than 
recently. However, this apparent 
stability is believed to be only tem- 
porary, for heavy work is pending. 

Philadelphia— Bar orders are sus- 
tained or heavier than a month ago 
as buyers steadily increase length 
of forward buying. Consumption is 
gaining in some directions with re- 
quirements in armament manufac- 


ture expected to increase further by 


spring. 
Toronto, Ont. 
ders for merchant bars which have 
featured the local market for some 
time past, there is no falling off in 
demand and a number of consumers 
state that 
been held up owing to restricted de- 
liveries. Producers are now offer- 
ing delivery as far ahead as June, 
with little available before that time. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 100 


Pittsburgh—-Production is 


PROTECT SPINDLES AND COUPLING BOXES 


WITH COATED STOODY SELF-HARDENING 





THE ROD THAT'S EASY TO PUT ON AND HARD TO WEAR OFF! 


You've heard of Stoody Self-hardening, 
but perhaps you didn’t know that it’s just 
the rod you've been looking for to protect 
the wearing surfaces of coupling boxes, 
wabblers, shear clutches and other parts 


subjected to severe abuse. 


Why? First, it’s as hard as a gold digger’s 
heart. (Stoody Self-hardening withstands 
the severest kind of wear and commonly 
increases the life of equipment subjected 


to abrasion 2 to 5 times.) 


Second, it’s as tough as a bride’s first 
steak. (Stoody Self-hardening stands up 


under severe battering.) 


STOOD COMMDANTS 


( Mamugacturer of Boriam bkorod, Stoodite, Stoody Sel, Hardening and other Hard Facing Metals ) 


Third, it’s as easy to put on as it is hard 
to wear off. (Stoody Self-hardening flows 
quietly under the arc, produces very little 


spatter and forms smooth dense deposits.) 


Fourth, it’s inexpensive. (3/16” and 1/4” 
diameter rods are priced at 50¢ per Ib. 
f.0.b. Whittier. 1/8” diameter rods are 
priced at 75¢ per lb. f.o.b. Whittier.) 


When your spindles, coupling boxes, 
wabblers or shear clutches become worn, 
try coating the wearing surfaces with 
Stoody Self-hardening. Your welders will 
like the way the rod handles. You'll like 
the extra service. And your purchasing 


department will like the price. 





1134 wesrT SLAUSON 
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AVENUE, 





WHITTEHEER, CALIFORNIA 


Despite heavy or- 


plant operations have 


esti- 





mated this week at 56 per cent of 
capacity and moving upward at a 
relatively rapid rate as the heavy 
season shows signs of getting un- 
derway earlier than last year. Ac- 
tivity is principally on cold reduc- 
tion mills, with several units run- 
ning at more than 100 per cent of 
rated capacity. 


Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh—Shipments on stand- 
ard pipe continue high and may set 
new records this month. Oil coun- 
try business has begun to show 
seasonal improvement. Shipments 
are slightly better, although produc- 
tion is still below other tubular 
goods. 

Cleveland—Merchant pipe is one 
of the most active steel items, with 
leading producers unable to prom- 
ise deliveries before May. Ship- 
ments are in larger volume than De- 
cember, which had been an all-time 
record. In line pipe, inquiries which 
would normally appear in the spring 
are current now as consumers an- 
ticipate. A large share of pipe buy- 
ing generally is for the government. 

Boston—Decline in demand for 
cast pipe for training camp facilities 
is offset by improved municipal 
buying. While there is a seasonal 
drop in merchant steel pipe demand, 
industrial and miscellaneous con- 
struction requirements will be heav- 
ier than normal later this quarter. 
Resale pipe prices continue to firm 
in line with mill quotations, but 
shading has not disappeared. 

New York Steel pipe deliveries 
are about normal, except in the case 
of mechanical tubing, which con- 
tinues in heavy demand by manu- 
facturers of machine tools and other 
equipment. Deliveries on _ boiler 
tubing are extended a trifle, but con- 
sidering the heavy amount of ship 
work, the situation is not bad. In- 
cidentally, much tubing is being re- 
quired in the reclaiming of old ships 
which are now being pressed into 
service. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe output is 
well sustained. Most plants are on 
a five day schedule. Inquiries are 
numerous and considerable business 
is pending. 

Seattle—Small tonnages are mov- 
ing out of stock, no large projects 
being immediately up for figures. 
Tumwater, Wash., has $42,969 WPA 
funds for a $60,000 expansion in- 
volving about four miles of 3 to 6- 
inch cast iron pipe, bids soon. 

San Francisco—Demand for small 
lots of cast iron pipe remains 
strong, though few new inquiries of 
size have developed _ recently. 
Awards totaled 5759 tons and 
brought the aggregate for the year 
to 5759 tons, compared with 1027 
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tons for the 
ago. 


same period a year 


Cast Pipe Placed 


400 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Bishop, Calif., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

370 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Newton, Mass., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

210 tons, 8-inch, Great Northern Paper 
Co., Millinocket, Me., to Warren Pipe 
Co., Everett, Mass. 

158 tons, 3 to 10-inch, United States en- 
gineer office, Los Angeles, for Muroc 
Lake, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

105 tons, small sizes, Panama, schedule 
4679, to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., bids Jan. 9. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


220 tons, 12-inch, Bangor, Me.; bids in. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 101 


Car and locomotive buying con- 
tinues on a fairly large scale but 
rail tonnage is small. Last week 
3728 cars were placed, three roads 
awarding 1000 or more units. Loco- 
motive orders in the same period 
numbered 52 units, including lots of 
12,15 and 18. The Virginian placed 
18,900 tons of steel rails. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 1000 allsteel 50-ton 
box cars, 250 each to American Car & 
Foundry Co., St. Louis; General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp., East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Mount Vernon Car 
& Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, IIl.; 50 all- 
steel 50-ton flat cars, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Chicago & North Western, 1000 gondolas, 
750 to General American Transpor- 
tation Corp., Chicago, and 250 to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., New York; 
orders for 500 fifty-ton box cars and 
200 seventy-ton ore cars and 25 mis- 
cellaneous coaches are pending. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, three 
lightweight passenger cars to Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Linde Air Products Co., twenty 70-ton 
box cars to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Memphis _ Street Railways, Memphis, 
Tenn., five trolley coaches to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Missouri Pacific, 1273 cars; 400 steel 
hopper cars each to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, Mount Vernon 
Car & Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, IIl., and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Mount Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., 70 ce- 
ment cars; American Car & Foundry 
Co., two steel well flat cars and one 
streamlined rail-motor car. 

Pere Marquette, 40 allsteel caboose cars, 
to St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
twenty 70-ton flat cars, twenty 70-ton 
gondola cars and six 70-ton hot hole 
cars, to the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 


Co., Chicago; ninety 70-ton ore cars 
still pending. 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, 


seventy-five 75-ton low side drop end 
mill type gondolas, to National Steel 
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Car Corp., Hamilton, Ont. 

Union Pacific, 200 fifty-ton flat cars and 
50 seventy-ton mill-type gondolas, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

United 
R.. 2; 
Standard 


Electric Railways, Providence, 
15 trolley coaches to Pullman- 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Ann Arbor, twenty-five 55-ton hoppci 
cars, bids asked. 

Canadian National, 725 freight cars 
comprising 250 seventy-ton hopper 
cars, 200 flat cars, 150 ballast cars 
and 125 seventy-ton ore cars, bids 


asked; in addition to 200 seventy-ton 
gondolas and 100 seventy-ton flat cars 
recently noted and which are for tie 
Grand Trunk Western, a subsidiary. 


e 
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<_ STRONG 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 1000 
box cars, 25 cabooses and five gril] 
cars. 

Union Pacific, ten to thirty 80-foot bag 
gage cars, ten to twenty 80-foot mail- 


10 to 30 chair cars, 
construction, bids 


baggage cars and 
all of lightweight 
asked. 


Locomotives Placed 


Ohio, 
Lima 


Chesapeake & 
gines, to 
Lima, O. 

Denver!’ & Rio Grande Western, five 
1-6-6-4 type locomotives, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


two passenger en 
Locomotive Works, 


Missouri Pacific, 18 diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives; four to Electro-Mo- 
tive Co., La Grange, Ill.; two to Bald- 
win Locomotive Co., Philadelphia; one 
to American Locomotive Co., New 
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CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK! 


Strong steel for Strong castings is Strong-made from the 


highest quality scrap and pig iron obtainable—and it is always 


under the vigilant acceptance or rejection of the chemical 


laboratory. 


Every moment of the melting is under the control of competent 


experts, long versed in the making of casting steel. Each heat 


is subjected to rigid chemical and temperature checks during 


the refining process and a running record is kept of the chemi- 


cal and physical properties of every melt. Know the Strong 


way for your castings—write or wire now. 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO,N, Y. 
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Genera) Electric Co., 
three to Whit- 
Philadelphia; 


York five to 
Schenectady, N. Y.; 


comb Locomotive’ Co., 


three to Davenport-Besler Corp., 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Pere Marquette, 12 passenger engines, 


to Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, O. 


Southern Pacific, 15 diesel-electric loco- 

motives, divided among Electro-motive 
LaGrange, Ill., Baldwin Loco- 
Works, Philadelphia, and 
Locomotive Co., New York. 


Cor p 
motive 
American 


Locomotives Pending 


600-horsepower and 
diesel-electric 


Maine Central, one 
one 300-horsepowe! 
switch engine 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, five 


diese} 


electric locomotives and_ ten 


switchers. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Virginian, 18,900 tons of rail, 15,900 tons 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.. Bethlehem, 
Pa., and 3000 tons to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Buses Booked 


A. ec. f. Motors Co., New York: Ten mo- 
tor coaches for Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co., Boston; ten for United Elec- 
tric Railways Co., Providence, R. L.; 
five air-conditioned for Arkansas Mo- 
tor Coaches, Little Rock, Ark.; four 
air conditioned for Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines, Lexington, Ky. 












PROVIDE EFFICIENT HANDLING 
SERVICE FOR LOCAL WORK 
In many plants the heavy overhead 


cranes are often held up for long per- 
iods by light local handling jobs—such 





 SINGLE-LEG GANTRY CRANES 


RELIEVE 
Overhead Cranes 





Courtesy Pratt §? Whitney 


as assembling the various parts of a 
machine-tool. 


With one or more Cleveland Tramrail 
Single-leg Gantry Cranes operating 
underneath, the overhead cranes are 
relieved of this work, and are free to 
handle the heavy completed machines 
and other heavy loads. 


Single-leg Gantry Cranes greatly re- 
duce waiting time and cut production 
delays. They are available for hand or 
electric operation in capacities up to 
5 .tons. 


CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
bean ao NE & ENGINEERING Ca 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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LEVELAND TRAMBALL 
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OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT _ 
Other products: CLEVELAND CRANES ond STEELWELD MACHINERY 











o 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh—Buyers are receiving 
promises no earlier than second 
quarter on virtually all wire prod- 
ucts. Merchant market is active, 
with jobber buying heavy. Releases 
from manufacturers were more ac- 
tive during January than in Decem- 
ber and backlogs have shown little 
change. 

Cleveland—January sales exceed- 
ed December by a positive margin. 
Wire rods continue scarce. Some at- 
tractive rope tonnages have been 
sold to the government, one use be- 
ing for built-in tow ropes for army 
trucks and other rolling stock. 

Chicago—A tight situation for 
wire prevails, with orders and in- 
quiries constantly expanding. Chief 
delay is in manufacturer’s wire, as 
merchant wire and wire products 
are considerably easier. Mills have 
heavy order books and production 
is restricted by inability to obtain 
adequate supplies of wire rods. De- 
liveries are extended well into sec- 
ond quarter. 

Boston Only in spots is wire 
production capacity available for 
first quarter shipment on orders now 
being taken. Incoming tonnage, 
widely diversified, continues heavier 
than shipments with operating 
schedules at capacity in most de- 
partments; some are hampered by 
lack of rods. One producer nor- 
mally selling part of its rod output 
remains out of the market. Most 


orders now being booked are for 
second quarter shipment at open 
prices. 


Birmingham, Ala.——Wire specifica- 
tions are active. New business is 
steady in virtually all items, and 
mills are fairly well sold for the cur- 


rent quarter. Manufacturers’ wire 
is active. 
Navy Takes Bids on 
Welding Electrodes 

Boston Contracts are being 


placed by the navy for 3535 tons of 
steel welding electrodes, including 
large quantities of stainless, on 
which Page Steel & Wire division, 
American Chain & Cable Co., Mo- 
nessen, Pa., and Reid Avery Co., 
Baltimore, are low. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 102 


New York—Shipments of ferroal- 
loys are limited largely by produc- 
ers’ ability to meet demands. The 
movement in January was exceed- 
ingly heavy, but inasmuch as pro- 
ducers have not had the backlog of 
stocks that they had some months 
ago, shipments have been smaller 
than in June and July of last year, 


STEEL 











about the time prices underwent a 
general advance. Ferromanganese 
is holding at $120, duty paid, At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, and spiegel- 
eisen, 19 to 21 per cent, at $36, 
Palmerton, Pa. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 100 


Pittsburgh—New projects are re- 
ported having some difficulty in 
finding takers with reasonable de- 
livery, both because the engineering 
departments of fabricators are 
loaded and structural deliveries have 
extended well into second half, par- 
ticularly on heavy sections. 


Cleveland—A lull in purchasing 
and inquiry is noted, but that this 
is only temporary is indicated by 
much work in architects’ hands. 
Four months’ delivery is about the 
promptest promised by most fabri- 
cators. Ordnance plant at Ravenna, 
O., is the most consistent outlet 
here, though the latest current in- 
quiry involves reinforcing bars. A 
warehouse inquiry for Patterson 
field, Dayton, O., has been postponed 
as to bids opening from Jan. 29 to 
Feb. 18. 

Chicago — Structural fabricators 
continue to book substantial ton- 
nages, but orders are not in the 
volume attained within recent 
weeks. At the same time, inquiries 
have declined. Most business now 
is for national defense plants and 
expansions of industrial concerns 
undertaking armament contracts. 


Boston—Fabricating shops have 
the largest backlogs in recent years 
as a rule, although only a relatively 
small part of the aggregate volume 
of structural tonnage developing in 
New England is being fabricated in 
the district. Plain material deliv- 
eries range from eight to 10 weeks, 
nearer the latter. 

New York—American Institute of 
Steel Construction reports the fabri- 
cating industry booked 1,748,144 
tons in 1940, compared with 1,305,- 
049 tons in 1939. Shipments in 
1940 totaled 1,515,543 tons, compared 
with 1,440,054 tons in 1939. Decem- 
ber bookings were 203,124 _ tons, 
against 141,945 tons in November 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 1. ...... 24,081 
Week ended Jan. 25 ...... 98,582 
Week ended Jan. 18 ...... 53,548 
This week, 1940 .......... 7,415 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 51,215 
Weekly average, 1940 ...... 28,414 
Weekly average, Dec. ...... 31,516 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 63,167 


Total to date, 1941 ........ 256,073 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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and 84,383 tons in December, 1939, 
December shipments were 155,526 
tons, against 146,992 tons in Novem- 
ber and 116,166 in December, 1939. 
Tonnage on books for future fabri- 
cation Jan. 1 totaled 684,786 tons. 
Philadelphia Inquiries and 
awards for structurals are moderate 
but demand is sustained and planned 
construction promises heavy future 
needs. No relief is appearing in the 
limited supply of some sections. De- 
liveries on standard sizes are also 
extended into second quarter. 
Toronto, Ont. While there has 
been minor slowing in demand for 
government war projects since the 
first of the year, announcements 
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THIS PORTER LOC 


OMOTIVE IS STILL 


now made indicate that work of this 
nature will be carried to much 
greater lengths in the immediate fu- 
ture. New plant construction in 
Canada for British industrial con- 
cerns are planned on a broad scale 
and Canadian mills will be called 
upon to supply the steel. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3500 tons, airplane engine parts plant 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind 
Giffels & Vallet Ine., Detroit, archi 
tects, to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit; bids 
Jan. 21. 

2600 tons, airplane engine parts plant 
Studebaker Corp., Chicago, Giffels & 
Vallet Inc., Detroit, architects, to 





IN ACTIVE SERVICE AT 


EDGAR THOMSON WORKS . . - In October, 1892, the first trainload of ore 


from the Mesabi Range, largest deposit of iron ever known to maa, slid down the rails 


toward Duluth. Earlier in the same year, a Porter Locomotive went to work in a Pitts 


burgh steel mill. That Porter Locomotive, with its original boiler, is still working every 


day for Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., despite the fact that it is forty-eight years old. 


For seventy-five years 


haulage efficiency. 


to a minimum. 


All of these Porter features, backed 
of engineering experience, 
can mean really low haulage costs and 
really high haulage efficiency for you. 
There is a Porter ‘‘better-built’’ locomo- 
tive for every steel mill service. 
Porter recommend the type best suited 


by years 


to your requirements. 


Porter 
been building locomotives that stand 
the gaff—that move more tons per dol- 
lar invested—that pay off in increased 
Heavy slab steel 
frames provide lifelong rigidity, heat- 
treated alloy steel gears reduce wear 


Let 


has 





20 Ton Diesel Mechanical Rod Drive Type 


DIESEL, DIESEL ELECTRIC, GASOLINE, STEAM, FIRELESS STEAM, 
ELECTRIC and COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INc. 


PORTER 


iomcues PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK: 44 Whitehall St 


*" PENNSYLVANIA 


HICAGO 310 So Michigan Ave 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ince., Chi- 
cago; bids Jan. 21. 

2000 tons, gun factory, Delco-Remy divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Anderson, 
Ind., to Indiana Bridge Co. Inc., 
Muncie, Ind. 

1500 tons, building for superchargers, 
General Electric Co., Everett, Mass., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Turner Construction Co., Boston, con- 
tractor 

1500 tons, warehouses, quartermaster 
depot, Jeffersonville, Ind., to Interna- 
tional Steel Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Pearson Construction Co., Benton Har 
bor, Mich., contractor. 

1400 tons, welding floor, Philadelphia 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1000 tons, additional shop unit, Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. to Bethlehem 


Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Turner Construction Co., New York. 
900 tons, H-beam piles, 24,900 linear feet, 
Martin Point bridge, Presumpscot 
river, Portland-Falmouth, Me., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Wy- 
man & Simpson, Inc., Augusta, Me., 

contractor, $762,691. 

900 tons, airplane engine parts plant, 
Studebaker Corp., Ft. Wayne, _ Ind., 
Giffels & Vallet Ine., architects, to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill.; bids Jan. 21. 

750 tons, state bridge, FAGM-6-B, Berlin, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


750 tons, airplane hangar and shop, Hins- 
ley field, war department, Grand 
Prairie, Tex., 600 tons to Mosher Steel 
Co., Houston, Tex., and 150 tons to 
Austin Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
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Another WEW 
DINGS SEPARATOR 


The separator illustrated above 
provides a means of separating me- 
chanically entangled magnetic and 
non-magnetic particles such as bab 
bitt and steel turnings, etc. It 
consists of an endless belt run 
above a vibrating shaker tray 
which shakes loose the locked par 
ticles Powerful, hizh intensity 
magnets attract the magnetic par 
ticles which are discharged at a 
point beyond the discharge of the 
non-magnetic particles, producing a 
clean-cut separation. For complete 
information on this and other sep- 
arators for every job, write to 
Dings today. 
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from aluminum, bronze and _ brass_bor- 
ings, turnings or cuttings. 
ment over previous models, 
which have been in service for as long 
as 35 years, this Dings Drum Type XM 
Separator features a more powerful drum, 
totally enclosed dustproof housing, anti- 
friction ball bearings, bigger hopper, V-belt 
drive and other important advantages. 
Write for complete details today. DINGS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
663 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


iP 
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ERE’S an even better Dings Sep- 
arator for profitably removing iron 





An improve- 
many of 








740 tons, Watts Bar hydro plant, Ten- 


nessee Valley authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Vincennes Steel Corp., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and Midland Structural 
Steel Co., Cicero, Ill.; bids Jan. 13. 

600 tons, torpedo station, Keyport, Wash., 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; Bailey 
Construction Co., Seattle, contractor. 

540 tons, pavilion, Riverside hospital, 
Bronx, New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York, through 
Federal Construction Co., New York. 

525 tons, second unit, munitions factory, 
Buffalo Arms Corp., Cheektowaga, 
N. Y., new subsidiary of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp., to the R. S. McMannus 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo, through 
George A. Fuller Co., New York. 

435 tons, elevated highway section, con- 
tract B-10, Triborough bridge author- 
ity, Brooklyn, N. Y. to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

415 tons, state highway bridges, Law- 
renceburg, Ind., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; letting Dec. 31. 

345 tons, Kress store, San Diego, Calif., 
to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles. 

330 tons, building, Kleinert Rubber Co., 
College Point, N. Y., to Ingall Iron 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

325 tons, addition, powerhouse, Campbell 
Soup Co., Camden, N. J., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown. Pa. 

315 tons, grade crossing elimination, PSC 
6582 Erie county, New York, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Elis G. De Lia & Co., New 
Hartford, N. Y. 

300 tons, shop, Revere Copper & Brass 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., to James H. 
Tower Iron Works, Providence, R. I. 

296 tons, steel piling, state highway, 
Jasper and Tyler counties, Texas, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
letting Dec. 20. 


250 tons, warehouse Sinclair Refining 


Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Hansell- 
Elecock Co., Chicago. 

179 tons, shapes and bars, postoffice, 
Marion, Ind., 90 tons, shapes, to Cen- 
tral States Bridge & Structural Co., 
Indianapolis, and 89 tons, bars, to Ceco 
Steel Products Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Algernon’ Blair, Montgomery, Ala., 
contractor. 

165 tons, four traveling gate hoists, two 
each Watts Bar and Cherokee dam, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Philips & Davies Inc., Kenton, 
O., bids Jan. 7. 

160 tons, factory building 55, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Lafayette, Ind., to 
Indiana Bridge Co. Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

150 tons, store, F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., to Bethlehem Stvel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, miscellaneous’ projects, to 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 


140 tons, factory addition, Niacet Chem- 


ical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Ernst 
Iron Works, Buffalo. 
137 tons, state bridge 5959, Mapleton, 


Minn., to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


125 tons, steel sheet piling, Panama, 
schedule 4690, to U. S. Steel Export 
Co., Washington; bids Jan. 14, Wash- 
ington. 

120 tons, Indian River bridge, Alaska 
railroad, to Omaha _ Steel Works, 
Omaha, Neb. 


120 tons, wide flanged steel beams for 
gates, U. S. engineer, Cincinnati, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, $15,- 
393.89, delivered, inv. 59; bids Jan. 20. 

110 tons, one-story addition, Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to Porcu- 
pine Co., Fairfield, Conn.; Harry Mar- 
ring Jr. Inc., Bridgeport, contractor; 
Fireproof Products Co., New York. 
awarded reinforcing bars. 
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105 tons, Sand Point naval base, 
Seattle, to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seatt¥e, The Austin Co., Seattle, con- 
tractor. 

104 tons, state bridge No. 2096, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., to Elkhart Bridge & 
Iron Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

100 tons, galvanized structural switch 
structures, Pickwick dam, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., to 
International-Stacey Corp., Columbia, 
O.; bids Jan. 2. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


9500 tons, building, Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J. 


8000 tons, airplane engine plant, Buick 
Motor Co., Chicago, Albert Kahn, De- 
troit, architect; bids Feb. 10. 


6500 tons, naval gun plant, Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit. 


3750 tons, buildings, Todd-Bath Ship- 
building Corp., So. Portland, Me. 


2800 tons, turret and armor shop, Fore 
River shipbuilding division, Bethle- 
hem Steel Crpo., Quincy, Mass. 


1800 tons, hangars, Robertson, Mo., for 
navy; Lecoutour-Parsons Construction 
Co., St. Louis, contractor. 


1000 tons, four fuse loading lines, La 
Porte, Ind., for government. 


900 tons, ramp connection, McDonald 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for city of 
New York. 

815 tons, inspection shed and_ service 
building, Brooklyn, N. Y., for city of 
New York. 

814 tons, sheet piling, turning basin, 
Cuyahoga river straightening, Cleve- 
land; Merritt, Chapman & Scott, ap 
parently low. 

700 tons, assembly plant and magazines, 
Edgewood, Md., for army. 

600 tons, warehouses, Patterson field, 
Dayton, Ohio; bids Feb. 18. 

600 tons, factory addition, Sterling En- 
gine Co., Buffalo. 

600 tons, piling, Delaware aqueduct, New 
York; bids Feb. 11, Department of 
Water Supply, New York. 

510 tons, manufacturing building, Singer 
Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

500 tons, state highway bridge, RC-41-1, 
Warrensburg-Thurman Station, N. Y.; 
Green Island Construction Co. Inc., 
Green Island, N. Y., low, $159,515.55; 
bids Jan. 22, Albany. 

500 tons, building, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass.; bfds Feb. 7. 

400 tons, live poultry market, Queens, 
New York; bids Feb. 14, Department 
of Public Works. 

400 tons, flood prevention work, Paducah, 
Ky., U. S. engineer, Louisville, Ky.; 
bids Feb. 11. 

350 tons, launchway girders, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 

350 tons, shapes for submarine net base, 
Tiburon, Calif., specification 10257; 
bids in. 

315 tons, New York Central railroad, 
state project PSC-6582, Erie county, 
New York; Elis G. De Lia & Co., New 
Hartford, N. Y., low $159,494; bids 
Jan. 22, Albany; also 105 tons, rein- 
forcing bars. 

300 tons, dry dock buildings, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Sawyer Construction Co., 
Boston, contractor. 

275 tons, office, American Locomotive 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

260 tons, building, Y. W. C. A., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

200 tons, beam bridge, Leverett, Mass., 
for state. 

200 tons, asphalt plant, Manhattan, 
N. Y.; bids Feb. 18, to borough presi- 
dent. 
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175 tons, state bridge Kern river, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

165 tons, bridge, Monroe county, Penn- 
Sylvania; bids to state highway de- 
partment, Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 7. 

160 tons, boiler house, alterations Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Corp., Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

150 tons, boiler house alterations, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Corp., 
Burlington, N. J. 

150 tons, structural bar steel, Panama 
schedule 4761; also 300,000 feet, gal- 
vanized carbon steel pipe; bids Feb. 4, 
Washington. 

120 tons, bleachers, borough of Am- 
bridge, Pa. 

Unstated, factory, Du Pont, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Unstated, bank building addition, Seattle; 
Howard S. Wright & Co., Seattle, con- 
tractor. 


Selecting Site for West 
Coast Carbide Plant 


@ J. T. MacBain, assistant works 
manager, Union Carbide Co. and 
Electro Metallurgical Co., both units 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
L. H. Davis, consulting engineer, 
C. H. Bracket, electrical engineer, 
and D. C. Duncan of the operating 
division, are on the West coast to 
select a location for a combined car- 
bide and ferroalloy plant. 

The plant will be so constructed 
as to make possible the manufac- 
ture not only of calcium carbide and 
ferrosilicon but mangancese- and 
chrome-bearing alloys. 
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WITH PORCELAIN ENAMEL 





Tuart precious something called 
sales appeal takes on new life when 
you “dress up” your products in 
beautiful, durable porcelain enamel. 
And when you use Armco Enamel- 
ing Iron as a base, sales are sure 
to benefit by a tremendous backlog 
of acceptance generated by 27 years 
of national advertising. 
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Buyers have confidence in the 
Armco triangle trademark. This is 
why so many manufacturers attach 
the Armco label to their porcelain 
enameled products. 





“The World’s Standard’’ 


Taportant as it is, sales power is 
only half the story of Armco Ena- 
meling Iron. It cuts shop costs too, 
helps you turn out low-cost work. 
For many years it has been pre- 
ferred by enamelers for its high 
refinement, uniformity, and unsur- 
passed bonding qualities. 

Armco Enameling Iron is ductile 
and forms easily with little or no 
breakage. For flat work... it 
enamels flat. 





I. your products would be more 
serviceable and saleable with a por- 
celain enamel finish, consider the 
advantages of using Armco Ena- 
meling Iron. Write us. The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 590 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO ENAMELING IRON 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 101 


There is some differ- 
ence of opinion among producers 
and consumers as to whether the 
new schedule of quantity extras on 
-concrete bars effective Jan. 15 by 
some producers will become gener- 
al. With volume of new business 
high and unchanged, it seems prob- 
able that buyers will be forced to 
accept the new extras. 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland—Several school proj 
ects, independent of WPA, are being 
figured on for the first time in sev- 


eral years, buildings to cost from 
$50,000 to $100,000 each. Largest 
current inquiry calls for 5000 tons 
for igloos for ordnance plant at 
Ravenna, O. 

Chicago—Demand for reinforcing 
steel has increased somewhat but 
still lags as compared with other 
products. A considerable volume 
of construction jobs is pending, par- 
ticularly government national de- 


fense work and related industrial 
plant expansion. 
Boston — Housing accounts for 


most tonnages now pending, several 
thousand tons for units at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Cambridge, Mass., and 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS! 
USE REFRACTORY CONCRETE! 








Ease of construction... materially reduced maintenance 





costs ...and low-cost insulation feature this modern 
billet cooling pit built with Refractory Concrete. 


rFENHE Refractory Concrete provides 
without 
construc- 


smooth walls and bottom 
Monolithic 
to build in the verti- 


masonry joints. 
tion makes it easy 
cal guard rails seen in the picture. 
cast-in-place Refractory 
forms the 
and maintains 


One-piece, 


Insulating Concrete cover 


which holds heat 


lining 
slow cooling conditions The light 
weight of this lining makes the cover 


Its monolithic strength 


easier to handle 
stands up under jerking and slamming. 
You can easily use Refractory Con- 





crete in your plant. Mix LUMNITE 

a cold-setting, heat-resistant binder 
with suitable aggregate and water. Se- 
lect the aggregate according to require- 
ments for temperature, insulation and 
wear. You can get LUMNITE from 
building supply dealers in all parts of 
the country. 

Send today for a new booklet on Re- 
fractory Concrete. Write Atlas Lumnite 
Cement Co. (United States Steel Corpo- 
ration Subsidiary), Dept. S-11, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 








Hartford, Conn. Miscellaneous 
small-lot buying for industrial ex- 
pansions is maintained at generally 
firm prices. 

New York—Shading on larger 
contracts for concrete reinforcing 
bars has not entirely disappeared de- 
spite lower nearby stocks and grow- 
ing difficulty in making replace- 
ments. Extras are also being waived 
in some _ instances. Competition 
among distributors brings out re- 
ductions of $2 to $3 a ton under the 
2.15¢c base, Sparrows Point, Md., on 
larger lots. Nevertheless, concrete 
bar prices are stronger than at this 
time last year, and in the aggregate, 
considerable volume in small and 
medium-sized orders is moving at 
the listed price. 

San Francisco—While rolling mills 
are busy on back orders new in- 
quiries of size have developed re- 
cently. The outstanding letting 
called for 320 tons for a pier at the 
navy yard, Bremerton, Wash. 
Awards aggregated only 720 tons 
and brought the total to date to 6901 
tons, compared with 8184 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1940. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1527 tons, underground powder storage 
igloos, Elwood ordnance plant, Elwood, 
Ill., Sanderson & Porter, Joliet, I11., 
engineers, to Truscon Steel o.. 
Youngstown, O. Also 115 tons of wire 
mesh to American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago. 


1500 tons, bridge foundation, Thames 
river, New lLondon-Groton, Conn., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 


through A. I. Savin Construction Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


637 tons, foundations, airplane engine 
parts plant, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., W. E. O’Neil Construction 
Co., Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago; bids Jan. 24. 

600 tons, ordnance depot. war depart- 
ment, Ogden, Utah, to Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Denver; bids Dec. 19 

125 tons, King county, Washington, 
state bridges, to Northwest Steel Roll- 


ing Mills, Seattle; A. W. Stevens Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Wash, contractor 

400 tons, housing, Cairo, Ill., to Truscor 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., States Im- 
provement Co., Chicago, contractor. 

400 tons, estimated, 75,000 square non- 
corrosive reinforcing fabric, U. S. en- 
gineer, Memphis, Tenn., to Copperweld 


Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., $2.995 pe 
square, total bid $224,625, delivered; 
bids Jan. 16, inv. 142. 

320 tons, addition to pier, Puget Sound 





Concrete Bars Compared 
Tons 


Week ended Feb. 1 6,976 
Week ended Jan. 25 ........ 12,523 


Week ended Jan. 18 ...... 9,054 
This week, 1940 .......... 16,530 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 10,272 
Weekly average, 1940 ..... 9,661 


Weekly average, Dec. ...... 7,204 
Total to date, 1940 46,171 
Total to date, 1941 51,359 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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navy yard, Wash., to Seattle Steel Co.; 
A. W. Quist, Seattle, contractor. 

300 tons, additions, Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn., to Northern Steel 
Co., Boston; Aberthaw Co., Boston, 
contractor. 

215 tons, flood protection work, United 
States engineer, Harrisburg, lll., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

150 tons, WPA project 6762, Connell, 
Kans., to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, iMo. 

102 tons, bridge project, Medford, Okla.., 
to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

100 tons, factory, Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, to American Steel En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, addition, Mount Sinai hospital, 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, through Morris Handler 
Co. Ine., Chicago; bids Nov. 29. 

100 tons, U. S. military reservation, Point 
Judith, R. I., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, 2.73c, delivered; bias 
to U. S. engineer, rrovidence, R. L., 
inv. 136. 

100 tons, shell loading plant, Hill field, 
Ogden, Utah, to Colorado Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, through Olson Con- 
struction Co. and Dobson & Robinson, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; also structurals to St. 
Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Unstated tonnage, 2-story addition, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., South 
Boston, Mass.; E. J. Pinney Co. Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., contractor, 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5000 tons, igloos, ordnance plant, Ra- 
venna, O.; Hunkin-Conkey Co., con- 
tractor. 

2000 tons, armory, Washington, D. C. 

2000 tons, housing project, Hartford, 
Conn., unit 4; bids Feb. 3. 

1720 tons, hangar, Curtiss Wright Corp., 
Columbus, O.; Darin & Armstrong. 
Detroit, contractor. 

620 tons, conveyor ramps, Elwood ord- 
nance plant, war department, Wilming- 
ton, Ill., Sanderson & Porter, Joliet, 1.7. 
engineers; bids Jan. 30. 

505 tons, airplane engine parts plant, 
Studebaker Corp., Chicago, Giffels & 
Vallet Inc., Detroit, architects; bids 
Jan. 31. 

363 tons, 4-inch rounds, 30-foot lengths, 
Panama, schedule 4756; bids Jan. 30, 
Washington. 

280 tons, airplane engine parts plant, 
Studebaker Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Giffels & Vallet Inc., Detroit, archi- 
tects; bids Jan. 31. 

113 tons, highway, project 2Y1, Blue 
Ridge parkway, Haywood-Jackson 
counties, North Carolina; bids Feb. 20, 
bureau of public roads administration, 
Washington. 

Unstated, two concrete siphons, Oregon 
state, Morrow county; A. Milne, Port- 
land, low. 


Pig Iron 


Pig tron Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh—The tight situation 
continues in iron markets here. Pro- 
duction in January reached a new 
high point, with only seven furnaces 
now idle and at least three of these 
scheduled to go into operation soon. 
Although considerable interest in 
second-quarter prices is manifested 
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by consumers, no consideration has 
been given to the problem by sell- 
ers, and they have assured all cus- 
tomers iron will be available in 
quantities comparable to earlier 
shipments. The coke situation is 
becoming less tight as more ovens 
go into operation and output in- 
creases. Some brokers here report 
they have been approached by sev- 
eral coke producers over the past 
two weeks looking for an outlet for 
their material. 
Cleveland—Shipments in January 
were usually 10 per cent ahead of 
December. New demand has ap 
peared, as well as increase in speci 











BULL’S EYE 


fications on contracts. Producers 
have kept delivery promises strictly, 
both as to dates and tonnages. All 
doubt as to price has disappeared 
in favor of the $1 per ton higher 
quotation. Producers are not yet 
selling for second quarter. 
Chicago—Pig iron situation here 
grows tighter with time as blast 
furnaces are producing to capacity 
and consumers are taking contract 
tonnages on schedule. Some sell- 
ers are out of the market because 
they are well sold up for the quar- 
ter, but the majority are able to 
book small fill-in tonnages to regu- 
Iron production in 


lar customers. 





on the spot you name 


Pre-Planned stainless steel does a lot 
of things for you. It hits your production 
plan dead center—fits into your schedule 
without “kinks,” lest time or need for 
continued experimentation. [It means 
easier, speedier fabrication and reduced 
costs. 

If you know stainless steel, you know 
what an infinitely varied family it is. To 
select and produce the exact grade whose 


performance and properties are uniformly 


ALLEGHENY LuUpLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


right- both for your fabricating and field 
conditions-—requires the technical back- 
ground and experienced skill of a pioneer. 
That's what you're offered in Allegheny 
Stainless. 

These fine steels are produced in 
every needed form or shape—from fine 
wire to huge castings. No matter where 
you're located, the most-used shapes 
are available in convenient warehouse 
stocks. 


* GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA 


Stocks of Stainless carried by all Ryerson Vi arehouses 








“SA 


x * ‘= STAINLESS STEELS PRE-PLANNED a xe ® 


“=, —si«=TO YOUR NEEDS) 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. Penna. 7 
Send me a copy of your new Handbook of Special Steels 
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Farewell To Arms 


@ We know a metallurgical en- 
gineer, his name familiar to heat 
treating and furnace specialists 
throughout the country, who re 
cently went through a strange 
metamorphosis. After weeks and 
months of reading about world 
tragedies, bombings, machine 
gunnings, and whatnot, he stood 
amidst some of the engines ol 
destruction which were being 
turned out in his own plant tor 
defense—excuse it, Wwe mean 
Great Britain—and suddenly be- 
came sick of the whole bloody 
mess. Here he was, a sincere, 
hard-working technical man with 
many years experience, now 
devoting the best part of his time 
perfecting better ways to anm 
hilate some of his fellow-men. 
What satisfaction could be gained 
from such travail? Where was 
the justification — for 
hours so spent? He shed his 
work coat, boxed up his office 
belongings and resigned. ‘Today 
he is preaching the gospel of 
peace on earth and goodwill to 
ward men in a small rural 
church, far from the fires of the 
heat treating furnaces, in a realm 
of controlled atmosphere of his 


working 


own making. 


Dare Ye Judge 

® And who shall dare say this 
man is lagging in his duty to his 
fellow-man and to his God? It 
is strange indeed to see a hard 
bitten technician renounce his 
work for the more ethereal tasks 
of the theologist, but we'll bet 
that at night when he sits betore 
his fire he is mentally and soul 
fully comfortable. If the nation’s 
frenzies were whipped up just 
a few more beats, this man in 
all likelihood would be branded 
a slacker, his house smeared with 
brown stain perhaps, and the 
puerile finger of scorn pointed at 
him in his daily rounds. But 
we like the incident. It demon 
strates a type of Courage we 
see little of these days, and also 
the comparatively narrow space 
between science and_ religion. 
Easily bridged by this man, it 
has been too often pictured as 
some limitless chasm between 
two totally irreconcilable schools 


of thought. 


Lovely Stewardess 

@ We may get mixed up in our 
English once in a while but hard- 
ly with the same results as this 
item from the East Coast Ship- 
ping Records: “Miss Alice—has 
been engaged as stewardess and 
social hostess aboard the S. S. 
Alexandria, which sails tomor- 
row. Before leaving port she 
will have her barnacles scraped.” 


Talented Secretary 

@ We just heard the other day 
about the prompt inquiry the 
Frank B. Pope Co. received from 
their Yearbook advertisement, 
the day after that 440-page issue 
landed kerplunk on busy desks 
all over the country. As we get 
it, apparently the boss of a par- 
ticular plant up in Buffalo 
showed up a little late that Mon- 
day morning and one Sara Bar- 
ney couldn’t resist the temptation 
of taking a peek at that big, 
good-looking magazine on_ his 
desk. Now, Sara has been do- 
ing a little sculpturing on the 
side so that ad on Frank B. 
Pope’s Mayport Clay stopped her 
cold. And it brought action, 
too, because Sara sat right down 
and dashed off a letter, wanting 
to know if it would model and 
how it would fire for permanent 
use and a lot of other things. 
The Pope company was _ swell 
about it. They sent Sara a big 
sample box and told her if it 
worked out all right they wanted 
to send her a roo lb. bag with 
their compliments. Maybe one of 
these days, as a return favor, in 
Frank B. Pope’s reception room 
in Pittsburgh you'll be able to see 
an original Sara Barney, done in 
Mayport Clay. 


New Version 

®@ Be sure to clip out that Han- 
lon-Gregory bedtime story on 
page 87 this week and take it 
home to scare the kids into going 


to sleep. 


Time Saver 

® A new defense against insur- 
ance salesmen is working fine 
these days. Before they even give 
you that cheerful good morning, 
just say softly: Sorry, old man, 
but I've been drafted. And that 


settles that. Surpit 
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this district will be increased with 
the blowing in of Wisconsin Steel 
Co.’s No. 2 furnace at South Chi- 
cago Jan. 30. 

Boston Realizing the futility 
of attempts to build up excessive in- 
ventories beyond liberal estimated 
requirements, pig iron consumers 
recognize curbs operative against 
overloading and are buying and re- 
leasing shipments more evenly. 

New York—January specifications 
will be down slightly from Decem- 
ber, in the opinion of most pig iron 
sellers here. Last month consider- 
able pressure was placed on con- 
sumers to take in tonnage in ac- 
cordance with contracts calling for 
delivery by the end of the year and 
while some of the larger buyers re- 
sisted this pressure because of ap- 
proaching inventory season, the net 
result was an exceptionally large 
movement of iron, sellers declare. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron shipments 
are at the limit of available supplies 
but continued appearance of in- 
quiries from consumers seeking to 
supplement previous purchases _in- 
dicates future requirements are not 
completely satisfied. Castings or- 
ders have increased materially in 
the past 60 days with foundry opera- 
tions at the best rate in several 
years. 

Buffalo Merchant iron sellers 
report further expansion in ship- 
ments. January sales are estimat- 
ed at 5 to 10 per cent larger than 
December and, perhaps, the heav- 
iest on record. Hanna is now sup- 
plying the Bethlehem plant with ap- 
proximately 300 tons of hot meta! 
a day as the latter finds supplies 
inadequate. 

Cincinnati Shipments of pig 
iron are the heaviest since 1937. 
Most southern furnaces are virtual- 
ly out of the market. One inquiry 
for 1000 tons was in the market, re- 
ports failing to disclose whether the 
order was finally accepted. 

St. Louis With first quarter 
needs generally covered and blast 
furnace interests reluctant to sell 
beyond that period, pig iron sales 
are small. Only activity in the way 
of new buying is in lots of 25 to 100 
tons, for fill-in purposes or to sup- 
ply special analysis. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pig iron pro. 
duction is at capacity. Merchant 
melters are fully booked, and no 
price announcement is forthcoming 
yet. 


New York Elevated To 
Yield 23,000 Tons Scrap 


New York—Subject to later ap- 
proval by the city board of estimate, 
the board of transportation has 
awarded to the Associated Metals & 
Minerals Corp., 40 Hester street, the 
contract for demolition of the Sec- 
ond avenue elevated structure be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and 128th streets. 
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The company will pay the city $40,- 
100 and keep all steel, iron and 
other materials, reclaimed, about 
23,000 tons. No action on disposal 
of the scrap to consumers has yet 
been taken. 


Scrap 


Prices, 


New York A price of $21, 
Pittsburgh, per gross ton, for No. 
1 heavy melting steel scrap on the 
February railroad lists will not be 
considered unduly high, according to 
the understanding of the carriers 
with the defense commission. This 
compares with $22 on the January 
lists. ‘The agreement also consid- 
ers $26, Pittsburgh, on rerolling 
rails and $24, Pittsburgh, on scrap 
rails, will not be unduly high on 
the February lists. The increase 
of $1 per ton on rerolling rails is 
to defray to the railroads the addi- 
tional cost of sorting from scrap 
rails. The agreements also provide 
that scrap rails are to be available 
to the foundries, according to the 
defense commission’s desire. Cur- 
rent scrap buying here is slack with 
most shipments being made against 
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contracts. Prices are unchanged for 
the most part but several grades 


are still regarded as too high and 
difficulty is being experienced in 
getting brokers’ buying prices down 
to the desired level. 

Pittsburgh—Prices are in a state 
of flux, with contrary trends being 
reported in various grades. Some 
effort is being made by consumers 
to force prices down on open-hearth 
and blast furnace grades, while low 
phos specialties and cast grades are 
strong, and in some cases have sold 
at slightly higher prices. This 
week’s railroad closings are of par- 
ticular interest because the Penn- 
sylvania has noted on its offering 
list that bids deemed excessive in 
view of current conditions will be 
rejected. 

Cleveland—Melters show little in- 
terest in scrap. Cast material is 
steady at current quotations. Large 
consumers of steelmaking grades 
assert they are waiting for the price 
to get down to $20, Pittsburgh, for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. Closing 
of large railroad lists is awaited as 
an indication of the market. 

Chicago—A low level of activity 
marks the iron and steel scrap situa- 
tion, following the recent move to 
lower prices. Mill sales are almost 
completely lacking, and dealers ex- 
perience difficulty in replenishing 
stocks moved out in the recent sell- 


ing wave. Shipments to mills of 
material on contract are proceeding 
normally. 

Boston Iron and steel scrap 


changes are fewer and for the most 
part limited to minor adjustments. 
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LOSE YOUR TEMPER 


WHEN FORMING HOT METALS 
Saecify 
JESSOP 2B 
HOT WORK STEELS 


JESSOP ‘2B’. Hot Work Steels are high 
tungsten steels which have been _ specially 
developed to keep their temper under the most 


severe hot working conditions. Well 
substantiated performance data prove that 
“2B” can greatly reduce die costs for appli 
cations where high temperature and other 
severe conditions would ruin other steels. 
JESSOP ‘‘2B’”’ Hot Work Steels are supplied 
\ | { in three grades, as follows: 

2B HC (high carbon), for use where tools must have maximum hardness, as in piercing punches and cut 

off tools. 

2B MC (medium carbon), for use where tools must be quite hard while withstanding heat checking and 


retaining a fair degree of toughness. 
2B LC (low carbon), for use where toughness combined with moderate hardness is desired and for tools 
which have a tendency to split or crack. 


A ‘Jessop engineer will gladly assist you in your 
hot working problems—without cost or obligation. 
Write JESSOP STEEL CO., 584 Green St., 
Washington, Pa. 


pamatiotine 












CARBON- HIGH SPEED- SPECIAL ALLOY 
STAINLESS and COMPOSITE STEELS 





Grant Gear makers recognize that no machine 
can be better than its gears. For special or 
standard gears, you will find complete satis- 
faction in Grant Gears and Grant Service. 


GRAN GEAR WORKS 


BOSTON 








Most foundry consumers and stee]}- 
makers having covered on immedi- 


ate needs, buying has slackened. 
Some shipments are being made 


against orders. 

Philadelphia Checking of the 
scrap price rise tends to halt the 
switch to use of a larger proportion 
of pig iron in the foundry melt. The 
scrap market maintains fairly steady 
price tone. Heavy melting steel is 
unchanged but the trend in several 
other grades is slightly downward. 
Scrap is coming out in relatively 
good volume, considering unfavor- 
able weather, but offerings are in- 
sufficient to push prices dow 

Detroit—_A degree of stability has 
appeared in the scrap market, al- 
though there is a drift to lower lev- 
els in some grades. Compressed 
sheet bundles, loose sheet clippings 
and low-phosphorus plate are off 25 
cents per ton. Stove plate is re- 
vised to $11 to $1150 per ton. 

Cincinnati—Dealers’ prices = on 
iron and steel scrap are unchanged 
but nominal on several items _ in- 
cluding rails for melting. Although 
the market has the appearance of 
normal, several difficulties in the 
stabilization plan remain. Mills are 
accepting heavy shipments against 
contractual arrangements, and 
foundries are active purchasers. 

St. Louis—-Iron and steel scrap 
continues to exhibit the downward 
trends which have been in effect 


during the past two or three weeks, 
with weakness most noticeable in 
steel specialties. A steel foundry 
has issued inquiries for a substan- 
tial volume of steel specialties, and 
markdowns on these items are 
based largely on values indicated in 
this inquiry. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap is mov- 
ing spasmodically with the market 
still confused. Dealers report stove 
plate up $1 a ton this week to $13.50 
and No. 1 cast up 50 cents to $18.50. 

San Francisco—Further advances 
have occurred in the market recent- 
ly and the market is considered, gen- 
erally, as being wide open. Prices 
in the San Francisco metropolitan 
area range from $15 to $15.50 on 
No. 1 heavy melting steel, at $14 to 
$14.50 for No. 2 and at $13 to $13.50 
for compressed sheets. Los An- 
geles metropolitan area quotations 
are as follows: $14.50 to $15 for No. 
1 heavy melting steel, $13.50 to $14 
for No. 2 and $12.50 to $13 for com. 
pressed sheets. 


Buffalo Although prices are 
nominal, mixed tendencies are pre- 


vailing in the scrap market pending 
substantial mill buying. With lead- 
ing consumers on the sidelines, steel- 
making grades were dropped 50 
cents a ton with No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing quoted at $20.50 to $21 a ton. 
Strength, however, was noted in the 
cast market with No. 1 machinery 
changing hands at $21.50 to $22 a 


Banish Welding Fumes 
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ton and borings at $14.50 to $15 a 
ton. 

Toronto, Ont.—Scrap offerings to 
dealers showed sharp decline during 
the past week. Automobile wreck- 
ers have cut deliveries more than 
25 per cent since the first of the year, 
and severe weather has resulted in 
sharp falling off in rural deliveries. 


Warehouse 
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Cleveland—Steel is coming to dis- 
tributors from mills in much better 
volume on the larger tonnages or- 
dered a few months ago and the 
situation as to supply is more hope- 
ful. Plates are still the scarcest 
but supply prospects there are bet- 
ter. January sales were on a par 
with, or slightly better than Decem- 
ber. 

Chicago--Warehouse steel sales 
and inquiries continue to move up- 
ward and business for January is 
in excess of that for December. 
Jobbers now find difficulty in ob- 
taining mill deliveries. Consumer 
demand is well diversified as to 
source and product. 

Boston—Sales volume in January 
with most jobbers was ahead of the 
previous month and would have 
been larger had inventories of some 
products been in better balance. 

New York—Sustained demand for 
steel from warehouses has further 
depleted stocks of some products, re- 
placement of which are becoming 
more difficult. January volume with 
most jobbers topped December. De- 
mand is diversified. 

Lowest quotations on 3000 kegs 
common wire nails for WPA re- 
quirements to July 1, were consider- 
ably below listed resale prices for 
less than carlot shipments and even 
below some mill prices. 

Philadelphia— Warehouses are re- 
ceiving all the business they can 
handle. Supplies are generally ade- 
quate with few instances of short- 
ages reported. Sources of orders are 
broadening slightly as a result of 
wider distribution of defense work. 

Buffalo Warehouses find the 
supply situation becoming more 
acute. Sizes in several items have 
been broken end mills are unable 
to promise immediate deliveries to 
replenish stocks. 

Cincinnati Warehouse volume 
continues heavv, principal concern 
being over replenishing stocks. Di- 
version of building material orders, 
because of 10 to 12-weeks delay 
from mills, is bolstering jobber 
sales and also creating a problem 
in stocking these items. Galvan- 
ized sheets and strip are up, fol- 
lowing the recent price increase on 
hot-rolled sheets. 

St. Louis Business with ware- 
house continues the high rate of re- 
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cent weeks. Demands are report- 
ed unusually well diversified, with 
customers in numerous instances 
pressing for early delivery. 


Seattle—Dealers report sustained 
volume of business, considerable 
tonnage being placed in car lots. 
Prices are firm and well maintained. 


Steel in Europe 
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London— (By Cable) Iron and 
steel production in Great Britain 
continues at intensified rate, supple- 
mented by heavy American imports. 
Ordinary commercial demand _ is 
much restricted and first quarter 
quotas are now issued. Shipyards 
have priority and their output is 
substantially increasing. Sheet and 
plate mills are working at capacity. 
Some small steel tonnages have 
been licensed for export. Tin plate 
export demand is active but new 
restrictions will considerably reduce 
available tonnages. 


Osborn Co. Opens New 
Offices at Cleveland 


@ Twelve hundred sheet metal deal- 
ers, suppliers, their employes and 
families were guests at the formal 
opening of the new general offices 
of the J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., 
Cleveland, Jan. 18. Affair included 
afternoon trips through the offices, 
warehouse and manufacturing de- 
partments, a buffet dinner, and a 
dance. 

The Osborn company also recently 
added a warehouse at Cincinnati, 
doubled the space of its Buffalo di- 
vision, and purchased the business 
of the Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, 
N. Y. The company is a jobber of 
sheet metal, roofing and warm air 
heating products. 


Carnegie-Illinois Lights 
New Gary Coke Ovens 


@ Coke production in the Chicago 
district was increased last week 
with the second of two new bat- 
teries of by-product coke ovens 
placed in operation at the Gary, 
Indiana, steelworks of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 

The new units, of 71 ovens each, 
replaced the No. 10 and No. 12 
batteries formerly comprised of 70 
ovens each. Work was started on 
the replacements last year and the 
first of the batteries was restored 
to operation two weeks ago. These 
additional batteries now give Car- 
negie-Illinois a total of 1258 coke 
ovens in the Chicago region, with 
peak annual production possibilities 
exceeding 5,000,000 tons annually. 
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(Above) —LECTROM ELT steel fur- 


nace in normal operating position 


(Right) LECTROMELT top charge type 
furnace with roof raised and rotated ready 
for charging by drop bottom bucket. 


Moore Rapip 


FURNACES 


LECTROMELT furnaces are built in sizes ranging 
from 25 pounds to 50 tons. Both door charge and 
top charge types are available. Rugged and dur- 
able construction. Rapid and economic operation. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Of BETTER 
WIRE 


Copper-coat with CUPRODINE 
CUPRODINE creates a denser, tighter, 


brighter and more uniform coating, in 
less time. Provides better lubrication for 
drawing than ordinary copper coating. 


Pickle with RODINE 
RODINE, added to the pickling bath, 


CHEMICALS i 
saves acid and metal, minimizes 
PROCESSES 


brittleness, and lowers pickling 
costs. Standard the world around. 











For complete information write 


MERICAN CHEMICAL AINT CO. 


Main Office & Works AMBLER, PENNA. 
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Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Shortage of zinc sup- 
plies has restricted consumption of 
that metal as well as copper, due 
to its requirement in the manufac- 
ture of brass. Supplies of other ma- 
jor metals appear adequate to meet 





all estimated needs. 


scrap and secondary markets have 
submitted proposals for realigning 
their prices with the primary zinc 
prices. For several weeks, second- 
ary zinc and some scrap zinc prices 
have been higher than the 7.25c for 
prime western zine. If maximum 
scrap zine prices are established, 
the differential under the primary 


Zine Representatives of the 7.25-cent quotation may be 1.50 
. 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 

rc Copper-——————, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Jan. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
25 12.00 12.00 12.12% 50.15 50.10 5.50 5.35 7.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
27 12.00 12.00 12.12% 50.20 50.10 5.50 9.35 Br 17.00 14.00 35.00 
28 12.00 12.00 12.12% 50.20 50.10 5.50 5.35 7.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
29 12.00 12.00 12.12% 50.20 50.10 5.50 5.35 tae 17.00 14.00 35.00 
30 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.25 50.15 5.50 5.35 ge! 17.00 14.00 35.00 
31 12.00 12.00 12:35 50.50 50.37% 5.50 5.35 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 

F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as © we 


products based 


specified. Copper brass 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 


Copper, hot rolled we 


Lead, cut to jobbers 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 
Seamless copper 
Rods 


High yellow brass 
Copper, hot rolled 


Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 

Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 


OLD METALS 


19.48 


ioe... 20.87 


8.75 
12.50 


22.23 


21.37 


15.01 
17.37 


18.12 


Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York : 
SM, 5 Phog. uO yo Ssvieiein b's 
CyeOmmO ...... ah nape fy 
St. Louis . 


. .8.00-8.25 


8.62 % -8.87 % 


.8.37 % -8.50 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


New York, No. 1 ......... 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
St. Louis .. 


.9.62 % -9.87 % 
. . -10.00-10.50 


. . -9.75-10.00 
.9.62 % -9.75 


Composition Brass Turnings 


New York 

Light Copper 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Light Brass 
Cleveland ye ee 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Lead 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. . Louis 


Zine 

New York 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 

Aluminum 
Mis., cast, Cleveland 
Borings, Cleveland 
Clips, soft, Cleveland..... 
Misc, cast, St. Louis...... 
SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Le. .... | 
..16.50-17.00 | 


Standard No. 12 aluminum 


u- 


7.62 % -7.87 % 


7.62% -7.87 % 
. .8.00-8.25 
....7.75+8.00 
. 7.62 % -7.75 


.5.00-5.50 
5.87% -6.12% 
. .0.00-5.25 


... »4,.60-4.70 
. + + .4,50-4.75 
.. .4.50-5.00 
. .4,.25-4.50 


6.50 
.5.00 
.. -4,.50-4.75 


. .11.00-12.00 
. .8.00 


.. .14.75-15.00 


11.00-11.50 


12.75-13.25 





iL OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable . Attractive rooms 
with shower, $4.00—with tub and 


shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
FROOSEVELT 


ERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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cents per pound on new clippings 
and 2.50 cents on old zinc scrap. 

Copper—The industry continues 
to assure consumers that enough 
metal will be available for all needs, 
based on the fact that Metals Re- 
serve Co. will begin soon to release 
the 100,000 tons of Latin American 
copper and is negotiating for the 
purchase of an additional 100,000 
tons. 

Lead—Sellers more than balanced 
their week’s intakes but held prices 
at the 5.35-cent East St. Louis level. 
Weekly output has averaged around 
15,000 tons, shipments at about 
14,000 tons, and sales 12,000 tons. 
In addition, about 2000 tons of for- 
eign refined lead are entering the 
domestic market weekly. 

Tin—An advance of 25 per cent 
in ocean freight rates on tin car- 
goes from the Far East resulted in 
an advance in prices here on Fri- 
day. Straits spot closed at 50.50c 
compared with 50.15c at the end of 
the previous week. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Cantonment, housing and 
other public works call for heavy 
construction equipment, and _ ship- 
yard construction and air field proj- 
ects add to volume being placed by 
machinery and equipment houses. 
Bids to Denver for electric heaters 
for Coulee power house show Weis 
Electric Heater Co., San Francisco, 
and Edwin L. Weigand Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low for various items. Bon- 
neville project will receive figures 
Feb. 3 for 230-kv circuit breaker, 
Feb. 10 for distribution transform- 
ers, Feb. 3 for four trucks. 


War Industries Shift 


To Canada Underway 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Plans for immediate transfer of 
British war industries to Canada 
“on a considerable scale” were re- 
ported last week by C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply, 
recently returned from England. 
The transfer, he said, has already 
been initiated in a minor way. 
Munitions and supply department 
reported last week that total of con- 
tracts placed on Canadian and 
United Kingdom account in 1940, ex- 
cluding certain contracts yet to be 
placed under the plant extension 
program, was $1,105,832,940. Awards 
placed on Canada’s account totaled 
$671,558,791; civil aviation division 
for airport construction under the 
British Commonwealth air training 
plan placed contracts aggregating 
$17,047,938. United Kingdom’s con- 
tracts totaled $263,038,792, with addi- 
tional $154,187,418 for plant exten- 
sions and output of some of the new 
plants. 
Contracts reported 


last week 


February 3, 1941 


placed totaled $93,138,324. United 
States firms received orders aggre- 
gating $26,777,232. Orders included: 


Aircraft: Various firms in 
$51,893,003; Air Ministry, England, $131,- 
950; Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co. Ltd., Longueuil, Que., $52,650; Fair- 
child Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, $263,963; 
Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
$57,200; Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, 
$22,122; Canadian Wright Ltd., Montreal, 


$10,839; National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., 
Montreal, $1,890,000; Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $5188; 
Macdonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, 
$8489: Standard Tube Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$9000; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., Gananoque, 


Canada, 


PH 
ai y,vea) METALS 
ee 


The: a 
Harrin 


PERFO 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 


olen: 


RATING 


Ont., $168,297; Canadian Westinghouse 
Co, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $518,965; Lead- 
ers Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $6300. 

Capital expenditure: Peacock 
Ltd., Montreal. $40,000; Dunlop 
Rubber Goods Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
325; Carter-Halls-Aldingetr Co 
Winnipeg, $232,255. 

Munitions: Dominion Arsenals, Quebec, 
Que., $2,402,168; Defence Industries 


Bros 
Tire & 
$157,- 


Ltd., 


Ltd., Montreal, $269,568; Montreal Con 
struction Supply & Equipment Ltd., Mon 
treal, $326,025; Dominion Arsenals, Lind 
say, Ont., $2,957,500; United Steel Corp 
Ltd., Toronto, $9990 

Ordnance: John Inglis Co. Ltd., To 
ronto, $112,125; Kelsey Wheel Co. Ltd 


Windsor, Ont., $39,139; Dominion Rubber 


Any metal or perforation 
for such industrial uses as:-- 
cleaning, separating, refin- 
ing, preparation of foods, 
chemicals, ores -- guarding, 
shielding, ventilating, etc. 
A wide selection of orna- 
mental patterns are avail- 
able for enclosures, cabin- 
ets, grilles, ete. Your 
specifications will receive 
prompt and careful 
attention. 


e 
ANY METAL 


ANY PERFORATION 


King 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 











COPPER & BRONZE 


CASTINGS 


Of Highest Quality 





BLAST FURNACE 
Copper Standard Tuyeres 
Copper Patented Tuyeres 
Copper Bosh Plates 
Copper Mantle Plates 
Copper Cinder Notches 
Copper Valves and Seats 


ELECTRIC FURNACE 
COPPER Electrode Holders 
BRONZE Electrode Holders 
WEDGES 
Finished complete 





LAWRENCE COPPER & BRONZE 
ice: B Building, Piet gage a 





ROLLING MILL 
Hot and Cold Mill Bearings 
Heavy Bushings 
Screw Boxes, Housing Nuts 
Machinery Bronze 
Lawrence Heavy Duty Closed 
Bottom Tuyere Cocks. 


Lawrence Heavy Duty Furnace 
Unions: Bail Unions 


Plant: Zelienople, Pa., Zelienople 216 











Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $109,296; Mari- -46; Ferranti Electric Ltd., Toronto, $9280; 
time Steel & Foundries Ltd., New Glas- Masco Co. Ltd., Toronto, $12,157; Van- 
gow, N. S., $6299. couver Radio Laboratories Ltd., Vazri- 
Machinery: T. E. Ryder Machinery Co., couver, B. C., $8208. 
Montreal, $24,337; Canadian Ingersoll- Instruments: Air Ministry, England, 
Rand Co. Ltd., Montreal, $8654; Peoples $87,400; War Office, England, $9000; 
Gas Supply Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $12.297: Canadian General Electric Co, Ltd., Ot- 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co. Ltd., tawa, $11,469; Research Enterprises Ltd., 
Ottawa, $5360; E. W. Bliss Co. of Canada $96,700; Dominion Electric Protection Co., 
Ltd Toronto, $76,898; Lincoln Electric Montreal, $133,987; United States Gauge 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $12,849: Co., Montreal, $21,227. 
A Williams Machinery Co. Ltd., To- Mechanical transport: International 
ronto, $26,225; Brunner Corp. of Canada Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ltd., Toronto, $9599; Hollup Corp, Ltd., $13,695; Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp 
Toronto, $10,956 of Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont., $14,300; 
Tools: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. Ltd., Kitchen- 
Ltd., Ottawa, $12,646. er, $7540; Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Electrical equipment: Canadian West- Windsor, $22,929. 
inghouse Co Ltd., Ottawa, $138.212: Dockyard supplies: British Admiralty, 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $20,- England, $34,400; Peacock Bros. Ltd., 





BFY [OG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERIN SENT UPON REQUEST. 
POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Ingot Molds 
Siools 
% 

Tool Steel and Special Molds 
SUPERIOR MOLD & IRON CO. 
Penn, Pa. 

Pittsburgh District) Phone: Jeannette 700 
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Montreal, $43,380; John Hay & Co. Ltd., 
Eastview, Ont., $7440; Canadian John 
Wood Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto, $17,000; 
Horton Steel Works Ltd., Toronto, $66,- 
455; Harley-Kay Ltd., Georgetown, Ont., 
$14,100; J. Fred Williamson Ltd., St. 
John, N. B., $8060; Mine Safety Appli- 
ance Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, 
$10,937. 

Shipbuilding: Halifax Shipyards Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S., $53,907; George T. Davie 
& Sons Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, Que., $46,- 
598; Morton Engineering & Drydock Co 
Ltd., Quebec, $31,512. 

Miscellaneous: Atlas Steels Ltd., Wel 
land, Ont., $18,423; B. Greening Wire Go 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $7214; Sarnia 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., $46,981; 
MacLean Plumbing Service, Noranda, 
Que., $23,497; Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd., Toronto, $66,600; Herbert Morris 
Crane & Hoist Co, Ltd., Niagara Falls, 
Ont., $11,123; Waterous Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., $19,800; International Silver Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $11,125; Walter 
Kidde & Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal] 
$15,686; LaFrance Fire Engine & Foam- 
ite Ltd., Toronto, $17,107; Maritime Steel 
& Foundries Ltd., New Glasgow, $5310; 
Howard Furnace Co., Toronto, $47,280 
Bremner-Harris & Co., Montreal, $10,000; 
Reid & Cambridge Ltd., Montreal, $73,000 
E. Leonard & Sons Ltd., London, Ont., 
$16,009. 

War construction projects: Fundy 
Construction Co, Ltd., Halifax, N. S 
$184,278; Acme Construction Co. Ltd., St 
John, $512,577; W. C. Brennan Contract- 
ing Co., Hamilton, $78,639; Bennett & 
White Construction Co. Ltd., Calgary 
Alta., $783,722: Northern Construction 
Co. & J. W. Stewart Ltd., Vancouve! 
$209,676; W. E. Emerson & Sons Ltd., St 
John, $349,596; La Compagne De Con 
struction Laviolette Ltd., Three Rivers, 
Ont., $980,965; Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Lachine, Que., $109,600; Ernest A. Jones 
Ltd., Leaside, Ont., $81,709; Storms Con 
tracting Co. Ltd., Toronto, $336,260 
H. G. MacDonald & Co., Edmonton, Alta 
$105,486. 


Contracts reported the previous 
week included: 


Machinery: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., Ottawa, Ont., $5360; E. W. Bliss Co., 
Toronto, $37,748; Brunner Corp., Toronto, 
$9599; Hollup Corp., Toronto, $10,956. 

Electrical equipment: Railway Power 
& Engineering Corp., Toronto, $5850. 

Instruments: Ontario Hughes-Owens 
Co., Ottawa, $55,683. 

Shipbuilding: Peterborough Canoe Co. 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., $8690. 

Mechanical transport: Canadian Fair- 
banks Morse Co., Ottawa, $18,810; In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Ottawa, $10,- 
455; Dominion Truck Equipment Co., 
Kitchener, Ont., $9923; Ford Motor Co 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $45,456. 

Aircraft: McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Ltd., Toronto, $58,830; Bickle-Seagrave 
Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., $63,000. 

Miscellaneous: General Steel Wares 
Ltd., Ottawa, $40,820; Brantford Oven & 
Rack Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $6473: 
Power Bros. Ltd., Lunenburg, N. S., 
$14,000; Pool Construction Co. Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., $20,000; Waterman-Water- 
bury Mfg. Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask., $6000: 
Bennett & White Construction Co. Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta., $6000; Canadian Com- 
stock Co. Ltd., Toronto, $9000. 

Capital expenditure: Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works Ltd., Montreal, Que., $5,145,- 
000; Raymond, McDonell & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, $64,942; Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd., Lachine, Que., $138,020; General 
Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
$1,500,000; Sutton-Horsley Co. Ltd.. To- 
ronto, $15,500; Waterous Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., $21,572; Atlas Plant Extensions Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., $5,500,000 (for addition to 
electric steelworks). 
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Construction --: Enterprise 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. — Ann Arbor 
Grinding Co., 1354 North Main street, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
conduct a general grinding business by 
Harry E. Barnard, 2106 Penobscot build- 
ing, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Superior Tool & Die Co., 
6633 Rohns avenue, has let general con- 
tract to Austin Co., 429 Curtis huilding, 
for a one-story tool and die shop. 


DETROIT—Square Tool & Die Co., 
3327 West Vernor highway, has let gen- 
eral contract to Stibbard Construction 
Co., 3000 Grand River avenue, for a one- 
story tool and die shop 60 x 100 feet. 





Last 
Call for Exhibitors 


1941 MACHINE & 
TOOL PROGRESS 
EXHIBITION 


Convention Hall, Detroit 
March 25 to 29 Inclusive 


ME 
QSTE 
wy 


If you are producing machines, tools 
or equipment needed for the defense 
program, you can bring them directly 
to the attention of the men who will 
buy and use them—at the 1941 
Machine & Tool Progress Exhibition. 
Being held concurrently with the 
annual convention of the A.S.T.E., 
the timely theme of both exhibition 
and convention is ‘Education for 
National Defense." 


At the last exhibition, more than 
27,000 production executives and 
engineers were officially registered. 
Total attendance exceeded 75,000. 


To date more than three-fourths of 
all available floor space has been 
reserved. However, a few booths of 
various sizes are still available. 
Booths are 10x10, 10x20, 15x20, 
20x20 and 20x30 feet. If you have 
not already reserved space, write or 
wire today. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


Ford Lamb, 


Exec. Secrelary 


2567 W. Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICH. 











February 3, 1941 


W. Bernhardi, 932 Burlingame avenue, 
is architect. 

DETROIT—Wesson Co., 1050 Mt. El- 
liott, manufacturer of cemented carbide 
and high-speed steel cutting tools, is 
building a new plant on Woodward 
Heights boulevard, Ferndale, Detroit 
suburb on a 22/3-acre site. Structure 
will be one story and site provides for 
further expansion. New plant will double 
production capacity. Campbell Construc- 
tion Co. is general contractor. 


DETROIT—Expert Welding Machine 
Co., 17144 Mt. Elliott avenue, has been 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 113 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 115 of this issue. 





incorporated with $12,000 capital to 
manufacture welding machines by Carl 
Raab, 19217 Spencer avenue. 


DETROIT—Bondie & Smith Screw 
Products Corp. has been incorporated 
with $22,500 capital to manufacture 
automatic screw machine products by 
Harold J. Bondie, 6328 Pittsburgh street. 


DETROIT—Lyon Screw Products Inc., 
679 Franklin street, has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital, screw ma- 
chine products, by Chester E. Lyon, 2567 
Sturtevant street. 


DETROIT—Esco Engineering Corp., 
4855 Fourth avenue, has been  incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital and 13,500 
shares no par value, to manufacture jigs, 
dies and tools by F. J. McGarry, 916 
Seward street. 

DET ROIT—Consolidated Engineering 
& Mfg. Corp., 2802 Barlum Tower, has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capita! 
and 10,000 shares no par value by George 
J. Haar, 9360 Genessee street. 


DETROIT—Apex Metal Specialties Inc., 
13845 Elmira avenue, has been _ incor- 
porated with 50,000 shares no par value 
to manufacture tools and dies by Morris 
Christensen, 130 West Euclid. 


DETROIT—Modern Hard Chrome Serv- 
ice Co., 973 East Vernor highway, has 
been incorporated with $5000 to do 
chrome plating by Charles H. Nicholl, 
17129 Hamburg avenue. 


DETROIT SAE Steels Inc., Dime 
building, has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital to conduct a business in 
tempering and refining iron by Theo- 
dore Sirene, 460 Wimbleton drive, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 


DETROIT—Expert Die & Tool Co. Inc., 
17144 Mt. Elliot avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture dies and tools by Max A. Sievers 
13353 Hampshire avenue, Detroit. 


CETROIT—Square Deal Bronze Found- 
ry Inc., 3237 Bellevue avenue, has been 
incorporated with 1500 shares no pa! 
value to manufacture bronze and brass 
castings by Steven J. Gergeley, 20181 
Omira avenue, Detroit. 


ESCANABA, MICH.—Chatfield Machine 
& Foundry Co. has been incorporated 
with $75,000 capital to conduct foundry 
and machine shop by O. J. Thorsen, 718 
Stephenson avenue. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical Co., 
Willard H. Dow, president, will build 
a plant here to manufacture chemicals 
for treating military uniforms against 
war chemicals. Government will build 


plant and Dow Chemical Co. will oper- 
ate it on non-profit basis. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Bacon Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
garden tools, with $10,000 capital, by 
R. H. Millar, 301 Price building, Mt 
Clemens. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH.—Vanadium Alloys 
Steel Co., 5221 Trumbull avenue, Detroit 
will build a one-story warehouse, 100 \~ 
250 feet, general contract to Austin Co 
429 Curtis building, Detroit 

ROMULUS, MICH.—Romulus Foundry 
Inc. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital to operate a general casting busi 
ness by Lloyd L. Seestedt, Romulus 


Massachusetts 
EVERETT, MASS.—General Electric 


Co., 920 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
will build a one-story turbo-supercharget 


ss 
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plant, 400 x 500 and 80 x 300 feet, and 
distributing system 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—C. H. Cowdrey 
Machine Works, Sawyer Passway, wil! 
bulld a one-story 90 x 280-foot plant 
addition, general contract to Littlehale 
& Fisher, 49 Osgood street, costing about 
$64,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—International 
Aircraft Corp., F. M. Belleveau, president, 
122 East Forty-second street, New York, 
plans a plane manufacturing plant on 
Coggeshall street costing over $40,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Commanding 
officer, Springfield armory, will take bids 
soon for bridge 150 feet long 12 feet 
wide connecting forge shop with welding 
ind machine shops, to cost about $25,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Reed-Prentice 
Corp., F. W. McIntyre, general manager, 








GARDEN CITY 


rANS 


FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE 
SERVICE 


e 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
No water cooling — patented 

air cooled shaft. 

No air drawn into fan cas- 
ing to dilute hot gases. 
Handle temperatures from 
500 to 1600 deg. F. 
Single or insulated hous- 
ings. 
Capacities — 100 to 100,000 
c.f£.m. 

& 

CERTIFIED RATINGS 
Ratings in accordance with 
standard Test Code. 
(ASHVE and NAFM) 


DYNAMICALLY 
BALANCED WHEELS 


assure you of smooth op- 
eration, without vibration. 


v 
Send 
FOR BULLETIN S-370 


With Temperature Chart 
WRITE TODAY 


GARDEN CITY FAN CO. 


Established 1879 


McCormick Bldg. Chicago, II. 
Eastern Office: 55 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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has let general contract for plant expan- 
sion of building and machinery to double 
production of engine and toolroom lathes 
for national defense, at cost of $400,000. 


New Hampshire 


NASHUA, N. H.—Johns-Manville Corp., 
10 Bridge street, has let general contract 
for one and two-story 50 x 640-foot 
warehouse to George Belanger & Son 
Inc., 308 Main street, Nashua, at cost 
over $200,000. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co. will build a one-story 
plant 100 x 200 feet and 25 x 40 feet at 
31 Watson street, costing about $40,000. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New England 
Butt Co., 304 Pearl street, has let gen- 
eral contract to Austin Co., 19 Rector 
street, New York, for a 50 x 94-foot 
manufacturing building. 


New York 


BUFFALO—Sterling Engine Co., Ad- 
dison F. Vars, president, is having plans 
made for an extension of 100,000 square 
feet floor space to meet demands for its 
products. 


BUFFALO—Howard Iron Works, 281 
Chicago street, will rebuild its burned 
plant at cost of about $40,000, 


COLONIE, N. Y.—John Deere Plow 
Co., 125 Marcellus street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
will take bids in April for a warehouse 
to cost $100,000. N. E. Keller is architect, 
care owner, 1325 Third avenue, Moline, 
Ill. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Ohio street, will build a plant 
addition costing about $40,000 with 
equipment. General contract given to 
W. A. Beccue, Bewley building. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Moore Steam 
Turbine Co., Coates street, has let gen- 
eral contract for a plant addition to 
Austin Co., Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 


New Jersey 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—Bakelite Corp., 
River road, has awarded general contract 
for factory and warehouse to Turner 
Construction Co., 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York, to cost about $150,000. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., 30 East Forty-second 
street, New York, will build 250 x 580- 
foot plant for manufacture of Vinylite, 
at cost of about $1,000,000. 


CARTERET, N. J.—Foster-Wheelei 
Corp., Roosevelt avenue, will build a 
one-story boiler shop addition 93 x 200 
and 93 x 220 feet. General contract given 
to Wigton-Abbott, 1225 South avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Badger Steel Corp. 
has been incorporated with 2500 shares 
no par value capital. Harold Epstein is 
agent. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N._ J.—Wallace 
Laboratories, 300 Communipaw avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., will build one and two 
story 150 x 370-foot plant, including 
boilerhouse. Albert Kahn Inc., 345 New 
Center building, Detroit, is architect and 
engineer. Cost about $500,000. 

RAHWAY, N. J.—Rahway Machine 
Tool Corp. has been incorporated with 
25 shares no par value capital. Paul Bert 
iS agent. 

TRENTON, N. J.—American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corp., Klockner 
road, has given general contract for a 
plant addition to Eastern Construction 
Co., 705 Greenwood avenue. Cost will be 
about $500,000, 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Donley Bros. Co., 13900 





Miles avenue, manufacturer of building 
specialties, will build a one-story addi- 
tion 62 x 206 feet, costing $45,000, with 
sprinkler system. Wilbur Watson & As- 
sociates, 4614 Prospect avenue, are archi- 
tects. 


CLEVELAND—Tool Sales & Service 
Inc., 5709 Hermann avenue, plans a new 
chrome plating shop 50 x 100 feet, cost- 
ing $6000. Anson R. Aheel is in charge. 


CLEVELAND—Dracco Corp., 4063 East 
116th street, manufacturer of dust- 
control equipment, George A. Geiseler, 
president, will build a one and two- 
story addition 91 x 92 feet, costing 
about $22,000. 


CLEVELAND—Chase Brass & Copper 
Inc., 1155 Babbitt road, is making plans 
for plant expansion. Negotiations are 
under way with Defense Plant Corp., 
Washington. Walter L. Smith is plant 
superintendent. 

CLEVELAND 


Ferro Machine & 








LEVELAND'S a | 


HOICE 


AND THE 
STEELMAN’S 


CHOICE 
TOO 


Head for the hotel that’s 
headquarters for travelers 
who appreciate real value! 
The Carter has 600 outside 
rooms, all with bath and 
circulating ice water. 
Three restaurants are care- 
fully air-conditioned. 
RATES 


Single from $2.75 
Double from $4.00 


HOTEL 
CARTER 
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Foundry Co., 3155 East Sixty-sixth street, 
is building one-story shipping building 
134 x 149 feet, costing about $20,000. 
Bolton Pratt Construction Co., 1276 West 
Third street, is in charge of construc- 
tion. 


CLEVELAND—Pump Engineering Serv- 
ice Corp., 12910 Taft avenue, has boughli 
building containing its plant and will 
occupy it entire, new equipment being 
added to increase production. John L. 
Menart is assistant secretary-treasurer. 

CLEVELAND—John Harsch Bronze & 
Foundry Co., 12502 Berea road, is erect- 
ing a further plant addition of about 
6000 square feet, costing $7500. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Tool Co., 3169 
West 106th street, is following recent 
erection of storage addition by enlarge- 
ment of office space by about 2400 
square feet. Bids are being taken by 
Frank Haushka, architect, Ninth-Chester 
building, Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND—Cyril Bath & Co., Cyril 
Bath, president, 6984 Machinery avenue, 
is enlarging machine shop by about 3500 
square feet to increase production facili- 
ties. 


Pennsylvania 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—Air Reduction Co., 
60 East Forty-second street, New York, 
will build oxygen plant costing about 
$100,000. General contract given to E. C. 
Machine Co., Commonwealth building, 
Allentown, Pa. 


CHESTER, PA.—Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Tenth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, will build a power plant addi- 
tion on Lloyd street, to cost over $300,- 
000, United Engineers & Constructors, 
Arch street, Philadelphia, are engineers. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Verson Allsteel Press Co., 
1855 East Ninety-third street, manufac- 
turer of mechanical and _ hydraulic 
presses, has started a $365,000 expansion 
program, including a welding shop 60 
x 500 feet, with traveling crane. Much 
equipment has been bought. 


CHICAGO—Badger Tool & Mfg. Co., 
134 South Clinton street, manufacturer 
of automobile parts and accessories, has 
bought a three-story building at Polk 
and Laflin streets, to provide expansion 
space. 


CHICAGO—General X-Ray Corp., 2012 
West Jackson boulevard, has plans by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architects, 80 East Jackson boulevard, 
on which bids will be taken in February, 
for a plant addition 115 x 120 feet, to 
cost about $250,000. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Gear Mfg. Co., 
2829 West Fulton street, has let general 
contract to Continental Construction 
Co., 340 North Central avenue, for a 
one-story plant addition, to cost about 
$40,000. 


CICERO, ILL.—Harris-Hub Bed & 
Spring Co., 1315 South Fifty-fifth street, 
has bought several factory buildings 
at New Brunswick, N. J., from the Car- 
rier Corp. and is spending about $75,000 
for remodeling. Products are metal fur- 
niture, beds and springs. 


Indiana 


SOUTH BEND, IND. Studebaker 
Corp. has bought site at Archer and 
Cicero avenues, Chicago, and will erect 
one-story windowless air-conditioned 
Plant for manufacture of airplane en- 
gine parts for the government. Company 
is building two other similar plants at 
Fort Wayne and South Bend, Ind., at 
total cost of $49,700,000. Giffels & Vallet, 
Detroit, are architects. 


‘Tennessee 
MORRISTOWN, TENN.—City is con- 


February 3, 1941 


sidering construction of steam-electric 
generating plant for municipal lighting 
system. O. L, McMahon, city attorney, 
is in charge. 
West Virginia 

ALLOY, W. VA.—Electro-Metallurgical 
Co., Alloy, has given general contract to 
Hughes-Foulkrod Co., 1505 Race street, 
Philadelphia, for a plant costing over 
$50,000. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Carter Carburetor Corp., 
Hugh H. C. Weed, vice president and 
general manager, 2840 North Spring ave- 
nue, is building one-story addition cost- 
ing $150,000 and boiler house costing 


$15,000, without equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—Atlas Tool & Mfg. Co., 
George A. Delf, president, 5147 Natural 
Bridge road, is building two-story brick 
addition covering 20,000 square feet, cost- 
ing about $75,000, for additional manu- 
facturing space 

ST. LOUIS—Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co. Ine., A. G. Stoughton, president, 1450 
South Second street, manufacturer of 
pipe fittings and coils, is building a one- 
story plant across street from present 
works, at cost of about $40,000 


ST. LOUIS—Alco Valve Co in’ 2 
Schellenberg, president, 2628 Big Bend 
boulevard, is building one-story plant ad- 
dition with 18,000 square feet floor space, 
costing $15,000, for manufacture of air- 
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ipa -WAY VALVES | 


FOR OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 


By NICHOLSON 


ee It answers a long-felt need among open hearth operators, | 





because it alternates the flow of oil and steam to the oil 
burners on the furnaces without showing signs of leakage 
or wear. For use on air, steam, water or oil up to 300 Ib. 


- pressures, this valve can’t be surpassed. 


Our catalog 


No. 140 carries concise descriptions of this and other 
Catalog 


valves: foot, solenoid 


on request. 


PRESSURE- TIGHT SERVICE AT LOW COST 


The Nicholson lever-operated style J valve for air or oil pressures up to 125 
Ibs. was introduced to meet the demand for a low-priced valve. Least ex 
pensive of the Nicholson valves, it gives the same trouble-free service that the 
larger and more expensive valves do. It, too, is described in our catalog 


No. 140. 
OTHER NICHOLSON PRODUCTS: 


Nicholson welded floats, piston and weight operated traps. Flexible couplings, 
expanding mandrels, arbor presses, compression shaft couplings, steam elimi- 


nators and separators. Compressed air traps. 


and motor operated. 





W. H. NICHOLSON & COMPANY 


177 OREGON ST., 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








conditioning controls, and refrigerating 
machinery controls and valves 


ST. LOUIS—Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 
Plymouth avenue has given general 
contract to Hereules Construction Co., 
R808 Ladue road, Ladue village, Mo., for 
additions, one story 95 x 120 feet and 
three story 68 x 303 feet, to cost over 
$150,000 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—War de- 
partment engineer’s office, 410 Wright 
building, Tulsa, Okla., will take bids 
soon for sewage treatment plant and 
equipment 


Wisconsin 


RACINE, WIS.—Webster Electric Co. 
has started construction of a plant addi- 
tion to increase manufacturing space 
about 30 per cent 


Minnesota 


ADRIAN, MINN.—Village, F. J. Fork- 
enbrock, clerk, has voted bond issue of 
$17,000 to finance purchase of second 
diesel unit for the municipal light and 
power plant 


NEW ULM, MINN.—City, A. C. Sann- 
wald, clerk, will ask bids soon on power 
plant improvements, including new 
steam generating unit and turbine. 
Ralph D. Thomas & Associates, 1200 
Second avenue S., Minneapolis, are en- 
gineers 


Kansas 


EMPORIA, KANS.—City, J. W. Jen 
kins, commissioner, plans purchase of 
water tank and tower to cost about 
$50,000 


Iowa 


AUDUBON, TOWA—City, Henry Curtis, 
clerk, plans municipal electric light and 
power plant costing $150,000. Buell & 
Winters, 508 Insurance Exchange build- 
ing, Sioux City, Iowa, are consulting 
engineers 


CHARLTON, IOWA—City, John A 
Olson, clerk, is taking bids to Feb. 11 
on diesel engine or electric motor type 


pumping unit for waterworks plant and 
repair present diesel unit for standby. 


GRUNDY CENTER, ITOWA—City coun- 
cil, Helene C. Helberger, clerk, has been 
notified by state health authorities to 
build sewage disposal plant costing 
$50,000. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Board of water 
and light, Herman Zeug, secretary, takes 
bids to Feb. 19 on steam generating 
unit, pulverized coal burning equipment. 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, is 
consulting engineer. 

OSAGE, IOWA—City, F. J. Cromer, 
clerk, takes bids to Feb. 18 for new 
power plant building and three diesel 
combines with combined capacity 1900 
horsepower, and accessories. Hubbard 
Engineering Co., 415 North LaSalle street, 
Chicago, is engineer. 


Colorado 


LAS ANIMAS, COLO.—Bond issue of 
$275,000 has been approved to finance 
power plant. Ted Dennison is city en- 
gineer. E. T. Archer & Co., 609 New 
England building, Kansas City, Mo., is 
engineer. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Soule Steel Co., 6200 
Wilmington avenue, is building an office 
and warehouse addition 80 x 88 feet, to 
cost about $5000. 


LOS ANGELES Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. is building a new manu- 
facturing building at 6200 East Slauson 
avenue, at cost of $22,500. 


LOS ANGELES—Universal Steel Sash 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with $75.- 
000 capital. Represented by Jack G. 
Schapiro, Bankers building, Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES Universal Aircraft 
Tool & Die Corp. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital by J. F. Fitzpatrick, 
950 South Broadway, Los Angeles, and 
associates. 

LOS ANGELES—tTechnical Enameling 
& Plating Co. has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by C. L. Gardner and as- 
sociates. Represented by Russell D. 
Gardner, Title Insurance building, Los 
Angeles. 


F 
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Failimeidwo 


W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 


Pig Iron 


‘Coal and Coke 
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LONG BEACH, CALIF.— National 
Tungsten Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by L. N. Whealton, 19 
Pine avenue, Long Beach, and associates. 


LOS ANGELES—California Shipbuild- 
ing Co., recently organized by merger 
of Six Companies Inc. and other con- 
cerns, is taking bids on an administra- 
tion building, two stories, 40 x 350 feet, 
on west basin of Los Angeles harbor. 
Eight shipbuilding ways will be con- 
structed for production of ships for the 
maritime commission. Cost approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 





Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREG. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington plans a 
$350,000 plant here, 170 x 240 and 68 x 
160 feet, general contract to Earley Con- 
struction Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


SEATTLE—High Duty Bronze & Alumi- 
num Co., 514 Lloyd building, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Harvey G. Schwarz and associates to 
operate a brass and iron foundry. 


SEATTLE—Cascade Machinery o:. 
4600 East Marginal way, is building a 
plant addition 100 x 150 feet, with wing 
for warehouse use. 


Canada 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Cockshutt Plow 
Co. Ltd., Mohawk street, manufacturer 
of agricultural implements, has let gen- 
eral contract to Cromar Construction Co., 
448 Colborne street, for an addition cost- 
ing 515,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Canadian Liquid 
Air Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Mon- 
treal, has let general contract to A. E 
Rule, 100 Humbercrest boulevard, To- 
ronto, for plant addition on Burlington 
road, costing $50,000. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 251 King 
street West, is having plans made by 
Prack & Prack, architects, 35 James 
street South, Hamilton, Ont., for plant 
addition to cost about $100,000. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. Outboard 
Marine & Mfg. Co. of Canada _ Ltd., 
Monaghan road, is having plans made 
by W. R. L. Blackwell, architect, Bank 
of Commerce building, for a one-story 
plant addition 105 x 150 feet. Hugh 
Campbell is manager. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—MckKinnon 
Industries Ltd., castings and steel prod- 
ucts, will take bids soon for a one-story 
260 x 460 feet, costing about $150,000, 
with equipment. A. E. Nicholson, 45 
Queen street, is architect. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon 
Industries Ltd., Ontario street, has given 
general contract to Newman Bros., 127 
Paul street, for a forge shop addition 
100 x 100 feet. A. E. Nicholson, 46 Queen 
street, is architect. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries Ltd., 171 Eastern avenue, will 
take bids soon for alterations and addi- 
tions to its plant, to cost $20,000. James, 
Proctor & Redfern Ltd., 36 Toronto 
street, are engineers. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Flexible Shaft Co., 
321 Weston road, will build plant addi- 
tion costing $55,000. Earl L. Sheppard, 
57 Queen street West, is architect. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Atlas Steels Ltd., 
Main street, is having plans made by 
F. W. Warren, Huron and Erie building, 
Hamilton, Ont., for an addition to its 
alloy. steel plant. Addition will be 
financed by the government, cost esti- 
mated at $5,500,000. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Truck Engineer- 
ing Ltd., 667 Dundas street, manufac- 
turer of motor vehicles, will let contract 
soon for plant addition 70 x 160 feet, 
costing about $75,000, with equipment. 
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..-10 BUILD THIS NEW MOTOR 





you 


UR field studies had shown that, more and more, the 

requirements of industry were demanding a vastly 
improved general-purpose motor, and it was apparent 
that this demanded a radically new approach on the part 
of the designer. Similarly, design studies showed that 
only by making a fresh start could full advantage be 
taken of the materials and methods that were newly 
available. Only by matching up all the new wants and 
ail the new ways of doing things, in a supreme effort to 
make a long jump ahead—instead of the traditional 
step ahead—was it possible to achieve the truly modern 
motor you asked for. 


And now you have the Tri-Clad motor—a completely 
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new design. More than 15 important improvements have 
been built into it. And for the reason that so many major 
improvements were concentrated in one design, we had 
to have just that much more assurance that each one 
was thoroughly practical. Never before, we believe, has 
the manufacturer required a motor to prove itself so 
thoroughly in advance of initial sale. 


Whatever the task you have for a general-purpose motor 
—whatever your special concern for appearance, con 
venience, quietness, or protection—you will find that the 
performance-tested features of the Tri-Clad moter will 
give you specific benefits on the job. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


1, 13, 2, 3, and 5 hp now available— 


larger sizes will soon be ready 
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Library Utilizes STEEL 


To the Editor: 

The two enclosed issues of Busi- 
ness Literature may be of interest 
to you and your readers. This is one 
of the methods by which we try to 
provide current information partic 
ularly in demand. 


MARIAN C. MANLEY 


Business branch librarian, 
Public library, 
Newark, N. Jd. 


Epitors’ Note—In the _ enclosed 
leaflets are frequent references to 
material in STEEL, which is of value 
to businessmen. Among them are: 
Co-ordinated policy, price control ad 
vocated for mobilization plan, STEEL, 
Oct. 7, 1940; What America thinks 
about defense, national policies, 
Jan. 13, 1941; Defense commission 
expert to study steel industry’s ex- 
pansion needs, Jan. 13, 1941; Scrap 
industry, national defense officials, 
working toward price limitation, 
Jan. 13. Singling out these informa- 
tive news articles is a great serv- 
ice to businessmen seeking infor- 
mation on conditions and move- 
ments in the rapid change of events 
in the present era. It may also be 
noted that other public libraries 
have similar services for business 
men, and in large cities these li- 
brary services now are heavily pat- 
ronized. 


It's Management's Job 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Shaner’s editorial on ‘Man- 
agement,” (STEEL, Jan. 27) had a 
sympathetic reception in our organi- 
zation. 

We are expanding our plant and 
by midyear will have easily trebled 
our activity. The first result of ex- 
panded activities was, of course, the 
considerable lengthening of the 
hours of the supervisory staff, with 
a rearrangement of schedules so 
that the more experienced men are 
staggered over two _ shifts. Coin- 
cidentally, promotions among the 





employes have extended the staff. 

Such newly-appointed junior ex- 
ecutives stay with a more experi- 
enced man until they learn the ropes 
and then are put on their own. 
Their education is supplemented by 
classroom work and correspondence 
courses, much in the same way that 
our apprentices are instructed. 

Our solution of the question is 
that the armament program cannot 
be impeded by the shortage of men 
skilled in management. It’s man- 
agement’s prime job to see that it 
isn’t. 

STEEL EXECUTIVE 

Pennsylvania 


Spreads It Out Thin 


To the Editor: 

The point in Mr. Shaner’s editorial 
in STEEL, Jan. 27, seems to me well 
taken and one of very great im- 
portance in industrial expansion. 

In our organization we are very 
carefully developing junior execu- 
tives and are attempting to provide 
backstop material for as many of 
our supervisor's and executives as is 
possible. Even at that, we find that 
our executive effort is pretty thinly 
spread out. 

GEORGE H. JOHNSON 
President, 
Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis. 





Readers are invited to comment 
upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material 
appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned com- 
munications, but at their discre- 
tion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide 
reason exists for with-holding his 
identity. Letters should be brief 
—preferably not exceeding 250 
words 
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Inspection Rules Do Exist 


To the Editor: 

In the Feb. 3 issue of STEEL you 
have an article by Mr. S. Rosenthal, 
(Page 84) on “How To Inspect 
Structural Steel,” and accompanying 
this is a note from you stating that 
“no complete presentation of them 
(the inspector’s duties) appears 
available.” 

I am sending you herewith a 
brochure compiled by C. C. 
Schneider and J. A. Colby back in 
1914 and which has been pretty 
thoroughly circularized by us. These 
men were both experts in their re- 
spective lines and at the time this 
was issued it was in great demand. 


A. J. CHRISTIE 

Colby & Christie, 
Materials inspection, 
Philadelphia 

Epitors’ Note—The brochure re- 
ferred to covers 28 pages, dealing 
with inspection of steel at mills, in- 
spection of fabrication at shops, 
machinery parts of movable bridges 
and inspection of completed work in 
the field. The instructions go into 
great detail, covering various parts, 
their dimensions and method of as- 
sembling in accordance with speci- 
fications. 


We Train—And it Works 


To the Editor: 

The question raised in the edi- 
torial in STEEL, Jan. 27, as to means 
for providing sufficient management 
skill for the larger job in prospect 
is of interest in the present situa- 
tion, where industry is expanding 
so rapidly. 

The only answer is to train men 
to handle these larger supervisory 
jobs. Someone must train them and 
we think each manufacturer must 
do this job. We are doing it and it 
works. 

W. E. WHIPP 
President, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O. 
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